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In the illustrated department of the Dollar 
Magazine for the present month we propose to 
follow up a theme upon which we have more than 
once before engaged both pen and pencil for our 
pages. If we.were not to write a single line in ex- 
planation of the engravings for this number, their 
expressive truthfulness would tell their own 
story. ‘To persons familiar with street life in the 
great metropolis of America, we need not com- 
mend them as copies from actual scenes in the 
streets of New York. It is a prolific theme, that 
of the various itinerant masses of our city streets. 
This class is as strongly individualized as those 
of any European cities ; indeed, many of these 

resentatives are from abroad, bringing their 
old vagrant habits and business with them. City 
life gives rise to a multitudinous variety of occu- 
pations unknown to quiet inland towns ; occupa- 
tions that to an uninformed person would seem 
entirely without profit or reason, are, by persistent 
—e and necessity, rendered a means of sup- 
port. It would appear at least a problem to our 
country friends as to 
whether an adult 
could pick up in the 
streets a sufficient 
weight of bits of rags 
and paper during 
twelve of the 
twenty-four to pay 
for the 
which is required to 
keep soul and body 
ae. Yet it is 
a that there are 
many persons in ev- 
ery one of our Atlan- 
tie cities who make a § 
thrifty living by this 
seemingly precarious @ 
means. Indeed. we 
know of one individ- S39 
ual, who is a daily - 
visitor through Win- 
ter Street, by our 
office, who has money 
in the savings bank, 
and who has made 


what is to him a small 
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fortune, and a decent living by this sole occupa- 
tion. Everything is saved by these—what the 
French call—chrffoniers, bits of rags, paper, 
chips, old iron, all are tumbled into their ample 
canvass bags together, to be assorted in their 
humble quarters at night, and sold to the junk 
dealers, and paper makers, while the chips sup- 
ply all of fuel that they permit themselves to 
consume. Each party thus employed has his or 
her particular route through the streets, and the 
, gy pass over it at least three times cm 
y, always with keen eyes fixed .upon the 
und, and sometimes being rewarded by pick- 
ing up lost articles of considerable value. The 
party above referred to, told us, not long since, 
that a sixpenny loaf of bread morning and night 
daily sufficed him through the year, with an occa- 
sional chance meal procured by performing an 
errand, or by some other means, and that two 
shillings a week supplied him with lodgings! 
All he procured over this amount he saved, and 
he had nearly three hundred dollars in the 
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savings bank. Of course his clothing was the 
cast off garments he picked up here and there, 
and the gift of Scarcely 
without an exception people are oreigners > 
and some of them have seen « better days.” 
New York, especially, one is surprised to see the 
number of Chinese who are to met at the 
corners of the streets, as beggars, or venders of 
cigars, or other trifling articles. How came 
these “ celestials ” so far from home? What a 
romance in fact their individualfives would illus- 
trate. A fact is still in our recollection of seeing 
in Broadway, New York, some few years since, 
a ragged and careworn individual, icking Bei 
bits of coal from the ashes cast out of the - 
ing houses, and filling a small basket with the 
same, who was known to have been an officer at 
one time in good standing in the Polish army. 
The sequel to his story, however, was comprised 
in a single word—rum—for the coals he picked 
after hours of laborious and humilating 
r, he would receive, perhaps, enough to pro- 
cure Iness in a poisonous cup of liquor. 
Poor fellow, he has since died at Blackwell’s 
Island, a pauper. Some, on the contrary, are 
sober and industrious ; here and there, sad sight, 
will be observed young lads, and girls, who 
might be made good useful, and even  orna- 
mental,”’ so to speak; some dutifully contribut- 
ing to home support for aged porents or invalid 
brothers and sisters. Ah, the unwritten stories 
of actual life, the heroes and heroines of which 
are daily before our eyes! But let us go on to 
describe the several scenes which our artist has 
depicted for the reader’s satisfaction.—Our first 


picture represents a “picker up of unconsidered 


trifies,”’ with his well-furnis hand cart and 
canine assistant. ‘The dog is well trained, and is 
of no small assistance in propelling the load. 
This little “turn out” is not the least picturesque 
of those to be met with in this live city, where 
the wheels of vitality never rest, and where 
« there is scarce one silent hour in the twenty-four. 
The second engraving represents the “ Vender 
of Kindlings.” The pyramid supported on the 
back of the sturdy youth is ——— of kindling 
stuff, which yields a very handsome percentage 
of profit to the vender. The street ‘sweeper is 
our next illustration—an innovation which our 
New York friends have imported from London 
and Paris—she holds outher hand for the trifling 
.recompense of her unenviable occupation. Many 
adainty white kid glove drops a small coin into 
‘the palm in gratitude for the unsoiled French 
boots that have just achieved the formidable 
of Broadway. We do these things a 

Fieele better in Boston, the city authorities keep 
the streets clean and passable at all hours by em- 
ploging large groups of laborers under especial 
Rext scene ts a girl and 
-woman, who are dealers in old glass, rags, and 
all sorts of miscellaneous wares they ferret out of 
old barrels, kennels and by-places. The “ Chi- 
. nese ” is the theme of the next engrav- 
ing. He sits at the foot of a flight of steps, and a 
;playcard before him sete forth his appeal for 
charity. The next illustration yives us the 
“(Chimney Sweep,” a useful individual, and a 
. thrifty trader. Then again we have still another 
‘representative of the flowery land, vending his 
. Gigars, and true to his national pigtail. The 
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illustration which succeeds, the last, represents the 
“ Omnibus Driver,” a New York “ institution.” 
These various phases of life tell their own story, 
and furnish a complete illustration of the diver- 
sified modes of labor for obtaining the means of 
sustenance which the necessities of men call into 
play. How true is the axiom, “one half of the 
world know not how the other half live.” This 
series of engravings will beautify our volume and , 
gratify our subscribers. 
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THE RIGHT BIRD. 


Old Dr. Nichols, who formerly practised med- 
icine, found the fees and calls did not come fast 
enough to please him, so he added an apothecary 
shop to his business, for the sale of drugs and 
medicines, He had a great sign painted to at- 
tract the wondering eyes of the villagers, and the 
doctor loved to stand in front of his shop and ex- 
plain its beauties to the gaping beholders. One 
of these was an Irishman, who gazed at it fora 
while with a comical look, and then exclaimed : 
“Och, and by the powers, doctor, if it isn’t fine! 
But there’s something a little bit wanting in it.” 

“ And what, pray, is that ?”’ asked the doctor. 

you see,” said Pat, “you’ve gota 
beautiful sheet of water here, and not.a bit of a 
bird swimming in 

“ Ay, yes,” replied the doctor, “ that’s a good 

‘ ‘I have a couple of swans painted there ; 
wouldn’t they be fine ?” 

“ Faith, and I don’t know but they would,” said 


-Pat; “but I’m after thinking there’s another 


kind of bird would be more appropriate.” 

“ And what’s that?” asked doctor. 

“ Why, I can’t exactly think of his name jist 
now, but he is one of them kind of birds that 
when he sings he cries, “ Quack, quack, quack !” 

The last that was seen of Pat and the doctor, 
was Pat running for dear life and the doctor 
after him.— Woburn Budget. 


THE CURATE’S COW. 


Solomon Grisdale, curate of Merrington, who 
was very poor, and had a numerous family, lost 
his only cow. Mr. Surtees determined to raise 
a subscription for another cow, and waited on 
the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry (the late. 
Earl Cornwallis) then Dean of Durham, and 
owner of the great tithes of Merrington, to ask 
what he would give. ‘‘ Give ?” said his lordship, 
“why a cow to be sure. Go, Mr. Surtees, to 
Woodfield, my steward, and tell him to give you 
as much money as will buy the best cow you can 
find.” Mr. Surtees, who had not we ge above 
a five pound note at most, exclaimed, “ My lord, 
I hope you’ll ride to heaven upon the back of 
that cow!” Awhile afterw: he was saluted 
in the college by the late Lord Barrington, with, 
“ Surtees, what is this absurd speech that I hear 
you have been making to the dean?” “TI see 
nothing absurd in it,” was the reply. “ When 
the dean rides to heaven on the back of thatcow, 
many of Prebendaries will be glad to lay 

Picayune. 


hold of her tail."—New York Pi 


Brave deeds are no more useful in lost battles, 
than gold in shipwrecks. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF REBECCA. 
A Story of the Mountain Passes of North Wales. 


BY ©. L. FENTON, M. D. 


I map been so entranced with the majestic and 
romantic beauty of the scenery that a storm, 
which I had noticed an hour before, gathering in 
the horizon, overtook me before I was aware of it. 
I was fairly in for a drenching, if nothing worse, 
but if darkness should come on before I succeed- 
ed in finding a place of shelter, there was every 
probability that I should be compelled to pass 
the night among the woods which covered the 
mountain passes. 

I must explain that I was travelling for pleas- 
ure in North Wales, and having been much de- 
lighted with the romantic aspect of the country 
in the vicinity of the Berwyn Mountains, I had 
taken up my temporary abode at an isolated 
farmhouse in the vale of the Upper Severn. The 
fine weather in the morning had tempted me to 
take a longer walk than usual, and | had wan- 
dered on, still climbing uphill, until I gained 
one of the loftiest pinnacles of Plynlimmon, 
where I had remained to rest myself and to ad- 
mire the prospect, till my watch and the cravings 
of hunger warned me that it was high time to 
commence the descent, and ge my weary way 
back to the farmhouse. It was just as I had 
reached the base of the “—~ ascent, that I was 
overtaken by the storm, and if a > this 
thinly populated district of North Wales chance 
to make a mistake and take the wrong pass—and 
all are much alike—he may wander for miles 
and see no sign of a human dwelling. Thus it 
chanced with me in this instance, and just as it 
became dark, I discovered that I had lost my 
way among the mountains. I was so utterly be- 
wildered that I knew not how to act. If I stood 
still, I should perish with cold; if I walked on- 
ward, every step, for aught I knew, might carry 
me still further out of my way, and I stood the 
chance of being inextricably lost. Happily, after 
awhile the storm ceased, the sky cleared, and 


the moon shed a faint light over the scene, though , 


so thickly interlaced were the branches of 
forest trees, that his feeble rays could scarcely 
trate them, and her light did me little service. 
I had wandered about for more than an hour, 
and had just reluctantly made up my mind to 
select the most sheltered spot I could find, to wrap 
myself up in my cloak and lie down, and make 
myself as comfortable as ible under the cir- 
cumstances, till daylight, when I fancied I heard a 
cracking of the underwood, and a rattling of the 
leaves in the thicket near by. 
Now, as I had no other weapon of offence or 
defence with me, than a stout crab-stick, I ac- 
knowledge that I felt a faint fluttering at the 


i 
\ 


heart. To be sure, I knew that there were no ~ 


more formidable wild beasts to be found in Wales, 
than foxes and wild-cats, still I had no fancy to 
feel the sharp claws and sharper fangs of the 
latter animal fastened into my throat; and Thad 
heard tales, how, when thinking themselves driv- 
en to bay, wild-cats were often known to fly at 
travellers and to inflict dangerous, and sometimes 
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fatal wounds. But more than either foxes, or 
wildcats, or wolves, had there been any in the 
woods, I dreaded the sudden attack of robbers, 
for it was at the period when the Rebecca-ites, 
and other secret societies of a political character, 
were numerous throughout Wales, and especial- 
ly in the northern counties, and it was known 
bands of robbers, and men of bad charac- 

ter, had joined these societies in vast numbers, 
hoping to shield themselves from the conse- 
quences of their depredations, under the some- 
what equivocal protection thus afforded them. 
I resolved, therefore, carefully ‘to reconnoitre 
before I made my presence known, unless, indeed, 
T had been a seen. 
I remained perfectly still, concealing myself as 
much as possible behind the trunk of a huge oak, 
for I heard the crackling, rustling sound nearer 
and nearer. Presently, to my great surprise, 
there emerged from the thicket, and stood in the 
n space directly before me, fully revealed by 
the moonlight, which was here unshrouded by the 
leafy canopy that in many places obs its 
rays—no wild no savage robber, but a 
woman of three or four-and-twenty, clad 

man’s hat, and full, short 
tticoat, and other picturesque accessories of a 
Welsh female t’s costume. Her form was 
tall and slender, but remarkably well-propor- 
tioned, her attireshowing her well-rounded limbs, 
and neat ankles and feet to great advantage. Her 
light hair fell in great abundance over her shoul- 
ders, reaching down to the small of her back, 
and neatly braided and tied with gay ribbons, 
according to the custom amongst Welsh maidens. 
Her features were regular, and their expression de- 
cidedly prepossessing, though her complexion was 
of an unearthly pallor; but this might have been 
occasioned by the moonlight, which shone full in 
her face, as she gazed earnestly into the distance, 
as if she were anxiously ing for some per- 


son’s approach. 

Had i come on hersuddenly, and seen her stand- 
ing statue-like, as she now stood, I might possibly 
have taken her for an apparition, although I am 
not prone to believe in supernatural ; but I 
had had evidence of her material substance in 
the rustling of the leaves and crackling of the 
underw as she emerged from the thicket. 
Still, I could not but think it strange to meet 
with a young woman at so late an hour, in so 
lonely a spot, so distant, as I believed, from any 
human habitation. While I was doubting wheth- 
er to accost her or not, and thinking how I should 
make my presence known without alarming her, 
sud aside, cast eyes, 

exclaimed, a deep-drawn , expres- 
sive of painful and 
intment : 

“© dear, will he never come?” Presently 
she added, more hopefully: “He will surely 
come to-morrow.” And gathering her shawl 
about her shoulders, she moved a few steps to- 
clearing, when s t a glimpse of my shad- 
ow, extending, sheongh lack of caution on my 
part, beyond that cast by the trunk of the tree 

hind which I had concealed myself. 

She uttered an exclamation of joyful surprise, 
turned round, saw my figure, and springing for- 
ward, flung herself into my arms, exclaiming : 


“Ah, David! it was cruel to stay away so 
long, and then to surprise me thus. But I for- 
give you, since you have come at last.” 

. The next moment she had fainted in my em- 
brace, her arms twined around my neck, her 
hands clasped, and her head resting upon my 

ere Wasa icament to ht in! 
With I unloosed her hands, 
and laid her down tly on a heap of fallen 
leaves, which I had collected to make my bed upon 
for the night. Fortunately I had with me a 
small flask of brandy and water, and I poured a 
few drops of the fluid into her mouth, and not 
what else to do, commenced to rub her 
Happily she soon revived, 
once or twice, 


knowi 
hands vigorously. 
and after gasping for 


a her eyes and gave utterance to a faint 
8 


igh. 

“Do you feel better?” I asked, in as gentle a 
tone as possible. My voice caused her to start. 
She re-opened her eyes, which were gently clos- 
ing again, and into my face as if bewil- 
dered ; then, with a faint cry of alarm, she strug- 
gled to raise herself, but finding herself too wok, 
she sunk back, her heart palpitating viclently 
with affright. I spoke to her kindly, and sought 
to quiet her fears. > 

“Let me go away,” she said. “ Pray assist 
me torise.” And a deep blush suffused her pale 
cheeks, as she added : 

“I was sadly mistaken, I thought you were 
David.” 

“No,” I reptiet, “T am not David—but I am 
ready and willing to serve you to the extent of 
my power. Let me assist you?” And I suc- 
ceeded in raising her to her feet. 

“ How came you here at this hour ?” she con- 
tinued: “Who are you? I know every neigh- 
bor for miles around, and I have never seen your 
face before.” 

“JT might repeat your first question,” I said, 
with asmile. “Iam not a native of this coun- 
try, but am travelling here for pleasure. Iam 
now staying at Farmer Wynn’s at D n 
Hill (pronouncing the barbarous collection of 
consonants and semi-vowels, as well as my Saxon 
organs of speech would permit), and havi 
climbed to-day to the summit of Plynlimmon, 
was overtaken by the storm, and lost my way 
during my descent. I have wandered in the 
woods for hours, and at length, thinking that I 
was far distant from any human habitation, I had 
made up my mind to sleep in the woods till day- 
light, when at that moment you emerged from 
the thicket near by. I presume, however, since 
I have met with you, that there must be a-farm- 
house or perhaps a village near at hand.” ; 

This explanation appeared to satisfy the Porn 
woman. The expression of wildness which 
had remarked when I looked closely into her face, 
gradually left it, and after passing her hand once 
or twice over her brow, she said, as if commun- 
ing with herself : 

“ Yes, I should not have come abroad so late. 
I might have known he would not come to-night. 


But he will come to-morrow.” 
“Don’t 


Then addyessing me, she added: 
you think David will come to-morrow ?” 

I had made up my mind that the poor young 
woman was a monomaniac with to some 
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matter, the nature of which, alas, I readily sur- 
Fone Be thinking it best to humor her fancy, 
replied : 

“O yes. I have no doubt you will see him 

to-morrow. 

“ But do you really think so?” she said, look- 
ing pitifully up into my face. “ That is what 
er all tell me. That is what something ever 
whispers in my ear—but to-morrow and to-mor- 
row comes an fo, and still he comes not.” 

I made no reply, and the poor thing continued : 

“ Ah, you too try to deceive me, as well as the 
rest. Ahme! Sometimes I fancy myself that 
my poor wits have gone astray, and thes all this 


is for naught, and that he will never 
come to me, but I must go to him in the heaven 
above, where perhaps he is waiting as anxiously 
forme. But come,” she added, “ it will not do 
for us to remain here. My mother’s cot is not 
far off. I will lead you thither, and from thence 
I can easily show you the way to Dwggynn 
Hill. Itis only two miles distant. You can 
soon walk that.” 

She led the way through the thicket, and then 
taking my arm confidingly, led me along a nar- 
row path which skirted the wood, to her mother’s 
cot small wooden dwelling standing in a 
little well-kept garden, and the only habitation in 
sight. neatly-elad, elderly woman was 
standing at the garden-gate. She was evi- 
dently anxiously awaiting her daughter’s re- 
turn. She started when she saw by whom 
she was accompanied, and looking earnestly 
into my face, shook her head gravely, as she 
a the young woman where she stayed so 
long. 

The maiden replied that she had been to 
the clearing, thinking that David might come. 
(I noticed that the old lady glanced at me 
with a beseeching, pitying look, as much as 
to say, “Respect my poor child’s misfor- 
tune.”) And the daughter explained that I 
was a stranger who was staying with Farmer 
Wynn, and had lost my way 
in the mountain pass, when 
she encountered me. 

They both directed me to 
a path, which led by a short 
cut to Dwggynn Hill, and 
the old woman brought me 
a bow! of goat’s milk, which 
I found very refreshing. 
They then bade me good 
night, and following the di- 
rections they had given me, 
I was soon resting my 
tired limbs beneath Farmer 
Wynn’s hospitable roof. I 
related my adventure while 
Dame Wynn was preparing 
supper, and asked for some 
information respecting the 

ung woman, who was 

nown to both the farmer 
and his wife. 

“ Ah, r Mary Mor- 
gan !” said the farmer. “ It’s 
a thousand pities! There 
is not a better, and before 
: her sorrow came, there was 
= not a prettier lass on the 

* mountain side than Mary. 
David Jones, sir, was her 
sweetheart, and as fine and 
manly a chap as ever stood 
at the plough-tail, till he 


joined the ‘Daughters of 
Rebecca.’ He is dead, sir, 


long, long ago. _He was— 
but f cannot tell the story. 


I knew the lad well, and it 


always 
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David to return. Poor soul! she has waited 
three long years, and every day she hopes he will 
place wi , expecting to see him 
coming the chasring; but che sony wait till the 
day of judgment.” 

“T should like to hear her history,” I said. 
“Master Davis the curate will tell it to you 
better than I can, if you ask him to-morrow,” re- 
turned the farmer. ‘“ The parson know’d ’em 
both, and he’s very good to poor Mary and her 


I was forced to be content and wait for the 
morrow myself, when I resolved to call upon the 
curate, with whom I had already made acquain- 
tance, and ask him to relate ionounrtiemte 
sad story. The next day I met the curate while 
on my way to the n He was a hand- 
some, venerable ola gentleman, who, for the 
small stipend of thirty 8a year, had pre- 
sided for more than forty years over the spiritual 
welfare of the parishioners of D n Hill and 
the until he grown old 
i He was al- 
most worshi simple, honest peasantry, 
most of had known from the ou. 
and christened and confirmed with his own 
hands. I greeted him, and strolled along by his 
side, and soon found an opportunity to broach 
the subject of my curiosity. 

“ Ah, poor Mary Morgan !” sighed the curate, 
when I had sree my adventure in the clearing. 
“T have known her, poor thing! and I knew her 
sweetheart, David Jones, ever since they drew 
their first breath. I christened them both, and I 
was at Caernarvon when poor David suffered. I 
prayed with him at the last moment, and I hope 
and believe he died truly penitent. It is a long, 
sad story, sir. Let us sit down on this grass 
mound. I begin to feel my legs totter with 
weakness whefi I have walked for a short time, 
though I once thought nothing of clambering over 
Plynlimmon and at Cwdd-Gwnyss on 
Sunday, after vi already preached at 
Dwegynn Hill—but old will tell upon us all. 
I be ninety-five next birthday !” 

So the venerable old man and I seated our- 
selves upon the grassy mound, and he told the 
following story : i 

“ The parents of David Jones and Mor- 

were both farmers, and like most of the 
ers in this part of the country, they were 
poor, yet independent so far as the ability to sup- 

y all their simple wants were concerned, and 

avid and Mary were both only children. I, 
who make it a point of duty to know inti 
every individual amongst my few but widely- 
scattered flock, and so far as God permits me to 
guide them in their spiritual duties, was always 
pleased with oor: peonnenl visits to these families, 
and as the children grew up, I was glad to per- 
ceive the growing fondness of the young people 
for each other. David grew up to be a hand- 
some, manly fellow, and Mary when she had 
reached her se ear was one of the 
prettiest, as well as one of the best young wo- 
men in the united ge of Dwggynn and 
Cwdd-Gwnyss, and I looked forward with pleas- 
ure to the day when I should perform the mar- 
riage ceremony between them. I a when 
they became man and wife, the influence of 
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Mary’s 
cy to wildness I had ever remarked in 

his was a partiality for field-s: 
times led him to trangress the law of the land by 
. [knew that Mary had often begged 

im to desist from the practice, and he had prom- 
ised to do so, and kept his promise until again 
led astray by the ill example and ions of 
others. At length the time arrived when David 
and Mary were to be married, and as their pa- 
rents’ farms adjoined each other, it was 
that the young folks should: reside alternately 
with both their parents, and that the young man 
should assist in the cultivation of both farms on 
equal shares. About this time the various secret 
societies, of which the ‘Daughters of Rebecca’ 
was the most numerous and influential, began to 
be formed throughout the country. There were 
doubtless many honestly-dis , but ill-advised 
men belonging to these societies, formed for the 
redress by secret force of various social and po- 
litical grievances, but the majority of the mem- 
bers were the idle and dissolute young men of 
the county, who had all to gain and nothing to 
lose. IE don’t know by what means, but doubt- 
less th the influence of old companions 
whom he had been associated with in his various 
poaching expeditions, David Jones was induced 
to enro am name amongst the ‘ Daughters of 


“ Great was the distress of the old folks, but 

r still that of Mary, when they and she 

that David had himself with this 
outlawed band, and Mary at length obtained her 
lover’s ise that as soon as they were married 
he quit the order. Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, the proprietor of the Jones’s and Mor- 
gan’s farms, though a kind and generous land- 
lord, was jally obnoxious to the ‘ Daughters 
of Rebecea,’ in consequence of his determination 
to uphold the right o property, and his rigid re- 
solve to visit all those who were 


this illegal body. 
“ Meanwhile turnpikes were torn down and 
burnt, and their keepers abused and beaten, 
and in more than one instance, murdered; and 
sometimes the for miles ‘around, was il- 
luminated by the light from blazing barns and 
owners or, at to op 
the action of the authorities. Troops were called 
to protect the magistrates in the execution of their 
duties ; frequent collisions took place between 
the soldiers and the outlaws, and it was a period 
of terror and disaster to the well disposed through- 
out that section of the principality. It wanted, 
however, but two days of the time appointed for 
the wedding, and poor Mary rejoiced that the 
* The secret society known as “The Daughters of Re- 
becca,’’ was established to oppose by violent, though se- 
cret efforts, the heavy tax on the roads in North Wales, 
ted by the turnpikes. The members, who 
themselves in women’s clothes and blackened 
their faces, were sworn to destroy all turnpikes. and to 
burn the property of those who upheld the laws. They 
were also sworn to implicit obedience to the rulers of the 
society, After 


tting many depredations they were 
at length dispersed, and the leaders hanged or transported. 


|| 
3 | act of infringing those rights with the severest 
i penalties of the law ; consequently poor Mary’s 
‘ distress was all the greater, lest Sir Watkin 
i should hear that David had united himself with 
| | 
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time was so near at hand when David, who she 
knew would be true to his promise, would leave 
the society forever. 

“David and were to be married the day 
before Christmas. the night of the 23d De- 
cember, M sat pensive and alone by the cot- 

fire. tless and anxious, she glanced 
often from the flaming hearth to the window of 
the room; and a moment listening with deep 
anxiety, would relapse again into her musing. 
It was ten o’clock. The Welsh peasantry go 
early to bed and rise early ; her parents had been 
asleep for nearly two hours. ‘Aker long waiting 
she at length arose from her seat, softly opened 
the door, and looked forth into the night. An 
air of wildness about the girl, added to the sim- 
ren of her attire, and the strongly illuminated 
“loneliness of the house, imparted a shade of the 
romantic to her situation. Fitful gusts of wind 
before her face, ruffling her hair, and chill- 

her slight frame with a sense of something 


ny 
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as they passed a melan- 
ly | 

“* He will not come to-night,’ muttered the 
maiden, as, shuddering, she cautiously closed the 
door and returned to her position the fire. 
‘No, he will not come to-night.’ 

“ Still she sat and watch dreary, anxious, 
uncertain time. At length a shrill, low whistle 
was heard amid the howling “ss wind, and 
the girl sprang up, exclaiming, faintly : 

“She moved swiftly to the door, lifted the 
latch, and stood waiting in the doorway. Pres- 
ently a well known voice said, ‘ Mary.’ 

“* David,’ returned the girl, in a quiet, gentle 
tone, and the next moment they were standing 
side by side, and the maiden’s head was resti 
on the young man’s bosom. In ‘the delight 
that moment, she forgot the long, weary hours of 
waiting. The glory of his presence extinguished 
all the darkness which had oppressed her mind. 


! 


THE STREET SCRAP-GATHERER. 
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“?Mary,’ said the youth, after they had stood 
for some time silent, ‘ to-morrow tn to call 
you mine. I have waited long and risked much 
to meet you to-night, according to my promis’, 
which I never to-morrow I 
not quit ur side again. can remain now but 
a minute. It is 

“* But you go only to your er’s house, 
near by?’ cried eu. a tone of anxiety, for 
she guessed his meaning, and dreaded his reply. 

“** Mary,’ he said, ‘I am pledged to rejoin the 
society to-night. There is work on hand. They 
will suspect me of treachery if I flinch from my 
sworn duties. But it is for the last time. I have 
told them all, and with difficulty have obtained 
permission to quit the order. It proves how 

_™much they trust me,’ he added, in a tone of 


“* David,’ said the girl, ‘I have been much 
troubled to-night, as I sat brooding over the fire. 
Ihave had strange forebodings. Iam sure the 


ged—to—go—for—the ast time !’ said 
the girl, slowly, and almost wildly, with a strange 
intonation of voice. ‘No, no,’ she added, 

uickly, seizing him by the arm and dragging 
him further into the room. ‘ David,’ she almost 
shrieked, * you shall not go to-night !” 

“* Mary,’ replied the youth, ‘willingly, gladly 
would I stay away. Iwas a fool to join them. 
I was ignorant in a great measure of their object. 
I like not the work that we have to do to-night, 
and would avoid it; but I have with the utmost 
difficulty obtained permission to- leave them. 
To-night I stand pledged to rejoin them ; but in 
a few hours our task will be done. The place of 
our rendezvous is close at hand. Go sleep, dear 
Mary. Early on the morrow I will be with you, 
once more a freeman, to claim my bride.’ 

“ The light at this moment shone on the barrel 
of David’s gun, which he had placed near the 
door on entering the cottage, unseen by Mary. 
Now = 

<i id,’ she cried, ‘ carry fire-arms. 
There is mischief, dead! Tischief on hand, I 
have heard something of vengeance being sworn 
against Sir Watkin’s gamekeepers. It is what 
you are going to seek after. vid, it will be 
murder. The men have only done their duty. 
O, stay, stay! For pity’s sake; for my sake! 
For our happiness and of heaven, go not 
abroad beyond your father’s cot to-night !’ 

“« Dearest Mary, my honor is pledged,’ was 
the young man’s solemn reply. 

“The lovers still stood lingering. David 
would, how gladly, have remained behind, and 

his companions to go on their mission of 
destruction and vengeance alone. Mary still 
clung to him and earnestly begged him to stay ; 
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when suddenly both were startled by the sound 
of fire-arms, followed by a wild and piercing cry, 
which though but faintly heard, apparently pro- 
ceeded from the plantations in Sir W. ’s 
park, a quarter of a mile distant. 

“The re was instantly reminded of his 
pledge. Confused and horrified, and under the 
impression that something dreadful had happen- 
ed, he hastily kissed the cheek of the affrighhted 
damsel by his side, snatched his gun and darted 
away, ayn! 

“* Mary, I am too late already. I go to pre- 
vent mischief, if possible. Remember to-morrow 

“* Stay, David, stay !’ shri e young girl. 
Stay! murder stalks “abroad. I 
you if you do not stay.’ 

“But he upon whom she called was already 
out of hearing of her voice, and flinging her 
arms above her head, and clasping her hands, 
she shrieked aloud, and in a fit of dread and an- 
guish, fell senseless to the floor. 

“ The noise awoke her parents who were sleep- 
ing in an adjoining room. They sprang out of 
bed and came to see what had happened. They 
raised the unconscious girl, but their united 
efforts failed to restore her, and having carried 
her to bed, ‘they remained through the night 
watching her, as she lay like one that was dead. 
Hour after hour passed b , and still there was no 
sign of returning consciousness. ‘The closed 
eyes did not open, the blanched cheek recovered 
not its bloom, and the unnerved arm lay power- 
less. There was no discernible heaving of the 
bosom ; no sensible motion of the pulse; a cold 
dew rested upon her forehead, and the cast and 
solemnity of death overshadowed her still linea- 
ments, and save that the limbs were not rigid, 
nor as yet cold, there was nothing to betray the 
presence of life. She lay thus in a trance for 
sore hours, and woke at last in a raging 

ever. 

“ Meanwhile David Jones, guided by a vivid 
conflagration, which shortly burst forth, deepen- 
ing the darkness and obscurity around, hastened 
toward the spot where the occasional discharge 
of fire-arms was still heard. Striking his way 
through the wood, he had not proceeded fur when 
he discovered that the conflagration was caused 
by the es the house of Sir Watkin’s head 
farm-bailiff. The heuse and the adjacent barns, 
outhouses and stables were wrapped in flames. 

“In a few minutes he reached the scene of the 
outrage. The conflict had apparently ceased ; 
but he heard the murmur of gruff voices, min- 
gled with what seemed to be the groans ofa dying 
man. Pressing forward, he came upon a group 
of disguised and blackened ‘ Daughters of Re- 
becca,” who were standing or — around 
the body of one of their members who appeared 
to be fatally wounded, while two others of the 
society lay stark dead beside the farm-bailiff— 
also dead—a short distance off. 

“The dying Rebeccaite was a mere lad—a 
friend of David’s, who like himself, had been 
unwillingly persuaded to join the order, nay, who 
had only joined it because David had done so. 
Poor lad; but for its black stain, his smooth 
face and youthful, lar features would not 
have ill-become the feminine habiliments he 


wore in compliance with the rules of the society 


| 
| | 
doings of the society are very, very wicked, and 
I fear some evil is hovering over us. Don’t go 
p : back to-night; don’t, for my sake; if you love 
me, David! Why not leave them forever, to- 
night, as well as to-morrow 
“ Because they have my promise.’ 
“* David,’ said the girl, beseechingly, ‘if you 
love me you will not go!’ 
“*T do love you, Mary. God knows how 
Gg dearly ; but I must go. It’s only for this time. 
: I am pledged to go to-night; but I will go no 
| more after this. There, now you have my prom- 
ise, so dry your tears and let me see you smile.” 
q 
| 
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THE CHINESE BEGGAR. 


“Enraged, and forgetful, or rather heediess of 
all consequences, David’s instant impulse was to 


pan < friend’s death, for that the lad was 


dying was evident. He was already clenchi 
at the earth, and tearing up the roots of decay 
grass, in his death agony. 

“David forgot that in his hurry he had not 
resumed his woman’s attire, nor re-blackened hig 
face, which he had washed before presenting him- 
self to Mary, and was consequently easily retog- 
nized, by the ynder bailiffs and constables who 
were hasténing to the scene of riot, and were al- 
ready there in concealment behind the trees. 

“One of the under-bailiffs he perceived stand- 
ing in the shadow of the wood, engaged in re- 
loading his gun; the excited youth surmised 
that this must have been the man who had fired 
the fatal shot: and acting upon such a hasty and 
desperate conviction, almost before he was per- 
ceived oy. his own party, he pointed and dis- 
charged his gun at the ungu bailiff. He saw 
his victim fail, but staid to see no more. Stricken 
with terror at the action, he turned and fied 
straightway from the spot. At this moment a 
whole posse of constables arrived, and the Re- 
beccaites fled in confusion, leaving the dead and 
dying on the ground, 

* Friend and foe, in one red burial blent.’ 


“David had been seen and recognized, but be- 
fore any one could seize him he was gone; es- 

beyond their reach. 

“ Away he fied, t wood and tangled 
brake, with the hounds of fear following on his 
track ; heedless of all obstacles, onward he went, 
he recked not whither—onward for his life ! 

“ At daybreak he found himself in a bleak and 

rugged country, and he sat him down on the 
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skirts of a wood to rest. As he sat the sun 
rose red and fiery from the east; clothed, as 
his excited fancy pictured, with frowns, like 
one who came to proclaim himself the aveng- 
er of the slain, and he remembered the doom 
of Cain the first murderer, and how he be- 
came a am and a fugitive on earth, 
and carried with him the sign of his guilti- 
ness engraved on his forehead. 

“How changed it was with him, he 
thought! But yesterday—though not guilt- 
less, or castaiaed by sin, he was yet free from 
the curse of any deadly crime ; and now, at 
the dawnof another day, he sat, a conscience- 
stricken murderer—a wretch upon whose 
head any man might set a price! 

“In his darkness, and remorse, and fear. 
he looked back upon his former life, and 
saw, or seemed to see, how that all that was 
black and base in it might have been other- 
wise, and he a free and happy man. He 
thought of his early youth, from childhood 
upward ; of his early and growing love for 

; of her beauty, goodness and purity. 
Ah, her goodness and purity! By the dread . 
act of the past night, he had interposed a bar- 
rier between himself and her forever ! 

“Why had he not listened to her earnest 

leading? She seemed to him to have been 
1is good angel, who would and might have 
saved him had he not refused to hearken to 
her pleadings, and now she was lost to him 
forever. 

** He recollected how at one time in his life he 
had suffered from fearful dreams, and how on 
awakening, quaking with terror, he had rejoiced 
to discover that they were only dreams. O, that 
he could now awaken and find that the horror of 
the - night was buta dream! Butno. Too 
surely it was undeniable reality. He felt on his 
soul the weight of a damnable, inexpiable crime ; 
the cry of the avenger of blood was in his ears, 
and that cry he felt would never be hashed until 
vengeance was accomplished ! 

“Still he must arise and strive to elude the 
pursuing steps of the avenger. So he arose and 
wandered on for many miles heavily, halting, 
aimless. So for days he wandered on with the 
remorseless curse of Cain upon his brow. His 
ruddy cheek - grew pale and ghastly; his black 
hair turned gray with dread; his step lost its 
ligutness and vigor. So he rambled on, purpose- 
less, aimless, shunning the habitations of his fel- 
low-men ; his sole companions the demons born 
of his own remorse. 

“Days passed. How many he knew not; he 
had lost all sense of time. ‘The sun rose and set 
the nights and days came and were gone, all 
unheeded by him. A dull apathy came over 
him, and at last he grew utterly reckless and 
careless of life; still he would not, if he could 
avoid it, die by the hands of the executioners. 
Hunger often forced him to ask charity to s 
port the life he cared not to sustain ; ban he'oaly 
sought it of the poorest of the people ; and these, 
even these, pitied his wretched aspect, and gave 
him of their store; and men shook their heads 
and sighed, and women wept with compassion as 
they marked his premature decay, and mothers. 
pressed their infants to their bosoms, and uttered 
a prayer to Heaven, that their babe might die 
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rather than it should ever become such as he. 

“ At last he came to a great city. It was Liv- 
erpool; but he cared not to know its name. He 
walked through the crowded streets, purposeless, 
aimless as before. All he saw was a confused 
diversity of faces, a vast multitude of human be- 
ings engaged in the pursuit of pleasure and of 
business; but he felt, with bitterness indescrib- 
able, that he had nothing in common with them. 

“He roamed throughout the day from street 
to street, and at night, in rags and penniless, 
starving with hunger and cold, and fainting with 
weariness, he flung himself down on a doorstep, 
and all wretched as he was, sleep, which brings 
rest and relief to all, however wretched, came to 
him, and he slept heavilyand—dreamless. 

“Tt was here and thus the avenger found him. 
The rumor of a murder spreads quickly, and all 
the particulars of his case had reached the police 
stations some days before he arrived. He awoke 
suddenly, beneath the glare ofa strong light. A 
policeman was standing over him, with the bull’s- 
eye of his dark lantern turned full upon his face, 
comparing his features and garments with some 
printed descriptions he held in his hand. 

“The desperate man sprang up and strove to 
run, but the stranger seized him, and summonin 
assistance, led him away to meet a ch which 
he knew there was no answering morse- 
stricken, miserable, forsaken of God and man, 
there could be but one ending to this tragedy. 

“In the course of one week he was identified, 
tried, found guilty and condemned. Then it 
was,” interposed the curate, “that I heard of his 
capture and his doom, went to Liverpool, and 
remained with him till the day of his death, and 
I trust, as I have said before, that he died truly 
penitent, and in the full hope of a joyful resur- 
rection, 

“He asked for Mary, and prayed that she 
might remain in ignorance as to his fate. She 
was then, it was thought, dying, and he was so 
informed. ‘She is young,’ he said, ‘to die. And 
I killed her, too, unwittingly. But there is hope 
that we may meetin heaven. Poor, dear Mary! 
Poor Mary!’ These were his last words. He 
was hanged,” added the narrator, I fancied with 
some bitterness, for the commission of a crime 

trated on the spur of the moment when his 


mind was astray with anguish as he witnessed the’ 


eae of a beloved friend, and believed 
that he saw that friend’s assassin—for the edifi- 
cation of society ! 

“A month elapsed, and was restored to 
consciousness. Then it was that some foolish 
= her all: of the reckless deed of vio- 

ce ; of her lover’s flight; of his sufferings, his 
capture, his trial, his terrible death, and of the 
last words uttered by his lips. 

“Again she became unconscious; a relapse 
occurred, and her life was again despaired of; 
still, she recovered, and to perfect health; but 
never to perfect sanity. Happily, perhaps for 
her, she has forgotten all save that her lover left 
her on that eventful night to return on the mor- 
row. It seemied a merciful bereavement of 
memory, though it was painful to see her wan- 
dering for hours amongst the mountain passes, 
continually calling for David, and ever, as he 
came not at her call, going home under the delu- 
sion that he would surely cometo-morrew. Her 
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aged father fell ill and died ; but the good Sir 
Watkin, who had heard the sad story, gave per- 
mission to the mother and daughte: to occupy 
the cottage and farm, rent free, for life. 

“ After a while, poor Mary’s monomania be- 
came less violent. Now, save on certain occa- 
sions, she goes about her dairy and farm work as 
if she had never known trouble or care. She re- 
members her childhood and girlhood, and what 
has occurred since her illness; but the interval 
between is a blank, all save that David has gone 
and will return to-morrow.” 

The good curate here coneluded his narrative. 
I thanked him, expressed my sympathy for the 
unhappy young woman, and bidding him good 
day, returned to the farm-house. 

I and 

three years e ere again I visi wee 
Hill or the mountain ofPlynlimmon. The 
good old curate had been gathered to his fathers, 
and a younger man occupied his place. Farmer 
Wynn still lived at Dwggynn Hill, but poor 
Morgan’s long looked for morrow had 
come. Her death was melancholy, though, per- 
hape, painless. One bitter January night she 
gone forth, as was her wont, to meet her 
lover. Her aged mother, who was now bed-rid- 
den, waited in vain for herreturn. The morning 
came, and still she had not made herappearance. 
Then the neighbors were alarmed, and went 
forth to search for her. She was discovered ina 
clearing, cold and dead; the pure white snow a 
fitting bridal-robe, pure as her own young, blight- 

ed existence, lying unmelted on her bosom. 

She was buried in the churchyard of Dwggynn 
Hill, and over her lowly resting-place yearly 
bloom and blossom the snow-drops and the moun- 
tain-daisies, fair emblems of her own innocence 
and purity. And the spot where she lies is so 
calm and pleasant that one can scarcely imagine 
that it covers the remnant of so great a sorrow. 


A HEAVY PER CENTAGE. 

A somewhat verdant-looking individual called 
upon a jeweller in Montreal, and stated that he 
had managed to accumulate, by hard labor for 
the few past years, some seventy-five dollars ; 
that he wished to invest it in something whereby 
he might make money a little faster; and that 
he had concluded to take some of his stock and 
peddle it out. The jeweller selected what he 
thought would sell readily, and the new pedler 
started on his first trip. He was gone but a few 
days, when he returned, bought as much again 
as before, and started on his second trip. Again 
he returned, and greatly increased his stock. 
He succeeded so well, and accumulated so fast, 
that the jeweller one day asked him what profit 
he obtained on what he sold, “ Well,I put on 
*bout five per cent.” The jeweller thought that a 
very small profit, and expressed as much. 
“Well,” said the pedier, “I don’t know as I 
exactly understand about your cent., but an 
article for which I pay you one dolar, I generally 
sell for five.” 


There is no greater sign of a mean and sordid 
man, than to dote upon riches; nor is anything 
more magnificent than to lay them out freely in 
acts of bounty and liberality. 


= 
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THE AUTHORESS’S WIFE. 
BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


in our 
For- 


“Wuar foolish creatures we are, 
very wisdom,” sighed my Aunt Letitia. 
tunately for many of us, ‘our very wi ive 
us not our wish.’” Saying which she eho: off 
a little mist from the clear disc of her spectacles, 
and turned again diligently to her undignified 
employment of renovating a basket of old 
stockings, just brought in from the ironing-table 
by Betty the housemaid. 

It was a dismal, forlorn day, such as, despite 
the shade of Thomson, spring’s “ ethereal mild- 
ness ”’ is exceedingly apt to bring. Scareely a 
more deplorable scene could be imagined, than 
the view from the windows. Dark skeleton 
trees weeding torebodingly back to our discour- 

gaze; dingy fences and slimy walls drip- 


oes with the raindrops, not in a generous, 
on Me shower, but slowly, miserably, down- 
heartedly. 
transparent, set round with ridges of mud, and 
occasionally along the sheltered bank of with- 


Great pools of water, anything but 


ered, stalky, last year’s 8,a patch of snow, 
its original purity long since among by-gone rem- 
iniscences. Over and around all wailed and 
moaned a complaining southeast wind. 

Such was the view without; and after a shiv- 
ering glance, we all—that is, my madcap sister 
my consequential, “‘ almost-of-age,”’ broth- 

er Harry, and your himble servant, dear reader, 
came back shivering to the 
had heaped up the glowing anthracite into an in- 
vigorating, cheerful blaze, and sat down rather 
disconsolately—we girls with our work-baskets, 
and Harry took up for the fourth time the pre- 
vious evening’s Journal, to read, I suspect, the 
brilliant, spicy poetry, setting forth the enticing 


where Betty « 
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ties of some Dock Square clothing 
, as well as his wonderfully fitting 
garments, or to scan again the diversi: 
accomplishments of that astonishing article 
“Liquid Glue.”? At length down went 
the paper, and up rose Master Harry with 
an impatient “ pshaw !” 
Katy looked up to his face inquiringly. 
“ Why,” said he, “still another new 
book by a woman! How I should hatea 
woman who was forever dabbling with 
and ink ! Heaven keep me clear of such!” |. 
And away he went to stretch himself out 
_ on the sofa with the air of a savant of the 
most profound wisdom. 
Then it was that our Aunt Letitia, the 
’ beloved maiden aunt who had no single 
grim or old maidish sentiment in her whole 
cheerful, generous heart, uttered the fore- 
going remark. Our spirits rose at once, 
and and I exclaimed simultaneously : 
“O, Aunt Letitia, tell us about it !” 
She looked at us with the placid satis- 
— that betokened consent, while she 
ed . 


“ About what, you simple creatures ?” 
Katy pushed her ottoman close to the 
basket of stockings, and replied : 

“O, aunty, you know well enough what a splen- 
did story your tone told us of. And to-day is 
just the time to hear it, when we are all so cross 
and stupid with being obli to lose our ride. 
Don’t waste a minute, but begin.” 

She gave her own mellow, ¢ laugh at this 
sally of impatience, and said: “Well, well, 
Katy, you wilful creature, but I want first to ask 

why a woman should not write a book if 
she-has the ability, and patronize the stationer as 
was toreply. “ You plen- 
ty betaer answers In a yaad places than I can 
ive. Everybody knows, when the mistress of a 
use is a blue stocking or Mrs. Jelliby, far-off 
Africa gets very much better taken care of than 
her own family—witness poor little Caddy and 
her brothers in ‘ Bleak House.’ ” 

“ Ah, well,” said my aunt, looking leniently at 

’s bold, triumphant face over her specta- 
sles, ‘‘ you’re like many others of your sex, Har- 
ry. Iwont be as merciless ne time will be in 
trampling down your theory. Listen to my story: 

« Frederic Brownell cherished just suc 
ments as yours, Harry, only his talk was a thou- 
sand times more extravagant. Indeed, his hor- 
ror of literary wemen was so intense, that I have 
heard he was actually grieved when he received 
the first note from his beautiful betrothed Helen 
Armstrong, to find the chirography so daint 
and exquisite, and the language so refined 
intellectual. 

“*« For mercy’s sake, Helen, what are you do- 
ing ?’ he said, one day about a month after they 
were married, as he came in from the store and 
found his young wife cosily ensconced in the 
luxurious corner of the tete-a-tete, her fine dark 
eyes all aglow with enthusiasm, and a nameless 
light irradiating her whole face, while the same 
slender hand he had placed the wedding-ring up- 
on, clasped a sheet of paper closely scribbled 
with suspiciously short lines, and the other held 
the pretty gold pencil-case he had given her. 
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“She started up in alarm at his hasty words, 
and looked around wildly to account for the utter 
horror his face betrayed. I was sitting with my 
worsted-work in the rocking-chair opposite the 
tete-a-tete, and for half an hour had been quietly 
watching the pretty picture she made, while the 
inspiration of her verse drifted in light or shade 
her face. How vexed I 

is rude interruption, and the ing dee 
into indignation as he proceeded. 

“* What have you there, Helen? Is it possi- 
ble you are writing Y 

“Comprehending his meaning now, Helen 
blushed the deepest crimson, and stammered : 

“*Why,Fred, I was only stringing a few rhymes 
while resting from my morning’s work. few 
thoughts came which I wished to catch while 
they were fresh. But what is the matter with 

u ? 

“ He was thoroughly vexed and could not hide 
it, eying the inoffensive paper on the carpet, as if 
he would gladly have trampled it under his feet. 
“*T never mistrusted such a thing!’ he 
muttered. 

Something more than surprise flushed Helen’s 
cheek now, and I saw the tear swelling up to her 
eye, and quiver of the lip that said meekly, “I 
do not understand your meaning, Frederic. You 
seem offended at I scarcely know what. I wish 


you would s lainly.’ 
“« Well, will, dearest. How in the world 


you came to think of such a thing as —s po- 
we is a mystery to me! [ut like a dear little 
you 


you'll promise to give up the habit, wont 


** She looked thoroughly distressed and grieved, 
and thinking it was getting to be a domestic 
scene, scarcely fitted for the presence of a third 
party, I anletly gathered up my work, and was 
passing out, when Fred arrested me. 

“* Don’t go, Miss Letitia—this isn’t a quarrel, 
by any means. It’s only fair I should explain 
— to both of you. You see, dear Helen, 
I have a few peculiar notions, and one of them, 
the most decided of all, is a perfect horror of 
any literary attempts from a lady. I cannot 
find words apron enough to express my ab- 
horrence of a strong-minded. woman. Such a 
one is as much out of place, as your pure-leaved 
camellia there, Helen, would look in a lawyer’s 
dusty, smoky office, or as that heliotrope, so de- 
liciously sweet here in the parlor, would be amid 
the coarse sights and sounds and smells in my 
store, among the West India goods. A woman 
is sweet and pure and lovely, the guiding, minis- 
tering angel of our home, but any attempts on 
her part at science, literature, or business, are ri- 
diculous enough, Of course, I don’t want an 
ignorant wife. ~ I rejoice to have you enjoy books, 
and be capable of entering into refined conver- 
sation, but a writer, a blue—horrible! horrible ! 
And now my little Helen knows why it fright- 
ened me to see herattempting rhymes. True, in 
‘pe women have won fame, but it must alwa 

at the expense of domestic happiness. , No 
good wife can be an authoress.’ 

“With which profound remark, this one of 
many arrogant, self-sufficient lords of creation 
concluded his speech, and looked around as if 
he had silenced forever any doubt in our minds. 
Idid not speak, but his wife said quietly, al- 
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though I detected the restless, troubled under- 
current beneath that calm, sweet tone : 

“« Thank you, Frederic; I am glad you have 
acquainted me with your sentiments. ‘They are 
entirely new to me, but rest assured you shall 
never be disturbed b any further literary at- 


tempts from your . 

“He kissed her fondly, her flushed 
cheek, and said, so nizingly, I could have 
boxed his ears for indignation, ‘ "3 my good 
little wife !’ lit a cigar, and disappeared. As the 
door closed after him, Helen raised the paper 
from the floor, and conevieg it to the grate, 
threw it upon the glowing of coals, standing 
to watch it crimple, then brighten into a fiery 
sheet, with every pencil stroke standing out vivid 
and distinct as if carved of ebony, finally black- 
en and fall away to dull, gray ashes. With a 
forced smile, far more melancholy to me than a 
burst of tears, she said : 

“ «Tt was an ode to his birthday. Fortunately 
enough I have escaped the folly of presenting it.’ 

“The tone betrayed how many bright hopes 
and joyful anticipations had fallen to ashes, as 
well as the luckless poem. I scarcely knew 
what to say, but she did not expect a reply, and 
was entirely absorbed with her heroic eflorts at 
self-control and cheerfulness. She took out her 
work and began to sew furiously, but I saw how 
widely the needle sped of its mark, and how the 
fingers trembled that held it. Presently the 
work was laid aside, and her head drooped for- 
ward to the sofa;ycushion, with the face averted 
from my gaze. But it needed no glance at the 
familiar features, for me to know Helen Brown- 
ell’s heart. I saw how it was writhing beneath the 
humiliating, bitter discovery of the clay in the hero 
she had worshipped. I the torturing agony of 
a proud heart and noble mind, compelled by the 
hand the best beloved, to submit to be treated 
like a pretty, petted child, instead of a sympa- 
thizing, noble-minded woman. And my indig- 
nation at this summary putting down of talents 
so superior to his own, almost made me dislike 
as well as despise her husband. A smothered, 
long-drawn sigh drew me to her side instantly. 
I laid my hand on her forehead, and whispered, 
‘It’s a cruel shame, darling !’ 

“Ah, children, I was young then. I have 
since learned it will never do, no matter how 

t our sympathy or indignation, it will never 

0 to hint a doubt of the kindness and tenler- 

ness of one to the other of a married couple. 

And this true, sweet wife resented even the im- 
plied reproach. 

“*No, no, Letitia, Frederic is not cruel—he 
does not mean to be. . Never husband loved a 
wife better than Iam loved. But he has caught 
the narrow-minded sentiments of some of his 
associates. I can soon convince him of his error.’ 

“ She lifted her head, as the rose suddenly rises 
up shaking off the shower that oppressed it, and 
smiled bravely. 

“Yes, yes, I must find a way to open his 
eyes, without allowing him to suspect I am tak- 
ing a physician’s part. Not'write! Why, Le- 
titia, though I never touched a pen, how could I 
help thinking poetry? It isin my soul, and if 
it was not meant to be nourished and cultivated, 
why was itimplanted there? Ah, I acknowledge 
ic grioves mo deeply to find my husband has no 
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higher standard for the wife he has chosen to walk 
by his side on a life-long journey. I know—I 
feel it within me, that we women are of 
more than needlework and household duties— 
more even than encouraging the drooping hearts, 
or tending the beds of our sick kindred. eav- 
en knows I would have none of these com- 
mon duties neglected, but I see not why a culti- 
vated intellect, an aspiring genius, may not en- 
liven these homely duties, making them more 
surely and cheerfully fulfilled. I am confident 
they can all be combined in one.’ She rose to 
her feet, her face glowing with the inspired re- 
solve. ‘Whatdid he say? Domestic happi- 
ness must be sacrificed to fame—no good wif: 
could be an authoress? I will prove it false. 
He shall yet acknowledge the wrong he has done 
the sex !’ 


“Then came a flood of tears, deluging and 
cooling her burning cheeks, and when they were 
wiped away the storm had pessed, and she was 
tranquil and serene again. 

“Come and see us often,’ called out 
both my friend and her husband, as I left the 
house that evening. And so I did, keeping a 
friendly and most interested watch over the 
course of their domestic life. 

“Fred Brownell was a kind, amiable, well- 
meaning man, but he was thoughtless and incon- 
siderate, and inclined to be exacting and over- 
bearing in regard to his pet theories, while his 
wife was one of those delicate, sensitive temper- 
aments, so keenly.alive to every implied reproach, 
or latent slight. Such opposing qualities must 
certainly have caused misunderstanding, alien- 


ation, and agora | open warfare and misery, but 


for the quick intellect and firm, self-reliant will, 
that rendered Helen so superior to many jealous, 
unhappy, irritated wives, with just such sensitive- 
ness as hers. Yet they were very happy, even 
though the business panic affected eric’s 
trade likewise, and rendered it neces- 
that the expenses of the house- 
hold should be closely attended to. 
And what a model house it was! So 
neat and clean and cheerful, amid its 
unpretending elegance. Noone could 
help echoing Fred’s own proud decla- 
ration that there was not another such 
teel and capable little housekeeper 
town. 
“*Tt’s all owing,’ said he, laughing 
to me, ‘to that wee bit of a lecture i 
gave her so early after our marriage. 
uch a splendid little economist s 
is without any one’s mistrusting it. 
Why, Letitia, it is perfectly wonderful 
how she makes a tiny sum of money 
hold out for adozen wants.’ A twinkle 
in Helen’s eye made me think, just 
then, that perhaps the pen and ink- 
stand locked up so carefully in the sec- 
retaire, might have a word to say about 
compound interest, or at least partial 
payments. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he continued, 
‘you see I have proved right. Now 
just imagine how it might have been. 
Fancy the house littered from one end 
to the other, with scraps of paper, rolls 
of manuscript, and from 
the table-linen to Helen’s rosy fingers, 
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with stains of ink. And at dinner, 

u and I, while vainly endeavoring to swallow 
indigestible bread and uncooked pudding, might 
be regaled with scraps of original poetry or 
ot new dramas. Horrible, horrible !’ 

“ He laughed, and so did I, and so did Helen, 
longest and heartiest of either, and the moment 
he left us, she came dancing up to me holding 
aloft the dainty fore-finger, on whose fairness 
rested a tiny black stain. 

“* Only look, Letitia, at this guilty proof of my 
disobedience. All the time he was talking there 
was that atrocious blot of ink on my finger. I 
tried my best, but could not erase it, any more 
es, Mrs. Bluebeard could cleanse the fatal 

Key.” 


* Another time, two years after this last visit, 
while 1 was with Helen, Fred came home with a 
new book just then exciting attention, with the 
favorable criticisms of w all the papers had 
been filled. 

“« There, Helen,’ he said, pees it over to her 
side, ‘ there’s something worth reading, I can tell 
you. The man who wrote it may well be proud. 
And judging from the number of editions, he 
has a snug little sum for the bank.’ 

*«*T supposed the author was unknown,’ said 
I. ‘Why do you say a man? Perhaps it isa 
lady who has been so fortunate.’ 

“ His lip curled a little. ‘ You don’t suppose 
a woman wrote a book like that, do you?’ and 
peremptorily dismissed the subject. 

“T did not care myself to pursue it further, for 
I had caught a sudden flash shimmering through 
Helen’s drooping lashes, and was overwhelmed 
with the new revelation that broke upon me. 

“Tt was not so cheerful a scene, when next I 
visited the house. Helen’s colorless cheeks lay 
against the scarcely whiter pillow, and from the 
coverlet, beside her, pee up a dark, downy 
little head. She received my congratulations 
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absently, and despatching the nurse from the 


chamber, turned y to say: 

“*Dear Letitia, I am so glad to see you! 
You are the very friend I need. Something is 
amiss with Frederic. His cheek is pele, and his 
manner embarrassed and di , and every 
time he looks at the precious little one, his eye 
fills with tears. Will you ey him and find out 
what it is? He tries to hide it from me, but it is 
far more injurious to lie here, and worry, worry, 
all the time, surmising a state of affairs, a great 
deal worse, I dare say, than the truth. Go, dear 

- Letitia, and win his confidence. If it is business 
trouble, as I suspect, hasten to tell me.’ 

“ It was evident the uncertainty kept her very 
restless and nervous, so the moment Frederic 
came into the house [ hastened to meet him. I 
did not wonder his wifewas anxious, when I saw 
his haggard face and feverish eye. I explained 
my errand at once. Hie looked distressed and 


“*Poor child, why will she seek to share a 
man’s troubles? I have tried to keep it from her, 
lest it should injure her in her present delicate 
health. The*fact is, Letitia, I am ruined!’ 

“He jerked the word out, bitterly, wrathfally, 
as if injured through his own conscious innocence. 

** Not even the house here, can I call my own. 
I am not surethe anfeeling creditors will leave a 
bed for that helpless darling and her babe to lie 
upon. God help fer! 

“ He stopped stiienly: The veins across his 
forehead knit themselves like cords. The pent 


emotion so long smothered down came surging 
up, and with a deep groan, he covered his te 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

“* Poor Helen! sweet, delicate, helpless dar- 
ling, with her little babe. It is for her sake I 
grieve. What will become of her!’ he groaned, 
again. 


loss or humiliation. 
that moment of his deep 
distress, I forgave him 
all his injustice towards 


his noble, gifted wife, for 
the sake of his true and 
abundant love. 


“* You must use your 
own judgment,’ he said 
‘about telling her. I 
confess I am almost 
afraid. it will 
be best to consult the 
doctor.’ 

“ We did so, and kind 
Dr. W. decided when I 
whispered I did not im- 
agine the announcement 
would cause any distress, 
that it was wisest to 
gratify her. 

“Twas not d int- 
ed. A radiant smile il- 
luminated her face, the moment she was ac- 
quainted with her husband’s loss of wealth. 

“ « Now, Letitia,’ she cried, ‘is the hour I have 
waited for so long! Now is my hour of triumph!’ 

“ Nurse,’ continued she, authoritatively, ‘I 
want you to raise me up with the pillows, and 
bring the prettiest wrapper from the closet. 
There’s a dressing cap, too, in the drawer, Letitia. 
I want you to dress me for company,’ laughing 
a low, sweet laugh. 

“ The nurse remonstrated, but she was nage a 
tory, and we saw plainly contradiction was 
more injurious than indulgence. So the pale, 
pink. wrapper was folded aroand the slender 
waist, and the dark, glossy hair put back beneath 
the pretty cap, a fanciful but most becoming 
mixture of airy lace, gossamer bows, and velvet 


“ How surpassing lovely she looked in the be- 
coming costume, the rich hue of her wrapper, 
and the soft, pink flush on her cheek, setting off 
80 prea on? the shining dark eyes, and ex- 
treme fairness and delicacy of complexion. 

“« Now,’ said she, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
‘baby must have his embroidered blanket, and 
then call Frederic in.’ 

“We obeyed. The husband came in slowly 
and dejectedly; we saw how he dreaded the 
meeting. The doctor, the nurse, and I, quiet 
the scene, at her earnest request. 

his eyes rested on the pretty picture, he 
smiled fondly, and a deeper gloom settled down 
upon his face. She took his hand tenderly in 
hers, and looked up, with fondness into his face. 

“ * Frederic,’ said she, ‘ have I been a careless 


and negligent wife ?” 
“ He looked up in rise and reproach. 
wis What a question you to ask me, my 


“« Answer me, my husband, yes, or no.’ 
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“*No, my blessed wife, I have not deserved 
one half your goodness.’ 

“* Has your house or your clothes suffered for 
want of my care?” 

derstand your meaning. here has been no 
chance for complaint, Who dared 
insinuate such a thing ?” 

“ Her face was ety beautiful, the silvery 
voice thrilling with tenderness and exultation. 

“* And yet, Frederic, I have dabbled with 
and ink. Yuwie been so lost and misguided as 
to become an authoress. But since it has not 
been, as you predicted, at the expense of home 
comfort or affection, will you not forgive me ? 
At any rate let these plead for me.” And she 

the bank books, I had placed at her re- 
uest upon the pillow, in his tre hand. 

“ The bewildered husband opened the books 
mechanically, saw the name and sums written 
therein to his wife’s account, not m hundreds, 
but in thousands, andejaculated: “Good heavens, 
on What does this mean ?” 

“* Nothing, dear Fred, only you are not 
ruined in business if you are in character, by in 
ing an authoress for a wife. You remember the 
book you assured us was written bya man. O, 
Fred, to think how you praised a woman’s lit- 
erary efforts, then, and that woman of all others 
—your wife.’ Her clear laugh was delicious ! 

“« Well,” said Aunt Letitia, “ perhaps some one 
will see you, Harry, just as humiliated and crest- 
fallen, and as delighted to be so, as was Frederic 
Brownell.” 

“ What a splendid ' , Aunt Letitia,” cried 

of And such a denouement.” 

“Hush, hush,” said my aunt, softly, wiping 
her cheek. ‘“‘ We laid her back, so tiful and 
happy, and bade her be quiet and sleep. While 
Fred, touchingly penitent and . took the 
baby in his arms, a betterand wiser man, and sat 
down in the rocking chair, gazing thoughtfully 
upon its tiny features. We remained very quiet 
for nearly an hour, when suddenly Helen called 
out, in a sharp, unnatural voice : 

“What is that roaring? How dark and cold 
itis. Fred, Letitia, where are you ?” 

“We saw the white arms thrown up wildly, 
and sprang to the bedside. But it was too late. 
Helen was dead! Ah, children, too much joy is 
death for some.” 


A tell a 
of a her, who, descending from the 
pulpit after preaching a sermon in which he had 
affirmed that everything God had made was well 
made, was apostrophised by a cripple, who mali- 
ciously asked him whether he thought his asser- 
tion would hold good, as a general rule. “B 
the way, Mr. Parson, do you think I am well 
made?” Well, yes, my good friend, I con- 
sider you are very well made—for a hunchback,” 
was the prompt reply of the clergyman. 


LESSONS OF THE HEART. 
Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the 
And learning wiser grow without his books. 
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A CEYLON JUGGLER. 


As this was one of the idle seasons of the year, 
during which labor is suspended while waiting 
for the rain of the monsoon, ere recommencing 
the sowing of rice, the Kandyans were lounging 
about their villages, or red in groups by the 
roadside, engaged in li and seden amuse- 
ments. In one place a crowd was eollected to 
watch the feats of a juggler, who, to our surprise, 
commenced his rmance by jumping up on 
to a pole, and ing his feet eS oe 
six feet from the ground. On this he coursed 
along by prodigious | , and returning to the 
audience, seated him on his perch, and then 
oO his exhibition. This consisted of endless 

rts of legerdemain : catching pebbles from his 
confederate below, which, upon opening his 
closed hand, flew away ee breaking an 

shell and allowing a small serpent to esca 
few it; and keeping a series of brass balls tn 
motion by stvtking them with his elbows as well 
as his . on his nose a small 
stick with @n inverted at top, from which 
twelve perforated balls were suspended by silken 
cords, he twelve i rods in his mouth 
and so guided them by his lips and tongue as to 
insert the end of sot in @ corresponding aper- 
ture in the ball, till the whole twelve were sus- 
tained by the rods, and the central support taken 
away. 

his, and endless other tricks he performed, 

balancing himself all the while on tle single pole 
on which he stood. He took a ball of granite, 
six or seven inches in diameter, and probabl 
fourteen pounds weight, and standing with his 
arme extended in line, he rolled it from the wrist 
of one hand across his shoulders to the wrist of 
the other, backward and forward repeatedly, ap- 
parently less by raising his arms than by a vigor- 
ous effort af the muscles of the back ; then seiz- 
ing it in both hands he flung it repeatedly twenty 
feet high, and watching it in its descent till with- 
im a few inches of his skull, he bent forward his 
head, and caught the ball each time between his 
shoulders ; then bounding along the road, still 
twoanted on his pole, he closed his jormance 
amid the smiles of the audience.—/rom Sir. J. 
Emerson-Tennent’s Ceylon. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


The Springfield Republican talks in this wise : 
“* Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’ says the 
maxim, but the maxim lies. There’s a will in 
all men to get rich, but there is not a way for a 
fifth to a fiftieth part of them todoso. ‘God 
helps those who help themselves ’—sometimes. 
It depends a good deal upon what a man is try- 
ing to help himself to, and whether it is, on the 
whole, desirable that he should be helped. ‘ I’ll 

’ has been doing journey-work in infant 
schools and Sunday schools till the poor little 
girls and boys have supposed that there was 
a magic in it which would ultimately introduce 
them to a glory equal to that of ittington, 
Lord Mayor of London. The trouble is that it 
is the weakest head that takes the most encour- 


= 

agement from these maxims and proverbs, and is 

most acted upon and influenced by them. A 

boy with brains is never troubled by these 

Cowrss. | things.” 


“ Hark, my maiden, and I'll tell you 
By the power of my art, 
All the things that e’er befel you, 
And the secret of your heart. 


“ How that you love some one,—-don’t you? 
Love him better than you say; 
Wont you hear, my maiden, wont you? 
What's to be your wedding-day ?” 


“ Ah, you cheat, with words of honey, 
You tell stories, that you know! 
Where’s the husband for my money 


That I gave you long ago? 


“ Neither silver, gold, or copper 
Shall you get this time from me; 
Where’s the husband, tall and proper, 
That you told me I should see?” 


“ Coming still, my maiden, coming, 
With two eyes as black as sloes; 
Marching soldierly, and humming 

Gallant love-songs as he goes.”’ 


“ Get along, you stupid gipsey! 
I wont have your barrack-beau ; 

Strutting up to me half tipsy, 
Saucy—with his chin up—so!”’ 


“ Come, I'll tell you the first letter 
Of your handsome sailor's name "— 
“T know every one, that’s better, 
Thank you, gipsey, all the same.” 


“Ha, my maiden, runs your text so? 
Now I see the die is cast; 
And the day is—Monday next.” “No, 
Gipsey, it was—Monday last !"’ 
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LEND ME FIVE POUNDS, 


ORIGINAL.) 
“ DREAMING.” 


BY B. FRANKLIN HOOKER. 


One night as I was sitting 
In my chamber dark : 
The fire was faintly flitting 

An uncertain light ; 
Soon I fell to dreaming— 
Dreaming of the past: 
Of the many pleasures 
In my childhood cast. 
Dreaming of my playmates, 
And the pretty dell 
On the old estates, 

Where our parents used to dwell; 
And of the pranks we played 
Upon our parents kind, 
But now they all are laid 
Beneath the grassy vale. 


As I sat there dreaming 
By the smouldering fire, 
My brain with thoughts wat teeming 
With memories of the past. 
And as I still kept thinking, 
I gazed into the fire; 
The embers, faint and dying, 
Spoke the word, retire! 


LEND ME FIVE POUNDS! 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Tue Rector of Chirley in N—— shire, Eng- 
land, was one of those fortunate individuals who, 
being blessed with moderate desires and ambi- 
tions, was the happy possessor of everything that 
could render life agreeable. He was not past 
middle age; he possessed a handsome, portly 
person, a pleasant set of features, a beautiful and 
amiable wife whom he dearly loved, and by 
whom he was loved dearly in return, two lovely 
children—a son and a daughter—and a good 
living of fifteen hundred pounds a year in a de- 
lightfully romantic part of the country, of which 
no one, not even the bishop of his diocese, 
could deprive him, so long as his conduct did not 
do outrage to his sacred calling—a thing not 
very likely to occur with a man of the Reverend 
Charles Markham’s character and temperament. 
For, though he was remembered by his class- 
mates to have been a wild lad at “ Harrow,” and 
was spoken of by his fellow-colleagues as having 
been by no means remarkable for his hard read- 
ing at Baliol College, Oxford University, and as 
having been fonder of his dog and his gun than 
of the duties pertaining to the midnight lamp, he 
was now regarded with esteem and reverence by 
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his parishioners ; and his only uncanonical habit 
and delight—if, indeed, it may truly be termed 
uncanonical—was, that he still adhered to his - 
college liking for a glass of generous wine, taken 
in moderation, and was never happier than when, 
as he was in the habit of doing once or twice a 
week, he was enjoying his wine and his long clay 
pipe (he was above the snobbishness of cigars) 
with the lord of the manor, the squire, the village 
doctor, and occasionally a neighboring clergy- 
man, together with his own curate, who—to do 
the worthy rector justice-—was always invited on 
these innocent festive occasions. 

I knew the Reverend Charles Markham when 


I was a boy, and seldom failed to spend a few 
days at the rectory on the occasions of my return 
—at periods long distant—from my sea, voyages. 
I recollect it was always a matter of wonder with 
those who had known Charles Markham in youth 
and early manhood, by what means he, possessed 
of no family influence amd no superabundance of 
money and no extraordinary talents, came to be 
inducted into a living which many a wealthy 
country gentleman, or even many a titled per- 
sonage, would have been glad to have secured 
for a younger son. ; 

To be sure, Charles Markham had been at 
Harrow—one of those great public schools at 
which, generally speaking, the sons of the nobil- 
ity and gentry only can obtain admittance, on ac- 
count of the expenses attending a boy’s educa- 
tion there—and he had subsequently taken the 
degree of A. M. at Oxford; but it was known 
that he had been at Harrow, as it were, on suf- 
frage, and that some time before he quitted Ox- 
ford to accept a small curacy of fifty pounds a 
year, he had become very poor. 

The father of Charles Markham had made a 
moderate competency in the hosiery business, 
and retiring, had been seized with the mania of 
making his only son a gentleman. Though it 
cost him nearly half his income annually, he re- 
solved to send the boy to Harrow, and to afford 
him such an allowance of pocket money as 
should place him, in that respect, on a par with 
the sons of the wealthiest; and though the lad’s 
humble birth was somewhat against him in that 
assemblage of high-born youths, his spirit and 
good temper, together with his generous expen- 
diture of money, and his readiness to oblige 
those of his school-fellows who, if his superiors 
in station, were his inferiors in wealth, had made 
him a favorite. The like generosity on the part 
of his father enabled young Markham to pass 
through his first three years at Oxford with 
eclat, amongst the aristocratic young men there 
assembled; but at the end of the third year, old 
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Mr. Markham lost nearly the whole of his prop- 
erty through some unfortunate speculation, and 
dying with old age and grief, left his son, with no 
rich uncle or aunt to look to for assistance, to 
fight his way through the world as best he could. 

Of course the son of the hosier was cut by his 
aristocratic companions, as soon as it was dis- 
covered that he no longer had the means to com- 
pete with them in their extravagant expendi- 
ture ; but Charles Markham, instead of foolishly 
taking this sad reverse of fortune to heart, united 
himself with the graver and, generally, humbler 
class of reading men, and set himself to work to 
fit himself for a college “ fellowship,” or, that 
failing, a humble curacy. 

With what many persons called foolish precip- 
itancy, the young man very soon rendered him- 
self ineligible for a “fellowship” by falling in 
love with, and marrying the pretty daughter of 
a farmer in the vicinity of Oxford; and as after 
taking to himself a wife, § was. absolutely neces- 
sary to do something to maintain her, he was 
very thankful, shortly after, to accept the curacy 
already alluded to, which was offered him by the 
father of a young man who had still regarded 
him with some degree of friendship, when the 
rest of his college chums had forsaken him. 

To the curacy the now Reverend Charles 
Markham retired with his pretty young wife; 
and all who knew him supposed that he would 
remain a plain curate for the rest of his days. 
Consequently everybody was taken by surprise 
when, some five years after, the announcement 
was made in the clerical record that the Reverend 
Charles Markham, late curate of St. Mary’s in 
Chelsea, near London, had been presented with 
the rich incumbency ot Chirley, N—— shire, the 
income attached to which amounted to fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum ! 

On the occasion of one of my visits, by some 
chance the conversation, one evening when the 
squire and the lord of the manor and other of 
the reverend gentleman’s friends were present, 
turned upon the chances which sometimes lead 
to fortune, and a gentleman present remarked 
that oftentimes that which at one time appeared 


to be the very bane of a man’s existence, turned |” 


out to be a stepping-stone to fortune, 

Mr. Markham had listened to the conversation 
without taking part init. Presently, however, 
he laid down his pipe, and giving a preliminary 
“ahem !” thus commenced ; 

% Gentlemen, I know that it has been a sub- 
ject of wonder to many of those whom I now 
esteem as my friends, how I, the son of a trades- 
man, without family influence—and through the 
unfortunate failure and decease of my poor 
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father, in the later years of my youth left without 
money—came into the possession of a living 
which I know the Earl of M——, whose estate 
lies in the adjoining parish, had expressed him- 
self desirous of securing for one of his own 
younger sons. I have hitherto never mentioned 
the circumstances which led to my advancement 
to any one beyond the members of my own fam- 
ily; I will, however, now relate them to you, 
and you shall judge for yourselves how much or 
how little J am indebted to chance or fortune for 
my extraordinary success—for I acknowledge 
that I desire no loftier position than that I now 
hold, nor no greater share of this world’s goods. 
Thousands whose prospects were far superior to 
mine, would be glad to be as Iam to-day. But 
before I begin, gentlemen, fill your glasses! This 
claret wine you will find excellent. It is a pres- 
ent from the earl, and is of a rare vintage.” _ 

The glasses and in some instances the pipes 
were re-filled, and the Reverend Charles Mark- 
ham thus continued : 

“At the time of my father’s decease, I was on 
the point of marrying ‘my present wife. My 
father’s death caused a postponement, and, as 
many thought, rendered it very improbable that 
Ishould marry for years to come, since, as many 
of you are aware, I was left almost without a 
penny in the world ; but Susan and I loved each 
other, and akind friend having offered to procure 
me a curacy of fifty pounds a year, near London, 
I eagerly accepted the offer and married—as 
everybody said, foolishly. However, at the end 
of a year, my wife’s father died, leaving her a 
small property which, having been invested in 
the three and a half per cent. consols, brought us 
the very comfortable addition of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. We thought ourselves 
rich ;,and, happy in each other’s society, were 
content to pass through life without burthening 
ourselves with ambitious desires for that which 
seemed to us unattainable. But Providence 
always sends some trouble to vex us, in order 
‘that we may not become too much wrapped up 
in ourselves, to the injury of our spiritual 
welfare. 

““When I was a boy, I recollect that an old 
gentleman, who was always attired in a snuff- 
colored coat of antique cut, knee breeches of the 
same color, and worsted stockings, who wore 
buckles on his shoes, and an old three-cornered 
cocked hat set upon a rusty scratch wig, was a 
frequent and I fancy not a very welcome visitor 
at my father’s house. He was an odd-looking 
little man, with a sharp, pinched-ap face, and he 
appeared to make the same suit of threadbare 
though decent clothing last him forever, for his 
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clothes never looked better nor worse. I have 
faint recollection that he was perpetually want- 
ing to borrow money in small sums, and that he 
usually succeeded, much against my father’s 
will, in obtaining what he wanted, or at least in 
obtaining some money, for which he was partic- 
ular in writing out formal acknowledgments, the 
which, as soon as his back was turned, my father 
with asmile, half of vexation, half of pity, used 
to tear to pieces and throw into the fire. He al- 
ways patted my head, said I was a fine lad, and 
would be surg to get on in the world, and asked 
me many questions relative to my studies. Who 
or what he was, or how old he was, I did not 
know ; but if I recollect right, he professed to 
have known my father when he was a boy. So 
he must have been pretty well advanced in years, 
for my father was not a young man when he mar- 
ried my mother. 

“After I went to Oxford, I saw no more of the 
old gentleman, and had almost forgotten his ex- 
istence, when one day, soon after my wife had 
received her father’s legacy, our maid-of-all- 
work entered my study, as I sat writing and 
compiling the three sermons I had to preach the 
next day (for my rector, who enjoyed a living of 
seven hundred pounds per annum, made me do 
all the work for fifty pounds), and informed me 
that a gentleman wished to see me. 

“*Show him in, Hannah!” said I, thinking 
that it was the church-warden, who was accus- 
tomed to call on parish business occasionally. 

“In a few moments who should enter, to my 
great astonishment, but the identical old gentle- 
man of my boyhood’s recollection, clad, as it ap- 
peared to,me, in the self-same threadbare snuff- 
colored garments and three-cornered cocked hat, 
knee-smalls, shoe-buckles, scratch-wig and all, 
that he had been wont to wear, and appearing to 
menot a day older than he had appeared at 
least twelve years before! To my great aston- 
ishment, did I say? to my amazement! His 
appearance confounded me—shocked me! Had 
it been midnight, I should have thought that he 
had stepped forth from the grave, where I believed 
he had long ago been laid; but there he stood, 
palpably, materially, in propria personae, before 
me—a living man, with now every well-remem- 
bered wrinkle just as I had seen them in my 
father’s house. 

“T rose from my chair, but was for some mo- 
ments too confused tospeak. He was the first to 
break the silence. 

“* My dear sir,’ said he, advancing and seiz- 
ingme by a button of my dressing-gown, ‘this 
is indeed a pleasure, a happiness long eagerly 
sought for, until I almost despaired of its accom-. 


plishment; but’—and he drew back and sur- 
veyed me from head to foot with an expression 
of amazement—‘ how you have grown! Why, I 
recollect you when you was no higher than the 
table; ay, and I recollect your poor dear re- 
spected father, too, when he yas not more than 
so high!’ holding his hand some four feet from 
the floor. ‘Ah,’ he continued, with a sigh, 
‘what a wonderful thing is memory! A kind 
gentleman was your father—my late respected 
friend. Ie did me many kindnesses. I shall 
always remember him in my prayers—yes, in 
my prayers—and, God bless me!’ holding me at 
arm’s length, ‘how much you resemble him! 
You are just like what he was at your age— 
only, perhaps, not quite so handsome a man! 
You will excuse me for saying that, I know. 
Ah, Mr. Markham, my old and respected friend, 
was a fine man—but people sadly degenerate— 
yes, sadly! Still you do put me in mind of 
your dear father.’ 

“By this time I had sufficiently recovered 
from the shock his sudden appearance had given 
me, to speak. Of course I expressed my 
pleasure at seeing him, said I perfectly recol- 
lected him, and begged him to be seated. At 
the same time, I intimated that I had forgotten 
his name. I don’t know that I had ever heard it. 

“* Warlock !’ said the old gentleman ; ‘ Joshua 
Warlock. Dear me! can it be possible that you 
have forgotten the name of your late father’s 
best friend, who knew him when he was a boy 
only so—’ 

“T put a stop to the repetition that I foresaw 
was coming, by pretending that I now recollected 
the name perfectly well. , 

“*Ah, I knew you would!’ he said. ‘I knew 
you couldn’t have forgotten old Joshua, as your 
respected parent was wont jocularly to call me. 
Yes, he was fond of a joke—very fond—was my 
dear old friend Markham. You must often have 
heard him speak of my large property in the 
North and in the West Indies ” 

“A sudden thought crossed my mind. 

“*Ah, yes!’ said I. ‘That accounts for your 
long absence. You have been in the West 
Indies since my father’s death ?” 

“QO, no—never was there in my life! The 
property I speak of belonged to my great grand- 
father, Warburton Warlock! It was given to 
him by the premier of the First George as an’ 
acknowledgment of some great political service 
rendered tq the government. He might have 
been Sir Warburton Warlock, baronet; but he 
preferred a grant in the island of Jamaica, and 
a large grant of money with which he purchased . 
the estate in N—— shire.’ 
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“*T congratulate you, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, 
with some surprise. ‘I was not aware that you 
were so wealthy a man. You see me a poor 
curate.” 

“ Yes,’ he rejoined; ‘but if I have not been 
misinformed, your amiable wife has succeeded 
to a property of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum. That, with the profits of your 
curacy, amounts to two hundred pounds per 
annum—quite a respectable income !’ 

“«Enough,’ I replied, ‘to maintain us, with 
care and economy ; but a mere nothing to a gen- 
tleman who possesses an estate in the North of 
England, and large West India property.’ 

«Just like your father!’ said the old gentle- 
man. ‘ He was very fond of a joke, as I have 
said. You are pleased to be facetious. Ah, a 
very facetious gentleman was my dear friend, 
Mr. Markham! He often jested me upon my 
West India property.’ 

«* A jest, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, ‘that you I 
presume was very willing to take, though it was 
scarcely civil from a simple tradesman like my 
father.’ 

“* Your father was a kind-hearted man, who 
had a salve for all his jests,’ continued the old 
gentleman. ‘He knew, and felt for my 
poverty.’ 

“« Your poverty, with the property you have 
alluded to? I cried, in some surprise at this 
remark. 

“To tell the truth I began to think the old 
man was a little touched in the brain. 

“Can it be possible,’ he resumed, ‘that you 
have forgotten the case of Warlock vs. Burbage ? 
My dear young man, the property has been in 
dispute since my great-grandfather’s death. In 
chancery—O, that tiresome chancery! But I 
have hopes—yes—I have hopes. It is not, it 
has not been forgotten. It comes up from time 
to time. No less than nine lord chancellors have 
at various periods during the last century given 
their special attention to it, and I have every 
reason to ‘believe that the suit will terminate 
shortly in my favor. Every reason! The 
Tomkinses and the Boraxes, and the Ewbanks, 
who profess to be the descendants of the defunct 
Burbages, will eventually be floored; yes, my 
dear young man, floored! Isay it emphatically, 
floored !” and he struck his shrivelled fist a heavy 
blow upon the table, ‘and I shall regain pos- 
session of my great grandfather’s immense 
wealth.’ 

“Tt was half an hour past my dinner hour. 
Hannah had been once to inform me that dinner 
was ready, and twice my wife had gently opened 
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my study door, and made me a private signal. ‘ 


T had alluded to it—said that I was deeply en- 
gaged upon my sermons, and had looked re- 
peatedly at my watch. Still the old gentleman 
would not take the hint, and as an old friend of 
my father’s, and one whom I had known in boy- 
hood, I could not avoid, at length, asking him to 
take dinner with us, or lose all chance of getting 
any myself. Still, I knew that it was Saturday, 
and in our economical household, we could not 
afford a fresh joint every day. On Saturdays, 
especially, we had always a makeshift dinner, 
made up'of the cold meat of the day or two pre- 
vious, hashed or stewed, and I knew that my 
wife would not like the presence of a stranger on 
such an occasion. 

“ However, I had no help for it, and the old 
gentleman consented with joyful alacrity. Poor 
old fellow, I believe he had called with that ob- 
ject in view. 

“As I suspected, my wife was ill pleased. 
She frowned, and spoke to me in a sharp whis- 
per. It was the first, and almost the last time 
that ever we had'a difference; but if I had had 
any idea of claiming the Dunmow flitch of 
bacon, certain it is that old Joshua Warlock would 
that day have put a bar to my obtaining it. 

“ He lingered long after dinner, and, at length, 
when I was almost compelled to hint to him that 
it was time that he should take his departure, he 
called me aside, saying that he had a word for 
my private ear. Irecollected what I had seen at 
my father’s house, and guessed what was com- 
ing. However, I reconducted him to my study. 
He led me aside, behind the curtain, and stood 
on tiptoe as he whispered in my ear : 

“*Could you—could you—lend me a five 
pound note—till—till—the case is settled? I 
will be sure to repay it—with—with all the little 
sums—of which I have kept, I assure you, a 
most correct account—that at different times I 
have borrowed from your late lamented father.’ 

“* Really, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, ‘I cannot. 
With my small income it is impossible.’ 

“* Ah, my dear Mr. Markham,’ cried he, with 
a comical whine, ‘ that is not what your respected 
father would have said. He would not have 
refused me.’ 

“* My father, Mr. Warlock,’ I rejoined, ‘ was 
better acquainted with you than I am ; besides 
he, at the time you speak of, was a comparatively 
wealthy man.’ 

“ All I could say, however, was of no use; 
beside, I really pitied the poor old fellow, and at 
last, for old acquaintance sake, I let him have 
the five pounds he asked of me. 

“He insisted upon writing an acknowledg- 
ment in an expressly legal form. I could not 
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help smiling, when I bethought me of the ac- 
knowledgments he used to write for my father, 
and the disposal he made of them,, In this re- 
spect, when the old gentleman had at length 
taken his departure, I followed my father’s ex- 
ample, and threw the acknowledgment into the 
fire, after which I returned to my studies, not a 
little put out at the idea of having been so fool- 
ishly wheedled out of my money. 

“From that day I was continually bored with 
the old gentleman’s presence, and as continually 
he asked for the loan of money, sometimes com- 
ing down in his demands to a few shillings, but 
always managing to obtain some trifling loan, 
for which he always insisted in writing his 
acknowledgment. 

“If I told my servant to say I was busy, he 
would wait till I was at leisure. If out, till I 
returned. See me he would, if he had to wait 
for hours. When disappointed of seeing me in 
the house, he would come to the church on Sun- 
day and seat himself right under the pulpit, often 
on the pulpit stairs, ready to waylay me when I 
came down, before the whole congregation, and 
seriously discomposing me while preaching or 
reading prayers, for I knew what was coming ; 
besides, I began to fear that my congregation 
would suspect that he was a bailiff, dunning me 
for some debt I owed. I often saw them whis- 
pering in each others’ ears when he made his 
appearance in the church. 

“ He never but once again asked for so large a 
sum as five pounds ; but the money he obtained, 
in sovereigns and crowns, and half crowns, and 
even shillings, must have amounted to a very 
considerable sum. How much I knew not, for I 
never kept an account, nor his acknowledgments. 

“ He would bore me all sorts of ways, always 
introducing his subject with his acquaintanceship 
with me when a boy, and with my father, when 
he was so high; and then he would ask me to 
listen to a long rigmarole respecting the suit in 
chancery, leaving all manner of musty, yellow, 
closely-written parchments for my perusal, to 
amuse me in my leisure hours, forsooth ! 

“ The second occasion on which he asked for 
the loan of five ponnds came about as follows: 
He had been absent a whole month. God forgive 
me! I hoped I had lost sight of him forever. I 
thought he was dead. It was Saturday, his 
usual day of calling. I heard the door-bell 
ring, something told me it was my ‘bore,’ my 
‘Monsieur Tonson’ come again, and it was he. 
I heard the girl hastening to announce him, but 
he outstripped her, and without even knocking, 
entered the study. 


you do? he exclaimed. Evidently he was un- 
usually excited, ‘But I need not ask,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘for you look charmingly; so like your 
respected father. I declare, you are growing 
stout. Your father was inclined to corpulency. 
Poor soul, he was a good creature—so generous, 
so free, so kind !’ 

“«Perhaps, Mr. Warlock,’ I interposed, ‘he 
was too generous for his own good.’ 

“* Ah, he was indeed, as you say, too gener- 
ous, too liberal. Forgive this tear to his mem- 
ory. Ah, my dear sir, you grow strangely like 
him; you do, indeed.’ 

“« Well, well, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, somewhat 
sharply—I knew what all this preceded. 

“«Just what your dear father would say, 
sometimes. You have just his assumed irrita- 
bility—merely assumed to cover his generous 
actions ; but I know what you mean, You are 
hurried, and you wish me to proceed. to 
business ?” 

“Really, Mr. Warlock, I have no time—’ 

“* Not five minutes, my good friend, I will not 
detain you fife minutes. I'll sit here. Thank 
you. No nearer the fire. O,no, not a foot.’ 

“Mr. Warlock,’ said I, out of all patience, 
‘you see that I am busy, and. I have an 
appointment—’ 

“*Pray pardon me, not a word, make no ex- 
cuses. You have heard me speak of the chan- 
cery suit 

“Heaven knows I had, too often! He 
continued : 

“Dear me, how like your frown of impa- 
tience is to your late father’s! Well, Ewbank is 
at it again ; but at the next session he is sure to 
be floored—I could see it in the lord chancellor’s 
countenance. There is a petition on the part of 
the infant Jowler, the third and only surviving 
child of Ewbank’s elder brother; but he is a 
lunatic, and so was his father, and Nancy Hig- 
gins, who was Ewbank’s nurse before old 
Jowler—’ 

“* Good Heavens, Mr. Warlock,’ I exclaimed, 
‘you will drive me mad.’ 

“He did not heed me, and proceeded : 

“* Before old Jowler cut his throat— Now if 
this is refused, as it assuredly will be, I shall im- 
mediately come into—’ 

«Mr. Warlock, I really cannot at the present 
moment—’ 

“Of course not, until you have read the pe- 
tition. I have a duplicate. It covers ten sheets 
of parchment crossed. I will read it to you, and 
then the analogy will be quite clear—’ 

didn’t mean—’ 


“*How do you do, my dear sir? How do 


“*Certainly not; you would not be so pre- 
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cipitate, I know ; but besides the petition, I have 
a letter in the handwriting of the testat »rs dated 
in the third year of the reign of George the Sec- 
ond, which—’ 

“ «Gracious, I shall go mad!’ 

“Rather I shall, with delight; but I know 
your kind sympathy. Now listen—’ 

«Mr. Warlock, I miust insist, Icannot hear 
it now.’ 

“Well, if you think it will overcome you I 
will leave it, and you shall peruse it at your leis- 
ure. You will find it exceedingly interesting. 
When shall I call for it? Monday? No, not 
Monday ; that will hardly give you time. Say 
Tuesday, at twelve o’clock? Good. On Tues- 
day, at twelve I will call.’ 

“* Very well,’ said I, glad to get quit of him 
any way, and inwardly resolving that he should 
never be admitted into my house again. 

“He laid the petition and the letter upon the 
table, and resumed his old battered hat. 

““*Good morning, Mr. Warlock. Forever,’ I 
muttered to myself. 

“«One moment, my dear friend. You will 
pardon me, I know you will; but on this pressing 
occasion—I hope the last time—may I venture 
to ask—I’ll write an acknowledgment—for the 
loan of five pounds ?” 

“* No,’ I said, sternly. 

“*No,’ he repeated, mildly. ‘Ah, your good 
father would not have refused me. He was in- 
deed a friend. I knew him when he was 
high.’ . 

““*Mr. Warlock, I cannot, I will not—’ - 

“«Two pounds ten, then. Let me write two 
pounds ten? No! Ah, the world is not what it 
used to be. There is less kindness, less gener- 
osity. One poundten? You will not refuse me, 
for the sake of the past? Say asovereign, You 
will not? Ten shillings, then. Yes? Thank 
you, you are very kind. God bless you, my 
dear sir. How like your father—so open-hearted, 
so generous and liberal! Read the documents. 
On Tuesday at twelve o’clock, I will return for 
them. God bless you!’ 

“ He was gone. Irang the bell. The servant 


“* Hannah,’ said I, ‘when Mr. Warlock calls 
for these papers, hand them to him; but on no 
account admit him. Shut the door in his face— 
slam it. Mind, if he gets into the house again, 
you lose your place immediately.’ 

“« Hannah promised to keep him out if I said 
so. She always thought him a beggar, and 
hated the sight of him. 

“ He came on the Tuesday, punctual to his 
appointment. Iheard the altercation at the door, 


and laughed in my sleeve. Hannah was talking 
to him through the keyhole, afraid to open the 
door, and at last she handed the papers through 
the window. He begged very hard to see me, 
but Hannah was firm, and at last he went 
away. 

“ After that he éame repeatedly; but the 
door was never opened to him, and I gave direc- 
tions to the doorkeeper not to admit him to the 
church, saying that he was a lunatic, and that I 
feared he would create annoyance. I heard that 
he often came to the church door, but went away 
meekly on being requested so to do, expressing 
his regret. 

“ Once he kept me prisoner for hours by tak- 
ing his seat on the steps of my house, and I was 
thinking of sending for a constable to carry him 
away; but my heart smote me, and at length he 
left of his own accord. 

“Tt seemed now as if I had wearied him out. 
Two months elapsed, and he was not seen or 
heard of. He was, I thought, dead, or im the 
lunatic asylum, or had gone to some distant part 
of the city. I blessed my stars that, at last, I 
had got quit of him. 

“ Alas, I had reckoned without my host. One 
day business called me to the west end of the 
metropolis. I was walking along Bond Street, 
when I heard my name called im his cracked but 
well-known voice. Without glancing toward 
him, I hailed an omnibus, sprang in, and the 
driver drove on. Unfortunately, omnibuses make 
frequent stops for passengers. The driver waited 
a long time for some ladi@s, at the corner of a 
street, and after the ladies, im stepped my perse- 
cutor. I was near the door: He did not see 
me ; but passed to the far end, where alone there 
was a seat. I observed that he wore the same 
old-fashioned suit; but somewhat cleaner and 
fresher. He had had his clothing renovated. 
Presently he saw me, nodded, and began to make 
his way toward me. 

*€ Stop l’ I shouted to the driver. 

“I got eut and called a cab, into which I 
hastened. 

“* Where to, sir?’ asked the driver. 

“* Anywhere—as far as youcan go,’ I replied. 

“The man stared, but said nothing, and drove 
on. Presently I heard the sound of wheels be- 
hind, and the voice of some one shouting, ‘ Stop, 
stop!’ I peeped out of the window, and saw 8 
cab following at a rapid rate, the driver shout- 
ing, and the old gentleman adding his own 
cracked shouts, and gesticulating with his arms 
for my cab to stop. 

“* Driver !’ I said, in the calm tones of despair, 
‘I must avoid that madman. Drive on rapidly 
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till you distance the other cab, then when they 
cannot perceive you, put me down, and I will 
treble your fare.’ 

“Tn ten minutes I was set down in the Hay- 
market. A coffee house was close by, and I 
slunk into it like a thief. I took a paper in my 
hands, but had not read a line, when to my hor- 
ror, in walked Mr. Warlock. There was now no 
retreat; I braced myself up for the meeting. 

“The old gentleman advanced, smilingly as 
ever. I now perceived that his clothes, though 
cut after the old fashion, were new ! ; 

“*So glad, so very glad to see you,’ he com- 
menced. ‘Have tried every means ; was deter- 
mined. to do the business at last. My dear friend 
—how like your father you are at this moment, 
sitting there with the newspaper before you, just 
cocking your eye over the top—I owe your father 
and you a thousand, thousand thanks ; and more, 
I owe you, as my dear old friend’s representa- 
tive, all the money I have borrowed from him on 
various occasions, as well as from yourself— 
always giving my acknowledgments. There, 
there it is, all right, with the interest at five per 
cent. added. I have had it in my pocket since 
the day I called for the documents I left with 
you. Couldn’t get to see you. Sent it once in 
a letter, the letter was returned to me. You 
will see that it is all correct. I wont stay to 
count it now. I have gained the suit, as I told 
you I should, and more than that I am now Sir 
Joshua Warlock, of Warlock Castle, N—— 
shire, baronet. God bless you! You will hear 
from me again.’ 

“ Before I recovered from the stupor his ap- 
pearance and words had occasioned, he was gone. 
I should have thought that I was dreaming, but 
there lay the money—a heap of notes, gold, sil- 
ver and copper, before me—palpably before me. 
I at length recovered my senses sufficiently to 
count the money. It amounted to £700, 16s., 
41-2d.! With it was a general statement of all 
the moneys borrowed from my father and myself, 
at dates extending over thirty years, with the 
interest added ; and I, for months had _ been hid- 
ing myself, and refusing to see the man who 
wanted to pay me all this money ! 

“T returned home, astonished, confounded, 
yet delighted. The money was a godsend. So 
thought I, so said my wife. 

“ A few weeks afterwards I received a letter ; 
it was from Sir Joshua Warlock, and in it he in- 
formed me that he had great pleasure in present- 
ing me with the living of Chirley—worth £1500 
per annum—as a slight token of his regard for 
my late father and for myself! He furthermore 
stated that he was on the peint of sailing for 
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Jamaica to visit his ¢states om that island, and 
that he expected to remain abroad two years ; 
but he hoped to see me on his return to England. 

“ Poor old man! he never returned. He died 
in Jamaica a year afterward, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, and the title and estates 
passed into the family of the Earl of ——, to 
whom he was distantly related; but the living 
once presented could not be taken from me, and 
I have since held possession of it, and expect to 
hold it till the day of my death. 

“Thus, gentlemen,” said the reverend gentle- 
man, in conclusion, “that which at one time 
was the bane of my existence, the destruction of 
my peace of mind, proved eventually to be the 
cause of my singular prosperity.” 


A BEAUTIFUL COAL MINE. 


Dr. Buckland mentions some remarkable in- 
stances of the persistence of forms of vegetation 
traceable in coal: But the finest example is 
that of the coal mines of Bohemia. The most 
elaborate imitations of living foliage bear no 
comparison with the beautiful profasion of ex- 
tinct vegetable forms with which the galleries of - 
these coal mines are overhung. The roof is 
covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, 
enriched with festoons of most graceful foliage, 
flung in wild, irregular profusion over every 
portion of its surface. The spectator feels him- 
self transported, as if by enchantment, into the 
forests of another world; he beholds trees, of 
form and character now unknown upon the sur- 
face of the earth, presented to his senses almost 
in the vigor of their primeval life—their scaly 
stems and bending branches, with their delicate 
apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before 
him, little impaired by the lapse of countless 
ages, and bearing faithful records of extinct sys- 
tems of v tion, which began and terminated 
in times of which these relics are the infallible 
historians. 


THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM. 


The first distinct notice of the modern trans- 
portation system is to be found in 18 Car. IL, c. 
8, which gives the judges power, at their discre- 
tion, to execute or to transport for life the moss- 
troopers of Cumberland and Northumberland. 
The punishment was inflicted frequently in an 
illegal manner up to the — of George I., when 
its operation was extended and legalized. Dur- 
ing the reign.of James II. transportation, or 
rather reduction to slavery, was a favorite, and 
to many parties a profitable punishment. Dr. 
Lingard quotes a petition, setting forth that 
seventy persons, who had been apprehended on 
account of the Salisbury rising of Penruddock 
and Grove, after a r’s imprisonment, had 
been sold at Burbadoes for 1550lbs. of sugar. 
Among them were divines, officers, and gentle- 
men, who were represented as “grinding at the 

scorching island, whipped at whipping-posts, 
and slee rom styes worse than those of ie in 
Australian Colonies. 
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BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Have any of you seen my child? 
Her hair was threads of gold; 

Her ways were winning, sweet and mild, 
Her gentleness unteld. 


She strayed in innocence away, 
To loiter on the shore ; 

To watch the sunlit billows play, 
And list the breakers’ roar. 


Some wayward ship, I fear me now, 
With wanton grace and glistening sail, 

Hath marked my child’s angelic brow, 
And lured her to the gale. 


I wander restless up and down 
The desolated beach, 

And, moaning, glean each gathering frown, 
Across the ocean’s reach. ~ 


I guze upon the ships that go 
In beauty on the sea; 

And still they ’re gliding to and fro, 
But bear no hope to me. 


MY HUSBAND'S DAGUERREOTYPE. 


BY MRS. C. ELLIS HOWE. 


I map been a teacher just six months in Mr. 
Hamilton’s Young Ladies’ Seminary, B—, 
Virginia, when I received a letter from my 
mother’s physician, informing me that he re- 
garded her situation as extremely precarious, 
although he apprehended no immediate danger, 
and advised me as soon as I could conveniently, 
to relinquish my school duties and return 
home. 

I had been supremely happy in my present re- 
lation as teacher, the warm-hearted, pleasure- 
loving southern girls had found their way mto 
all the crevices of my affections, and between 
them and me there existed strong bonds of sym- 
pathy and love. 

I was not yet eighteen, and but a recent grad- 
uate at school, but my pupils, so far from taking 
advantage of my youth and inexperience, sought 
in every possible way to lighten my cares and 
promote my happiness. 

It was, therefore, with feelings of the 
deepest regret that I thought of parting with 
them, and the teachers with whom I-had been so 
happily connected ; but my anxiety and love for 
my mother would not permit me to remain an 
hour longer than was absolutely necessary for me 
to complete the preparations for my journey. 


As soon as it was known that I was about to 
leave, presents were showered in upon me from 
all sides, many of them of much beauty and 
value, not only from the various classes which it 
had been my pleasure to instruct, but from the 
scholars individually, and from nearly every one 
I received some token of affectionate remem- 
brance. In fact my room, the morning of my 
departure, presented quite the appearance of a 
miniature museum. 

I was to leave at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
and had been busily engaged for two hours, 
packing my effects+imto the smallest possible 
compass, when a slight tap was heard at my 
door, and upon opening it, I beheld Nellie Gra- 
hame, a sweet, gentle little girl of eight years, 
the youngest of my pupils, and a great favorite of 
mine. She was an orphan, from the far South, 
and had been consigned to the especial care of 
the teachers. 

“Come in, Nellie, and sit down,” I said. “I 
am very glad to see you.” 

“No, thank you, Miss Manning, I can’t stop. 
I’ve only come to—” 

Here the child stopped, as if at a loss how to 


“ Weil, what did you come for?’ I asked, 
encouragingly. “Did you want me to do any- 
thing for you?” 

She looked up into my face, and with the pret- 
tiest simplicity imaginable, said : 

“O, Miss Manning, you don’t know how sorry 
Iam you are going away, and I am going to 
give you a present, something for you to remem- 
ber your little Nellie by when she is far away from 
you, and I have brought you a daguerreotype, 
just such as the other girls have been giving you, 
only a great deal handsomer, will you accept 
it?” 

She spoke in a low tone, as if doubtful how her 
present would be received. 

“Gladly,” I replied, “though TI do not need 
anything to remind me of you, Nellie, you have 
been such a dear, good little girl, and have given 
me so little trouble, that I shall always remember 
you, even without any keepsake.” 

The child’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at my 
words, and she drew from under her shawl a 
daguerreotype, which she placed in my hand. 

“Open it,” she said, “and see if it isn’t 
beautiful.” 

I did so, and found to my nt a pic- 
ture, not her own, but of a person whom I had 
never seen, a fine, intellectual-looking gentleman, 
of perhaps twenty-six or eight, and with a par- 
ticularly pleasing countenance. 

“ Nellie,” said I, as I gazed admiringly upon 
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it, “this isn’t your picture, you've made a mis- 
take, and given me some one’s else instead of 
your own.” 

“ No, I haven’t, it’s mine; my brother Mark 
gave it to me when he brought me here to 
school,” she said quickly, eager to convince me 
that she was giving away only what rightfully 
belonged to her. 

“ Yes, I know,” I said, “ the daguerreotype is 
yours, because it was given you; but that isn’t 
whatI mean. It isn’t your picture, a likeness of 
yourself; it’s your brother’s, he sat for it, and 
it was taken for him.” 

“No, Miss Manning, it’s mine, Mark had it 
taken on purpose for me.” And then, as if over- 
come by a sudden outburst of affection, she 
threw both her arms around my neck, exclaim- 
* ing, “O, my dear, dear Miss Manning, you 
don’t know how much I love my brother, and 
next to him I love you, better than any one else 
in the whole wide world.” 

I knew that were I to refuse Nellie’s gift, it 
would be inflicting a deep wound on her feel- 
ings, and though I felt extremely unwilling to 
take the daguerreotype which she prized so 
highly, yet I accepted it in the spirit with which 
it was given, though to tell the truth, the moment 
I closed the door after her, I sat down.on my 
trunk, and laughed immoderately for some 
minutes. The idea that the value of a daguerre- 
otype consisting of a handsome picture, enclosed 
in a handsomer case, of no matter who, rather 
than of the likeness of a friend, was altogether a 
novel one, and I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing outright, even before Nellie had left the 
room. 

That afternoon I left, and in the course of a 
few days found myself once more within my 
New England home. I never returned to Mr. 
Hamilton’s school, for although the summer suf- 
ficed to restore my mother to her usual health, 
yet my own had become a good deal impaired, 
and I knew that my strength would be insuffi- 
cient to perform again the laborious duties of a 
teacher ; but I ever retained the pleasant remem- 
brances of the time ‘passed there, and of my 
former pupils and friends, The presents I had 
received from them at parting, I ever regarded 
with much pleasure, and there was not one that 
I prized more highly than I did the daguerre- 
otype of the unknown gentleman, for the sake of 
the sweet little giver. 

Four years passed by. I had received press- 
ing invitations from Mr. Clark, a cousin of mine, 
and a planter in Georgia, to pass the winter at 
his house, which I at last concluded to accept. 


I travelled from New York to Norfolk accom- 
panied by a friend, but the rest of the journey I 
was forced to perform alone. I found no diffi- 
culty, however, for our polite and gallant coun- 
trymen are ever ready to assist a lady who by 
chance happens to be travelling without an es- 
cort. The cars took me no further than M——, 
a distance of twenty miles from my cousin’s 
plantation, and here I was in the expectation of 
meeting him, for I had written to apprise him of 
my coming, but as I stepped from the cars and 
beheld not one familiar face, I could not but feel 
a good deal disappointed, and somewhat appre- 
hensive as to how I should be able to reach my 
place of destination. 

“ Has Mr. Clark been here ?”’ Linquired of the 
depot-master after the train moved off, and I 
could see nothing of him. 

“ No, he has not,” was the reply. 

“ Are any of his servants here with his car- 
riage?’ I asked, a faint hope remaining that if 


Mr. Clark had been prevented from coming him- - 


self, he had sent some one in his stead. 

“ There is no one here,” answered the depot- 
master politely, “ but if you wish I will find some 
other mode of conveyance for you.” 

“T regret I have not my carriage with me,” 
said a pleasant-looking elderly gentleman near 
us, “ but if the lady will consent to ride in my 
buggy, I will take her with pleasure over to Mr. 
Clark’s.”” 

“Thank you,” I answered, “I shall consider 
it a great favor, but I am afraid it will occasion 
you a good deal of inconvenience.” 

“ Not in the least,” was the gallant reply, “it 
will be an especial favor to me to haye the — 
ure of your company. My plantadion joins Mr. 
Clark’s, and it will be but little out ofmy ann 

In a few moments I found inyself seated by 
Mr. Johnson, in his buggy, whotm JB discovered 
at once to be a gentleman of much refinement 
and culture. We rode rapidly over a hard, 
smooth road, leading past gentlemen’s residences 
of much elegance and taste, until we came into 
an open country, and here Mr. Johnson turned 
off from the main road, and took a much less 
frequented one, which led directly past his own 
and my cousin’s plantations. 

We had ridden about five miles, conversing 
pleasantly upon the various topics of the day, 
when a large cree, upon which two negroes had 
been hewing, fell with a crash by the side of the 
road just as we were passing it. The noise oc- 
casioned by the falling of the tree, together with 
the shouting of the negroes, frightened our 
horse, which was a high-spirited animal, and he 


shied out so suddenly that we came near being 
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precipitated down a steep embankment, then giv- 
ing a sudden spring which almost threw’me off 
my seat, he dashed furiously ahead, without Mr. 


Johnson’s having the least power to control him. | 


For two miles he ran a regular John Gilpin race, 
‘we were enveloped in a perfect cloud of dust, the 
buggy swayed to and fro like a ship in a gale, 
and the wheels scarcely touched the ground over 
which we passed. Ina short time, however, the 
horse began to slacken his speed, and Mr. John- 
son, who now spoke for the first time since the 
horse had commenced running, said : 

“Tf anything happens, Miss Manning, and we 
are likely to be overturned, you must jump. I 
think you can do it without injury; but don’t 
jump till you—” 

“The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when one of the reins broke, and the horse, 
frightened anew by this fresh disaster, darted on 
with redoubled fury. We were now rapidly ap- 
proaching a corner, around which it would be 
* impossible to pass without being overturned ; a 
thick stone wall was upon both sides, and we 
should be in imminent danger of being thrown 
agninst it. 

“Jump,” cried Mr. Johnson, “jump quick, 
and I will follow you.” 

And seizing my arm, he assisted me as I 
sprang upon the seat, dnd from thence leaped to 
the ground ; but in doing so, my dress for an in- 
stant got entangled, and I was hurled with vio- 
lence against a large log by the roadside. 
Whether I was stunned by the fall, or fainted, I 
cannot say; but certain it was I became uncon- 
scious, and remained so for some time. When I 
recovered miy senses I found myself lying on a 
sofa, in a haimdsomely-furnished parlor. 

My bonnet and shawl had been removed, and 
a lady was bathing my head in cologne water, 
and near mig ®tood a gentleman and a young 
girl, both evidently regarding me with great 
interest. 

“Where am I?” I exclaimed, bewildered at 
finding myself among strangers, and in a strange 


“ With friends,” said the gentleman, in a deep, 


melodious voice. “You were thrown upon the 
ground in consequence of your horse taking 
fright, and brought here.” 

“O, I remember now,” I said, comprehending 
at once my present situation, and for an. instant 
my gaze was riveted upon the fine, handsome 
face of the gentleman. 

Where had I seen him before ? was the thought 
that occupied my mind, for his features were per- 
fectly familiar to me. At that moment a ery of 
joy burst from the lips of the young girl, and 
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springing forward she threw both her arms 


she cried, “my dear, 
dear Miss Manning. Iam so glad to see you 


“Nellie,” said the gentleman, endeavoring to 
draw her from me, “ you are rather too demon- 
strative in your joy, you must remember that the 
lady is sick, and has not yet recovered from her 
fall.” 

But she paid no attention to his words, except 
to speak in lower tones. 

“Is it possible,” I exclaimed in surprise, 
“that I again behold my young friend, Nellie 
Grahame?” 

“ Yes, it is I, Nellie—your own little Nellie, as 
you used to call me. No wonder you did not’ 
know me; just see how I have grown.” And 
she drew herself up to her full height, revealing 
a form and face of much beauty and symmetry. 

She then introduced me to a lady as her aunt, 
and to the gentleman, whom I recognized at 
once, from his resemblance to the daguerreotype, 
and before she told me, as her brother. 

“ We are no strangers, I believe,” said Mrs. 
Grahame, smiling ; “ although we have never be- 
fore had the pleasure of a personal meeting. 
But Nellie has given us such glowing accounts of 
her school life at B——, and told us so much of 
you in particular, that we have long regarded 
you as an old friend.” 

“And now you are here,” interrupted Nellie, 
“we shall not let you go till you have made us 
a long, long visit. Wont it be delightful, 
Mark?” she said, appealing to her brother, her 
face radiant with joy. 

“Tt will certainly afford us great pleasure,” 
was his quiet reply. 

“ But where is Mr. Johnson ?” I inquired. “I 
hope no harm has befallen him from this 
accident ?” 

“He has just ridden over to Dr. Smith’s,” 
said Mr. Grahame. “ You remained so long un- 
conscious, that we feared you had sustained some 
internal injury. But here they are now,” he 
added, as the door opened and Mr. Johnson, 
accompanied by the doctor, entered. 

I attempted to rise, but my foot refused to 
bear my weight. It had been paining me for 
some time, but I had hitherto taken no notice of 
it; and wes Gaunt to be a 
good deal swollen. 

“It is not a bad sprain,” said the doctor, 
“though it threatens to confine you to the house 
for a short time.” 

“ O, I am so glad !” interrupted Nellie ; “not 
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because you have sprained your ankle, but be- 
cause you cannot get away.” And she began 
eagerly telling the doctor of our former 
acquaintance. 

“I too am greatly indebted to Miss Manning,” 
said Mr. Grahame; “ for I was suddenly obliged 
to go to California, and could not get off short 
of a six months’ trip, and was forced, much 
against my will, to place Nellie at a boarding- 
school until my return. For all your attention 
and kind care of her,” he added, addressing me, 
“T am deeply grateful.” 

“ Then this is the teacher, is it, whose merits 
have been sounded in my ears ever since Nellie’s 
return? Your pupil, here, has certainly a high 
appreciation of your kindness,” said the doctor, 
laying his hand on her head as he spoke; “and 
since you have fallen in with such good friends, 
Miss Manning, I advise you to remain with them 
for a short time, at least until you are better.” 

“Tam afraid my cousin will—” 

“No, Mr. Clark is not expecting you,” said 
Mr. Grahame, interrupting me, “ for I saw him 
yesterday, and he told me that he should look 
for you in the course of a fortnight. Your letter 
has doubtless been miscarried.” 

“ Then you must stay,” said Heliie, decidedly. 
“ We shall not let you go.” 

“T shall insist upon it,” said Mrs. Grahame. 

“And I shall take it quite an affront if you 
leave us for one week at least,” re-echoed her 
nephew. 

I could not refuse such pressing invitations, 
and passed with the Grahames one of the most 
delightful weeks of my life. No one who has 
ever been South, can fail to admire the hospitality 
and cordiality of thé Southern people. True, 
they have not the energy and enterprise which 
are the leading characteristics of the Northern- 
ers; neither is education so widely diffused 
among all classes as with us; but in point of 
sociality and hospitality, we should do well to 
imitate them. 

It was a delightful morning in the latter part 
of November, when the cool, invigorating au- 
tumnal breezes were bringing strength to the de- 
bilitated frame and roses to the cheek, that I 
bade adieu to Nellie and her aunt, and took my 
seat beside Mr. Graham in his handsome chaise, 
which was to convey us to the residence of Mr. 
Clark. A ride of a dozen miles over a good 
road, with a fleet horse, is not much; and an 
hour brought us within sight of a large, taste- 

‘fully built cottage just peeping out from beneath, 

the trees, and half hidden by the surrounding 
shrubbery, which Mr. Grahame pointed out to 
me as my cousin’s plantation home. 


“ What a lovely spot!” I exclaimed, eagerly 
leaning forward to see if I could not catch a 
glimpse of some of its occupants. 

“ You are going to take them completely by 
surprise,” said Mr. Grahame, “for they have 
not had the least intimation of your arrival, and 
are not expecting you for some days.” 

“1 know it,” said I, “and I can scarcely re- 
strain my impatience to see them.” 

Mr. Grahame, however, seemed to’ take no 
notice of my impatience, for instead of increas- 
ing the speed of his horse, he drew him in al- 
most to a walk. Our ride, thus far, had been 
rather an unsocial one; Mr. Grahame was 
not in his usual conversational mood, and sev- 
eral times had fallen into a profound reverie. 

“ Miss Manning,” said Mr. Grahame, smiling, 
just as we were turning up the avenue leading to 
the house, “‘ Nellie has been telling me of the 
present she made you some four years ago, and 
I think a daguerreotype of a person you had 
never seen, and in whom you could have no pos- 
sible interest, could hardly have been a very 
acceptable gift.” 

“ On the contrary,” I replied, “ it was a most 
acceptable one, for the giving it away involved a 
good deal of sacrifice on Nellie’s part, and con- 
tained a strong proof of her affection for me ; 
and I have always valued it highly.” 

“And I hope,” said Mr. Grahame, a rich color 


mounting to his face as he spoke, “that the 
acquaintance, begun with the daguerreotype, will 
be continued with the original, and that you will 
value it hereafter not only on account of the 
giver, but for the sake of the giver’s brother.” 
“T most certainly shall,” I answered, “after 


saa Grahame gave the reins a slightly ner- 
vous toss, and then in a voice which I never 
afterwards forgot, said : 

“ Our acquaintance has been very short, I am 
aware, Miss Manning; but this one week has 
sufficed to inspire me with feelings of the most 
profound respect and admiration of yourself. 
And now may I claim the inestimable privilege 
of becoming a frequent caller upon you, whilst 
you remain at your cousin’s home ?” 

The words were simple enough; but there 
was a depth, earnestness and feeling in his tones, 
which I had never seen before. I bowed an as- 
sent, for I had no time to reply ; our approach 
had been discovered, and Mrs. Clark came trip- 
ping down the steps of the piazza, followed by 
her husband, to meet us. And O! what a warm 
welcome we had! how delighted and astonished 
every one was to see us! 
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“And now, Mary Manning,” said my cousin 
Frank Clark, after the first exclamations of sur- 
prise were over, and I had laid aside my bonnet 
and shawl, “I should like to know where you 
came from, and how you have contrived to pick 
up my friend Mark Grahame on the way ?” 

“O,” said Mr. Grahame, answering for me, 
“it was one of the accidents of travelling that 
brought us together.” And then turning to me, 
he added, with a mischievous smile: “And I 
trust it will prove a most proyidential acci- 
dent, too.” 

Four months from that time, I was again trav- 
elling homeward ; but this time I was not unat- 
tended, for my companion was Mark Grahame, 
with whom I had agreed not only to take a trip 
to the North, but also, by the holy marriage vow 
which we had just exchanged, to perform with 
him the whole of the long journey of life, and 
we were now on our way to pass the summer 

with my friends at home. 

Reader, two years have passed since that event- 
ful period ; and if you will come and visit me 
in my happy Southern home, I will show you, 
enclosed in a case of purple velvet, the daguerre- 
otype of a handsome, intellectual looking young 
man, which all the gold in California could not 
tempt me to part with. It is my husband’s 
daguerreotype which I prize so highly, for I 
learned to love it long before I ever saw or loved 
its dear original. 


+ 


MUSIC AS A MEDICINE. 

Eugene de Mirecourt, in his lively little biogra- 
phy of Felicien David the pete hn whose re- 
cent work, “ Herculaneum,” was so successful at 
the Paris opera, tells that when in the East, 
David cured a man sick with fever by his piano- 
forte performances. The sick man at the sound 
of the instrument felt his fever leave him, and 
when it threatened to renew its attacks, David 
would chase it away by a few preludes. In a 
week the man was well. This was not unlike 
the genuine originak David playing before Saul. 
This fact is worth receiving the attention of the 
faculty. To treat peante ey music would be an 
excellent method of introducing harmony into 
the conflicting medieal systems. A dyspeptic 
affection would probably be cured by three days 
of the cornet-a-piston. Nothing has yet been 
advanced to prove that neuralgia could withstand 
an hour of violoncello, and an attack of cholera, 
however violent, would not stand more than 
twenty minutes of ophicleide. Half an hour of 
bassoon would drive away the headache, while 
deafness could be y cured by the united 
— of these instruments in one of Verdi's 


As to commodity of the 
world on which Fashion lives and thrives, it is at 
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Of all music, that is best which comes from 
an articulate voice. Whether it be that man 
cannot make an instrument so melodious, as that 
which God made, living man, or because there 
is something in this, for the rational part as well 
as for the earalone. I think he hath not.a mind 
well tempered, whose zeal is not inflamed by a 
heavenly anthem. Music is good or bad as the 
end to which it tendeth. Surely they did mean 
it excellent, that made Apollo, who was the god 
of wisdom, to be god of music also. It argues 
it of some excellency, that it is used only of the 
most aerial creatures; loved, and understood of 
man alone ; the birds next have variety of notes. 
The beasts, fishes, and the reptiles, which are of 
grosser composition, have only silence, or untuned 
sounds. They that despise it wholly, may well 
be suspected of something of a savage nature. 
The Italians have somewhat a smart censure of 
those that affect it not: they say God loves not 
him, whom be hath not made to love music. I 
believe it is a helper both to and ill; and 
will therefore honor it when it moves to virtue, 
and beware it when it would flatter into vice.— 
Owen Feltham’s “ Resolves.” 


THE TRUTH AT LAST. 

In a certain town in the North of England, not 
long ago, lived (and died) a worthy well-known 
sculptor and dealer in marble monuments. A 
customer called one day at the works for the pur- 

of giving én order. Walking into the yard 
eww no one but a stolid looking mason, who 
was busy chiselling a death’s head and cross 
bones. “Is Mr. Ssocsen in?” inquired our 
friend. “ Naw,” was the monosyllable answer. 
“Never mind, I’ll look in afterwards.” <A 
second time he made his appearance, put the in- 
terrogatory, and received the same answer. A 
third time he called, and found the same man 
still busy with mallet and chisel. “Is Mr. Boe- 
son come in yet?” he in interrogated. 
“Naw.” “Do you think he will be in soon?” 
The answer was conclusive. “Naw, aw dinna 
think he’ll be in suin; Mr. Boeson’s died!’ and 
again the mallet and the chisel went on as 
before.—English paper. 


THE KORAN DISGRACED. 
Some time ago a number of handkerchiefs 
were brought, or rather smuggled, into — 
dore, having printed upon them passages from 
the Koran. one of them got into the hands of 
r, who, thinking the Christians were 


the em 
ridiculing the sacred book, ordered instanter all 
the cities of the coast to be searched to discover 
the offender who introduced them. Happily for 
the merchant, he was not found out. His high- 
ness commanded that all the handkerchiefs which 
were collected should be destroyed. When Dr. 
Davidson was at Morocco, he prepared some 
seidlitz water for the use of the sultan, and 


laced on the sides of two bottles, containing the 
verage, Arabic verses from the Koran. The 
sultan was exceedingly exasperated at this com-, 
pliment to his religion, and had it privately inti- 
mated to Mr. Davidson not to desecrate the holy 
book in that abominable manner.—Richardson’s 


most, a lie in its best clothes. 


Morocco. 
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RECORDARE. 


. 
BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


I once had a sweetheart—0O, long, long ago!— 

With eyes like a dove and a brow like the snow; 

Her lips were like cherries, as ripe and as red, 

On her fair cheek the rose and the lily were wed ; 

Her hair fell in ripples of light wavy gold, 

Her round shape so lovely was beauty’s own mould ; 

0, each movement of grace, and each step blithe and free, 
Made her dearest of all in the world to me! 


Her words breathed a spirit of joyance and truth, 
Her heart was a fountain of love and of ruth ; 
The tones of her dear voice, so girlish and low, 
Sought the depths of my heart in a musical flow ; 
Quick vanished before her each shadowing care, 
That angel so near me but not unaware. 


In the springtide of love, in life’s hallowing hour, 

The winds of the churchyard sighed o’er my lost flower; 
O woe of my boyhood! O grief of my prime! 

Lone grief, that can never find solace in time, 

Thou ‘It darken this bosom till life’s spark has flown 

To the land where the sad tear of sorrow ’s unknown! 


NELLIE. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 


I atways knew, from the time when we were 
children together, that Nellie Herbert was a 
roguish, tantalizing little witch (and a pretty one, 
withal!) ; but I never guessed one half her wick- 
edness, until lying one blessed summer afternoon 
in the summer-house, dozing with my eyes open 
(and ears too, as it happened), I overheard her 
as she paced up and down one of the garden 
paths near by, in company with a chatty girl- 
friend of hers (Sue Deane, her name was), in- 
dulging in rather a confidential conversation, to 
which I knew, sooner than have had me for a 
listener, she would have pulled her little rosy 
tongue out by the roots, and gone speechless the 
remainder of her days—the saddest destiny on 
earth for a woman, you will allow. 

Perhaps you will say I wasn’t gifted with a 
very keen sense of honor or delicacy. Well I 
don’t pretend to be perfection, so it can’t much 
matter. Think of me as you please, for I am 
going to confess (candor is one of my faults) 
that, although I was conscious the pretty minx 
hadn’t the faintest suspicion of my whereabouts, 
and couldn’t so much as guess that my eyes took 
were? flutter of her white gown through the 

of shrubbery between us, at the same time 
my ears (quite inquisitive for the masculine ar- 
ticle) caught every syllable of her musical talk, 


‘tion that soft, 


somehow the fact didn’t tempt me in the least to 
clap my hands over my organs of vision, or 
thrust my fingers’ joint deep into my organs of 
hearing, or even to get up and go away like the 
dear honorable darling of a man that I was. 

Instead of that I turned over leisurely upon my 
side (perhaps it was because my former position 
wasn’t an easy one, and then perhaps—well, I 
rather think it was because I could see and hear 
still better—impertinent fellow!) and watched 
and listened to the best of my ability. 

“How long is it since Charley Hammond 
proposed 

That was Sue’s voice, agd I remember dis- 
tinctly how, as I raised myself, for they had 
reached the farthest end of the walk from where 
I was lying, and my position had become quite 
intolerable (for my ears), the ashes of the half- 
smoked cigar which I held loosely between my 
fingers took a notion to sift down to the ground, 
but changing their mind before they got there, 
came waltzing up on a little puff of wind, into 
my face. One ash (is that grammatical?) was 
mean enough to hop into my eye, and I shed 
more tears in consequence than a hypocrite dur- 
ing a revival. 

If I hadn’t lost Nellie’s answer, however, I 
wouldn’t ha¥e minded this extravagant waste of 
lachrymose material, though to be sure I had 
been saving it up carefully to shed for my sins, 
when I should get old and meditative. 

An indistinct murmer, and a little laugh, 
dainty and sweet as the tinkle of silver bells, 
was all I caught of the reply. 

“Henry (that was my name, and I opened my 
mouth so wide with curiosity that it must have 
looked like a dilapidated water-pail, with the 
bail fallen out) hasn’t offered himself yet, has 
he 

“Henry!” What a pretty womanly affecta- 
surprised exclamation was! 
“Why, no, goosie, I hope you don’t think Henry 
Burnett has any serious intentions. La, he’s my 
cousin—didn’t you know it ?—and it isn’t pretty 
or proper for cousins to marry.” 

Now that was a fib, and the jade knew it. If 
to be the adopted son of her stepmother’s cous- 
in’s widow’s brother, was to bear any blood rela- 
tionship to her, why then we were cousins, not 
otherwise. And as for serious intentions, hadn’t 
I kissed her every time I caught her in the hall 
after dark for the previous six weeks? And 
hadn’t I squeezed her hand, till I dared not 
squeeze any harder for fear of crushing the white, 
beringed, tremulous bit ofa thing? (It looked like 
a symmetrical fragment of dimpled swan’s down 
—excuse a lover’s extravagant conceit—with 
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pink seashells for nails.) And hadn't I shaved 
off half my beard to please her, and played the 
unconquerable hero to every other young lady in 
the neighborhood, that she might have no cause 
for jealousy? Hadn’t I, in fact, done everything 
but get down on my knees to her? (I should have 
done that, let me tell you, only I had a new pair 
of—of—how shall I say it for blushes ‘—of that 
kind of garment which strong-minded women 
are supposed to monopolize after marriage, and 
I didn’t like to wear the gloss off the knees of 
them!) Serious intentions indeed! In my 
mortification at being so poorly appreciated, I 
came near groaning aloud. I prudently re- 
strained the impulse, however. 

“What a pity! But, O, Nellie!” I heard a 
distinct clapping of hands, “I can have him, 
now, can’tI? Strange I never thought of it be- 
fore! Say, Nellie, may 1?” 

“ You are welcome to him, for aught I care. I 
am very sure of that.” 

I wasn’t so sure of it if she was. I hadn’t 
been the victim of threescore serious flirtations, 
to lie there that eventful July afternoon, in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, minus experience in the ways of women. 
I hope I’m not constitationally a vain man, yet 
I would have wagered my new box @ Alexander 
kids, and not been afraid of losing them either, 
that that same Nelly, in spite of her pretended 
indifference, would have swallowed her friend 
(I speak figuratively, of course,) if she had 
thought there was any real danger of having her 
for a rival in my affections. She liked me, Nellie 
did, and I liked her—ay, loved her to distraction— 
the red-lipped, blue-eyed, brown-curled little flirt. 

“ Now aint that delightful, dear? The most 
relentless coquette in all Christendom yielding 
up the handsomest, wittiest and best-natured of 
her admirers voluntarily !’’ 

If anything will make a bashful man feel pe- 
culiar, it is to hear himself praised. I modestly 
shut one eye and looked up at the clouds. 
Somehow they made me think of Nellie’s hair, 
they were so soft, so lustrous, so tenderly, 
goldenly brown! 

There was no reply to Miss Sue’s exclamations, 
Iwas glad of that, for while I was too modest— 
I was really, now—to believe that her admira- 
tion was all the genuine article, I knew that if 
Nellie had entirely sympathized with her friend’s 
mood, she would have expressed as much in 
words. For that reason her silence gratified me. 

“Ishall set my cap immediately. And, O, 
sha’n’t Ibe proud of my handsome beau, when 
T’ve caught him? Mind you don’t come poking 
that saucy little nose of yours in the way, to 


NELLIE. 


spoil my fun. But what’s your notion of giving 
him up so readily? He’s a deal more agreeable 
than Charley, and besides, you’ve rejected him 
already.” 

“ You speak as if there were only those two 
men in the world—the conceited creatures! I'd 
die an old maid for all either of them.” 

O, how my ears tingled! I came near swear- 
ing that she should die an old maid in good 
earnest, before any interference of mine should 
prevent her. Conscious, however, that, to use a 
vulgar, but expressive comparison, I should 
“only be biting my own nose off” in that case, 
I prudently restrained the incipient vow. There 
had been considerable uncalled-for pique and 
irritation in Nelly’s voice, which betrayed— 
What? Well, as I said before, I hope I am not 
a vain man, but thinking of that, I chuckled so 
audibly with inward satisfaction, that I feared for 
a moment I had betrayed my whereabouts. 

But no. The girls took two or three more 
turns round the shaded path, which they wouldn’t 
have done had they heard me, and then arm in 
arm sauntered slowly to the house. I had formed 
a resolution, in the meantime, a resolution of 
which revenge was the father, and love the 
mother. The child of an ill-assorted couple, 
maybe. 

I rose up, threw away my cigar, whistled a 
bar of “ Hail Columbia,” by way of rousing my 
courage, and then followed them into the house. 
Going directly to my room, I brushed my hair 
and whiskers, till I came near falling in love with 
myself, they were so glossy; put on a clean 
dickey, tied a stunning bow to my cravat, 
made myself generally fascinating (I am not a 
vain man, remember), and then marched straight 
down to the parlor, and seated myself on the 
sofa beside Sue Deane. 

She looked a little flustered at so unusual a 


proceeding, for I had never paid her much at- 


tention; but. when I took a flower from the but- 
ton-hole of my vest (it was a beautiful wild 
flower that Nellie had gathered the day before, 
and placed on my table in one of her 
delicate Sevres vases), and begged leave to ar- 
range it in her hair, telling her with my most 
winning smile how beautifully the white, waxen 
blossom contrasted with the purplish blackness of 
her magnificent braids, she looked absolutely 
bewildered, and glanced toward Nellie in the 
most puzzled air imaginable. 

As for Nellie herself, the only reward I got 
from her for my premeditated hatefulness, was 
one surprised, indignant, wide-open flash of her 
superb eyes. It shot through and transfixed me 
like an arrow. 
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NELLIE, 


All that afternoon I was devoted to Sue. I 
threw admiration into my eyes, passion into my 
gestures, tenderness and devotion into the tones 
of my voice. If I played a deceptive and con- 
sequently wicked part, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I played it gloriously and with 
complete success. 

Nellie was completely thrown off her guard, 
though I think Sue, who was less interested, 
partly understood me all the while. Through 
my lashes I watched her face (Nellie’s) assid- 
uously—detecting every change that passed over 
it. It was rare sport to see the angry crimson 
rise and waver and die away, only to rise again 
in her cheek ; to detect the knitting of the soft 
white brows, as if half in scorn and half in 
pain ; to watch the toss of the small, proud head, 
the convulsive locking together of the dainty 
hands, the quivering of the grieved mouth, like 
a rose-leaf stirred by the wind. Rare sport, I 
say! It might have been, had I not loved her. 
As it was, I came near breaking through the 
cruel farce a dozen times, for I knew her pride 
would never, never let her forgive me, if she 
once detected me watching her, and knew that I 
understood the cause of her agitation. 

That night, after I had escorted Sue home, I 
walked back and forth in the street for an hour, 
to.make little Miss Indifference think something 


that wasn’t exactly trae—i. e., that I had been 
spending my time in said Sue’s company. 
When I re-entered the parlor, it was dark and 


apparently deserted ; but as I turned to leave the 
room, a little teappointed at not finding Nellie 
there, the sound of a stifled sob smote my ear. 
I was back again in an instant, pushing the mus- 
lin drapery from one of the low windows, only 
to find Nellie crouching down, with her face 
hidden in her folded arms, and to hear the audible 
weeping that even my coming could not check 
or soothe. 

My first impulse was to take her to my breast, 
tell her hew dear, how very dear she was to me, 
and kiss her back into smiles again. But there 
were a few dregs of malice in my heart even 
then—sweet angels, forgive me !—and so I only 
said, gently enough, but not tenderly: 

“Why, what ails my little cousin?” (I had 
never acknowledged the title as legitimate be- 
fore.) “ Charley hasn’t proved faithless, has he ? 
I should be tempted to cowhide him, if I thought 
he had anything to do with those tears.” 

“ Char-ley 

If a rosebud could snarl, I should say that 
Nellie’s mouth snarled then. She lifted her head 
and dashed the long, moistened hair away from 
her forehead with a proud gesture, the effect of 


which was counteracted the next moment by a 
little sob that would come, in spite of her. 

I said nothing more, just then—only lifted one. 
of her white hands, and commenced idly slip- 
ping the rings back and forth across the dimpled 
fingers. She let it lie passively in my clasp, and 
with triumph—it was a reverent and happy tri- 
umph, dear Nellie !—I felt the tremulous thrill that 
ran through it at the half-caressing way in which I 
held it. 

“ Charley! I hate Charley !” she broke out at 
last, passionately, seeing I had let the matter . 
drop. 

“Why I thought him one of the best of fel- 
lows, and he is certainly very fond of you!” I 
answered, gravely, dropping her hand as care- 
lessly as I had taken it up, ‘By the way, what 
a sweet gifl that little friend of yours is—Susie. 
I nevef realized it completely until to-day. I 
have nearly lost my heart to her. Whata soft 
voice she has—and what glorious eyes! Don’t 
you think so?” 

“ They are well enough, I dare say,” she re- 
plied, a little curtly, pulling at the lace edge of 
her handkerchief. “I never thought them 
remarkable.” 

““O, of course you wouldn’t be expected to 
admire her so much as myself! I always had a 
fancy for black eyes and soft yoices, you know.” 

She nodded a silent affirmative to my remark. 

“Tf I am‘any judge of character, she is more 
than commonly amiable in disposition, too, I 
can hardly imagine such a thing as a frown on 
her forehead, or an angry or rude word slipping 
from such a mouth.” 

“There you are mightily mistaken, at any 
rate! You ought to see her in a passion once, 
as I have done. You might change your 
views.” 

“ But don’t you like her? I am surprised— 
and sorry, too; for I was about to ask you how 
she would please you as a cousin, supposing I 
could have the good fortune to make an 
impression.” 

“ Well, then, I don’t like her !’’ she exclaimed, 
with a suddenly darkening face ; “the artful— 

She checked herself, as though suddenly 
struck dumb with repentance. 

“ But I thought her your dearest friend, and a 
perfect little jewel of a woman ?” 

“And so she is, and I ought to be ashamed to 
have spoken so of her!” she said eagerly, as if 
to atone for her former words, and bursting into 
a paroxysm of passionate tears, as she spoke. 
“ She is a dear, sweet, affectionate darling, and 
it would break her heart to know what I have - 
said.” 
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My brave, true hearted, womanly Nellie! 
How I loved her for her penitent words and 
tears ! 

“Then you would like her for a cousin, 
wouldn’t you, after all ¢” 

She looked up at me quickly, and I hated my- 
self for the moment for the look of pitiful an- 
guish that dilated her eyes and whitened her 
compressed lips. 

“ Yes—no—O, please don’t talk about it any 
more to-night! I am ill and tired. Sometime 
-—to-morrow, maybe, I shall be glad and happy 
to hear you.” 

“ What a fib, Nellie !” 

But—” 

“OQ, please—please, don’t! You can’t guess 
how my head aches! Let me go!” 

She rose and tried to pass me. Did I let her ? 
Instead, I drew her down into my arms and 
whispered softly : “ But I must talk of something, 
Nellie, and if you wont hear that, why—” 

Pshaw! What’s the use of finishing that sen- 
tence on paper? It must be enough for you to 
know, reader, as it was for me that happy night, 
that the poor words I said (all words are poor 
that try to express love) stirred Nellie’s pure 
heart to its sweetest depths, and that in her sur- 
prise and delight she put her white arms about 
my neck, and— Well, did she? or didn’t she ? 
Yes, she kissed me. But that wasn’t all she did. 
When she found out that I had listened to: her 
conversation in the garden, she actually boxed 
my ears, the minx! And that wasn’t all she did, 
either. Six months after, she married me. 

O, she is the sweetest little wife—my Nellie! 


ELBRIDGE GERRY’S MONUMENT. 


Elbridge Gerry, one of the Massachusetts 
delegates to the provincial co: in 1776, min- 
ister to France in 1797, and vice president in 
1813, died suddenly at Washington, while on his 
way to the capitol. His monument occupies a 
conspicuous position in the congressional bury- 
ing ground, by the side of one erected to 

—— Clinton, who died in 1811. Mr. Gerry 
died September 23, 1814. Upon his monument 
these words of his are inscribed: “It is the 
duty of every citizen, though he may liave but 
one day to live, to devote that day to the good 
of his country.””— Washington Union. 


memory of another deceased vice 


ENVY. 
The lion craved the fox’s art; 
The fox the lion's force and heart ; 


The fishes wished to graze the plain ; 

The beasts to skim beneath the main. 
Thus, envious of another’s state 

Each ‘blamed the partial hand of fate.—Gar. 
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A DANGEROUS INE. 


A ingenious Parisian stationer, who for some 
past has taken up his abode at Shanghai, 
returned to Paris, bringing with him a curi- 
ous Chinese invention. This extraordinary dis- 
covery consists in the composition of a paper 
which can be made to last as long as one wishes, 
by the use of a water or eau he paper 
must be beforehand pre’ , by some means 
known only to the buyer and seller, and is then 
saturated with the water, which is colorless, taste- 
less, and scentless. The length of time that one 
desires the paper to last is regulated by the in- 
troduction of pure water to weaken the effect. 
For instance, if the paper is to be decom 
within six days, the eau magique is puton without 
adulteration ; if a month, a certain merge bd 
pure water is to be used. With this paper, then, 
the wily Chinese write their billets , taki 
care, however, that the corrosive water and their 
assion shall be of the same weight. The water 
is called “ Divine Ink,” and the paper “ Exqui- 
site Prudence.” If Divine Ink and Exquisite 
Prudence take up their anent abode in civi- 
lized countries, what a death blow it will be to 
all breaches of promise suits, which, for the most 
part at least, are founded on love-letters, written 
romises, etc. And then, again, how many dis- 
onest persons would sign promissory notes, 


knowing that, thanks to the encre divine, their 
signature would soon disappear ; in fact, such 
an invention is a most dangerous one, reversing 
the present order of things, and opening a wide 
field for rascality.—Liverpool Times. 


THE ARABS, 

The following story is related of Count La 
Borde: ‘‘When among the Arabs, he saw a 
very fine mare, which he wished to purchase. 
While the bargain was going on, hearing a talk, 
the Arabs thronged round, and jostled against 
him rather rudely. He drew his sword ; but as 

uick as his ready steel flashed, came forward 
the rummah and cobba of the Arabs, and he was 
borne back by numbers. Burning with rage, he 
plucked off his head-dress, when his wig came 
off too, and he cast it amidst the crowd. ‘They 
fell back in terror from this wondrous man. 
“ Ya wallah! the Kaffir has plucked his head off! 
God help us! God pardon us!” This gave time 
to appease all ; the count replaced his wig, 
which has proved to him a better defence than 
the triple shield of Ajax, or the petrifying head 
of Medusa. Backshish, Backshish, and all was 
forgotten.— Colonial Recorder. 


SEWING BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
Persons whose vision is somewhat defective 
can sew white cloth by candle light, but they are 
unable to perform the same operation with black 
cloth. The following plan, however, affords a 
partial remedy: Pin or baste a strip of white 
paper on the seam of the black cloth to be o 
upon, and sew through at pod and cloth, 
and when the seam is completed the poner may 
be torn off. The black thread will be distinctly 
seen on the white paper, and by drawing the 
stitches a little - rgd than usual, good wok will 
be produced. This method is well adapted for 
sewing by machinery as well as by hand.— 
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. cock implored the pigeon’s flight, 
Whose wings were rapid, strong and light; 
The pigeon strength of wing despised 
ventific American. 


SPEAK KINDLY. 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


Speak kindly !—’tis a simple thing, 
Yet bears a wondrous power ; 
°*Twill shed the bloom of summer time 
O’er every darkened hour. 
Twill calm the jarring chords of life, 
By grief or passion stirred ; 4 
Like oi! upon the troubled waves, 
Is a kindly spoken word. 


And they who fought, but, yielding, fell, 
Were wrecked by passion’s blindness, 

Though fallen, may be won by love 
And blessed words of kindness. 

Then let no cold, self-righteous spirit 
Place love and pity under ban ; 

Con well this lesson’s holy 

“ Deal gently with thy fellow-man!’’ 


Speak kindly !—many a bitter word, 
In thoughtless moments rashly spoken, 
Through weary years of vain regret 
Its galling chains remain unbroken. 
The sweetest glimpse of paradise, 
The truest types of heaven above, 
Are beaming smiles, and kindly deeds, 
And gentle words of love! 


> 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


BY BMMA M. A. KIMBALL. 


Marron was a coquette, and played 
her cards with consummate skill and adroitness, 
as many a pierced heart among her large circle 
of male acquaintances can testify. The cunning 
hand of riature had moulded‘her face and form 
in accordance with her highest ideas of beauty 
and grace, and tinted the former with the freshest 
and purest color. Marion had a pretty, demure 
way of casting her eyes to the ground, perhaps 
in the consciousness that her long black lashes 
looked well curving upon her delicate-hued cheek, 
or of the fact that she had a more bewildering 
surprise in store for the beholder, when slowly 
lifting them she brought the splendor of two of 
the richest and darkest violet eyes to flash upon 
him it was seldom the lot of mortal to see. 

These were the traps which were sprung upon 
Odin Moore, making him, without hope of es- 
cape, a prisoner of love, in the power of the 
most merciless and speculating of all flirts. He 
placed her in his heart upon a pedestal, high 
above all others, and worshipped her as the reali- 
zation of his ideal. Every word that parted 
those cherry lips was to him heavy with wisdom 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


tially. How his impatient fingers would gladly 
have rested on the low, broad forehead, and 
twined in the heavy, silken bands of her hair, or 
thrilled to hold the perfect little hand (Marion 
meanwhile wondering why he was so stupid as 
not to do it), had he not thought it almost dese- 
eration. Woman to him was the embodiment of 
everything pure and angel-like. He remembered 
a sainted mother, the memory of whose soft 
hand, trembling with its weight of lowe upon his 
boyish head, brought the best and holiest 
thoughts to cluster in his soul, and he had grown 
to manhood with one of those rare and noble 
hearts which partake more of the divine than 
human. An intense love of the beautiful char- 
acterized him, and in whatever created thing it 
was met there his humble reverence became due. 

Marion George had awakened in him this 
emotion, which by her arts she so quickly caused 
to be followed by love, that the veil was over his 
eyes which would admit nothing but perfection 
through its meshes. A glance over his shoulder 
at his journal reveals where he stood. 

“One hour ago with Marion. Would that 
the blessed joy of saying my Marion were mine! 
I trembled lest my new-born earthly love should 
alienate me from Him who should have my first 
and best thoughts. But Marion, guileless and 
pure and beautiful as she is, would be the dearest © 
gift my heart ever craved. My Father, make me 
worthy of her, if thou canst see fit to give me 
this precious boon.” 

Then a lingering spirit might have seen him 
bowed in prayed, thanking God for the pétre 
being he had given him to love: 

Another one at the same Hour, looking into 
Marion’s heart, or upon the sheet of paper over 
which she bent with a mischievous face, coulif 
have read words cruél enough to coil about the 
noble heart of poor Odin and sting igwith all a 
serpent’s venom. The address ran thus, after 
the style of devoted friends—‘* My darling Nel- 
lie,” and then followed information concerning 
her last new lover. — ; 

“ He is very good looking, pale‘and interesting, © 
you know, but has a widefopen face and heart, 
and ‘ whoever rans may read’ what is there. O, 
but he is stupid. He gazes at me with his great, 
thoughtful eyes, and sits in silence most of the 
time, and has never so much as given me a sin- 
gle kiss! He-writes beautiful notes, and tells 


me that he loves me next to his Heavenly 
Father; and that brings me to the funniest part 
of it. To-night when he was here, I was feeling 
as mischievous and wicked as possible (which is 


an unusual thing for me), and had just quoted 


polished with wit. He loved her reveren- 
f 


something that I thought extremely witty, when 
he, looking most vacantly, said, ‘I don’t under- 
stand you!’ Was not that cold-waterish? He 
continued grave as a deacon, and very soon aftor 
asked me what my hopes of heaven were! I 
can’t think of telling you what I answered him, 
but I was as considerate as possible to his feel- 
ings, and. before he went he knelt and prayed for 
me. It was as much as I could do to keep from 
touching him with my foot and sending him over 
backwards ; but as it was, I laughed so behind 
my handkerchief that he thought I was sobbing, 
and called them blessed tears. I wish you were 
only here, Nell, to help me have a good time 
with this honest son of Adam, for I am nearly 
tired with him alone, and mean to ‘ship’ him 
the first good chance that offers.” 

Odin Moore had no thought of all this, as he 
walked with her a few evenings after upon the 
beach. He drank in like wine the beauty of the 
sky and earth around him, and but one sound 
had more music to him than the low, melodious 
murmur of the stranding billows. He talked to 
Marion to awaken that sound ; but she was wise- 
ly silent, for she had no appreciation in common 
with his. He seated her upon a broad rock and 
himself where he could look in her face, alter- 

,. nately with the scene around him—the gigantic, 
throbbing ocean tossing restlessly before them, 
the rival sea above, where angels sail their golden 
barks, and his whole soul was filled with rever- 
ence, adoration, awe and love. 

Marion was impatient. It was not enough for 
her to know that she was loved by Odin Moore 
as few women are loved, but her selfish heart 
coveted words that, would bring it to her ears in 
glowing and passionate reiterations. She was 
therefore disappointed when, turning towards 
her, he said : 

“The name of God seems written upon every 
leaf of nature, Marion. It is wreathed in golden 
letters upon the blue scroll of the evening sky, 
and the skill of his hand is seen in the purple 
and gold of the sunset and silver and rose of the 
dawn. The wild-leaping sea hymns sonorously 
of him who holds its waters, and the deep- 
mouthed thunder interpgets with awful voice the 
tracing of the vanishing lightnings.” 

He paused, as if awaiting a reply, but Marion 
had thrown into her face an expression of great 
thoughtfulness, and leaned her cheek upon her 
dimpled hand, knowing that the pensive air be- 
came her remarkably well, and her hand never 
looked whiter than when in that position. Moore 
thought—“ She has an appreciative soul, and 
trusts not her emotions to words.” 

He glanced at her head, with its massive, shin- 


ing crown of braids, the delicate ear, the well- 
turned and snowy throat, and then at the won- 

us waves of rich, soft crimson upon her cheeks, 

dangerous eyes, the sweet-pouting lips, the 
cunning chin, where nestled the most bewitching 
dimple that was ever impressed upon flesh. 
What milk-white marble was ever moulded and 
polished into such perfect arms, and hands, 
thought he, and then that beautiful gauze dra- 
pery of coleeur de rose, sweeping over the rock 
in such graceful and flowing outlines, allowing 
just the tiniest bit of a slipper to peep out coyly 
from its hiding-place. 

She had changed her position, and leaning 
with pure grace against a side rock, was looking 
far out upon the foam-capped waters, as if en- 
tranced by the holy beauty of the place and 
hour. Just the slightest motion of the .bow-like 
lips, and how innocently twin dimples in either 
cheek flashed and darted out, putting the finish- 
ing stroke upon Odin’s fascinated heart. Away 
down in its depths he whispered, “ Beautiful as 
an angel,” and aloud, with tones burdened with 
earnestness : 

“Marion! Marion, I love you better than life 
itself! Will you be my wife?” 

“ Why, how you frightened me, Odin Moore !” 
said she, starting from her position with a well 
dissembled nervous flutter and quick breathing. 
“Pray, what was it you said ?” 

Alas for Odin! His tongue threatened to re- 
fuse him utterance, and his face grew paler yet 
from the shock. “She could not have under- 
stood me,” thought he; and bowing his head 
upon the hand he had dared to take, he said, 
with a more subdued tone; 

“ Will you be mine, Marion—my wife ?” 

“Why, really, Mr. Moore, you have been very 
sudden and precipitate, and the truth is, I have 
looked upon you as—a friend, and I am—am 

She met no words in return, but a face so 
deadly white that her own paled with alarm. 
She took the arm that was proffered in silence, 
and carrying her wide-brimmed hat in her hand, 
endeavored to assume a very self-possessed air as 
they walked to her home. Not a word as they 
parted at the garden gate, for Odin’s heart was 
too full of bitterness and disappointment to frame 
an adieu, and Marion too proud of spirit to 
solicit one. She passed up the walk soliloquizing : 

“ This is a queer piece of business, at any rate, 
and performed mighty quick. He went overboard 
sooner than I imagined ; but the stupid thing is 
well got rid of. This makes four this very sum- 
mer. I must write about it to Nell.” And the 
heartless girl soon grew very merry and facetious 
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over a narration of that evening’s pastime, as 
she coolly called it, to her friend. 

But Odin had one to love him, and that with 
as much devotion and earnestness as he hoped 
from the false-hearted Marion. A singular, and 
wilfal madcap of a girl was his only sister, and 
one who had tried his deep, pious heart most 
severely by her odd pranks, nevertheless she was 
his dearly loved sister, and he knew that in her 
nature were deep seated throbs of*tender feeling 
that would respond to his own bleeding heart, 
and give him consolation and sympathy. He 
knew where her favorite resort was in the even- 
ing’s glooming, and thither he went. She looked 
up with a smile, and prepared to welcome him to 
a lounge upon an ottoman, with his head in her 
lap, but noticing his white face said, with em- 
phasis : 

_ “Why, Odin! you must be very ill. Whatis 
the matter? Let me get you something.” 

“No, no, Marcia,” waving her back with his 
hand, and trying to smile. “My case does not 
need medicine. I trust to Time as a successful 
physician. But if you will let me have my old 
place, I will tell you all.” 

He gave her a brother’s confidence, and she 
listened with all her soul’s indignation to a wrong 
done a trusting heart like his. He ended with 
but call her more fickle than false, Marcia.” 

“More false than fickle, Odin, I know her 
well by reputation, and it says of her that she is 
as destitute of principle or a single iota of a good 
heart as a marble representation of her would be. 
O, she is a heartless flirt—a vain, capricious, 
wicked—” 

“Hush, hush, sister! You must not speak 
thus of her. She may have had no kind moth- 
er’s teachings to make her better. Let us forgive 
her, and leave her in peace. It is well, perhaps, 
that my foolish trust in human nature should be 
destroyed in this way.” 

“Tt is not well, in such a manner as this,” 
Marcia said, silently, in her heart, and as she 
looked at her brother’s pale features, high, 
thoughtful brow, and slender, consumptive form, 
she could not repress the rising tears. After the 
good-night had passed between them, she went 
to her chamber to meditate in anger on what he 
had told her, while his voice floated to her ears, 
with Marion’s name borne upward on the wings 
of prayer. No one but herself knew of what 
she thought as she viewed with satisfaction her, 
tall, well-developed figure in her mirror, and 
thanked fortune for substantial hands and feet, 
and the sickness which brought her black, curl- 
ing locks under the clip of the barber’s scissors. 
Some words escaped her lips audibly: _ 
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“Her measure shall be meted back to her, 
pressed down and running over. My brother, 
with his generous soul, will forgive and forget it 
if he can, His conscience is tender, while ‘mine 
is as elastic as hers upon some matters, and this 
is one of them. He shall be avenged.” 

It was scarcely a week after Marion’s dispens- 
ing with the love of Odin Moore, and she was 
beginning to feel ennuied, and impatient to re- 
turn to her city home, in search of some new 
subject for experiment. It mattered not to her 
whether they were scented and milky-mouthed 
gallants, that babbled to her of never-dying at- 
tachment and adoring love, or men who poured 
the saved up love of a lifetime into her treacher- 
ous ears, as had Odin; a conquest was a con- 
quest, even if the victim, forgetting the kind blue 
eyes of a confiding wife, should swear to be hers 
forever and none other’s. Then the scorn with 
which she’ treated the poor dupe was magnificent, 
and the dilating violet eyes were full of shivers 
of flame for the trembling wretch who would 
have thought her an immaculate goddess were it 
not for vivid recollections of covert encourage- 
ment once read on the now triumphant face. 

She sat gazing out of the window towards the 
béach, yawning, and wishing for some adventure, 
when the thought possessed her to call Neptune, 
her splendid great Newfoundland, and start for a 
roam on the shore. Away they went together, 
in high glee, the huge fellow racing and tumbling 
against her in his doggish good spirits. 

“I wonder if I can row that boat,” said she, 
aloud, glancing at her damask palms, and then at 
the sailboat dancing most temptingly upon the 
water at the end of along rope. “Nep, here, 
take hold with your teeth and help me pull it in.” 
And the dog, seeming to understand her, did as 
his young mistress commanded. 

“ Perhaps if you are to have a sail this beauti- 
ful evening, you would not object to a stranger 
hand taking the guidance of the boat.” 

A most graceful start betrayed her surprise, 
as she turned in the direction of the voice, and 
saw a young gentleman after her most approved 
model standing, hat in hand, to hear her reply. 
She could find no objection to the well-trimmed 
whiskers and forked moustache so glossy and 
black, nor the soft, wavy hair, contrasting so well 
with them, nor the eyes, so very pleasant, even 
grave, as their owner was trying to make them 
look, nor the lips, nor the white teeth ; and his 
dress, it was a la mode, and therefore he must be 
a gentleman born and bred. Be sure there was 
a dash of impudence in his presuming to address 
her, a perfect stranger, but then she could see no 
trace of it in his manner and face, so she thought, 
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as she concluded her hasty glance of survey, that 
an adventure was before her (such things being 
doted upon with supreme delight by all such 
young ladies as Marion), and an Adonis for its 
hero. A charming blush rippled over her cheeks, 
and demurriang a little, she said with a smile that 
brought a sparkle of admiration to the young 
stranger’s eyes, as she interpreted it : 

“ With your word that you did not rise from 
the sea in quest of a hapless body to take back 
with you, and will bring me safely to the shore 
again, I will thankfully accept your services.” 

It was a slight but. pleasant langh that came 

from the young stranger’s lips, as he bowed his 
thanks and said : 
_ L assure you that your fears are groundless. 
I.address, I have no doubt, Miss George, for 
whom to exist is to be known; but as I am an 
obscure individual I can claim no such distine- 
tion,” handing her a card, upon whiclf was writ- 
ten, “ Shirley Horton.” 

They were soon seated in the boat, moving 


great aptness, the very topics most interesting to 
her. He administered delicate compliments, in 
doses moderate enough to cause her to feel as- 
sured that they were not intended as mere words 
of flattery, and was so kind and solicitous in re- 
gard to her personal comfort that she really held 
him in esteem. Neptune, like a discreet dog, 
sat far apart, and bayed at the rising moon. He 
was obedient as well as discreet, and a single 
word from his mistress would have silenced him, 
but of course she did not care for that, as his 
noise made it convenient, proper, and very agree- 
able for the dark, handsome stranger to incline 
his head a trifle nearer hers in order to insure a 
more distinct hearing. 

Neptune, if he heard, was not a good linguist, 
so no one could have their curiosity appeased by 
him, while the waves kept up their chant, deaf to 
all else, and the roguish stars only winked the 
merrier if now and then they caught a syllable. 
But the hour declared that it was time for them 
to be returning. Accordingly they obeyed, and 
headed their boat in the direction of the land, 
which was reached‘tn due time, without Marion 
losing her balance and catching a bath in the 
briny element, or anything like a squall appear- 
ing to disturb the tenor of her spirits, which were 
remarkably even and placid. Before taking the 
walk to the house, her escort, with her upon his 
arm, turned to the sea and called her attention to 
that and the serene beauty of the night, discours- 
ing eloquently of the former, as it lay glittering 
and shaking at the feet of the moon, as if in joy 


at the shower of shimmering light she threw lav- 
ishly down upon him, while the “rocking, white- 
capped waves” careered over his monstrous back 
in choruses of ringing glee. 

“ This is a very beautiful world, Miss George, 
especially in pleasant weather,” remarked Hor- 
ton, as they walked slowly away. 

“Tt is, Mr. Horton, bat I never thought so 
much of it as I have this summer, the only one 
indeed ever passed by me in the quiet country.” 

“ Have you not enjoyed very much communion 
with nature in this lovely place ¢” 

It was too bed that Mazion was obliged to &b, 
but she was determined to make a good im- 


pression. 

“T have intensely. Such splendid sunsets I 
never saw, and such glorious evenings.” 

She might have gone on and told him how 
once she went into raptures over a pink cloud, 
and would not be contented until she had 
searched every dry goods store in the city to ob- 
tain a fancied match. 

“ But the dawn, Miss George—you have cer- 
tainly missed no opportunity to see the gates of 
day opened, and its god appear in all his regal 
glory ?” 

“Nep, keep off my dress, you dirty dog! See, 
he has put his paw right through this delicate 
tissue!” exclaimed she, as in great trepidation 
she held up the edge of her skirt, to discover the 
rent to be only a naughty footprint. She was 
enabled to regain her placidity by means of Hor- 
ton’s sympathy, and all calm again, her tormentor 
commenced : 

« Let me see, what were we talking about just 
before? ©, the sunrise, aurora—did you say 
you enjoyed the prospect ?”’ 

“Confound aurora! No, I don’t like the pros- 
pect of being plagued like this all the time, by a 
bunch of conceit,” was what she wanted to utter 
aloud, and what she thought, but with great 
sweetness she said, instead : 

“ Of course, one would be the possessor of a 
very dull mind not to enjoy it. The morning 
air is very bracing, and seems so elastic that one 
feels like being enervated from the ground by it.” 

“ An elevation would not be safe so near the 
water, and if there is danger of it, I shall see 
that some one prohibits your taking morning 
walks.”’ 

His lip did not bleed as he bit it under his 
moustache, and Marion was too much engrossed 
by her own distress of mind to notice it if it had. 
She answered with a light, affected laugh, but 
said nothing. 

“You must have an imaginative brain, Miss 
George. Do not the exquisite panoramas spread 
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above you cause an expansion of soul and fledg- 
ing of innate, though perhaps until this summer 
latent, poetical ideas¢ Or perhaps you are not 
inclined to a romantic or sentimental turn.” 

“O, romance!” said she, catching enthusiasti- 
eally at the word. “I delight in it. If there is 
a being who has a passion for romance it is I. 
Sometimes my soul has been so full of it that I 
-have thought I could if I chose write poetry.” 

* Horton glanced at her face, and saw it turned 
to the sky with an eestatic expression. 

“ But have you never written verse ?” 

“None of any importance—bat I adgre to 
read it.” 

“ What kind has your prefé rence, sentimental, 
didactic, epic, or epigrammatic ?” 

“TI like all equally well. But which should 
you recommend me to read ?” 

“ Sentimental for the present, and should you 
tire of that, by all means didactic would be the 
most suited to your mind and mood.” 

“Thank you. But will you not come in?” 


“Thanks ; but not this evening. Miss George, 
a repetition of the enjoyment of your society 
would be valued by me as a rare treat.” 

“Then I have not the heart to deprive you of 
it, sir. Good-night.” — 

She laid her head upon her piflow that night a 


little piqued, very much pleased, bat determined 
to see the end of what promised so pleasing a 
triumph. “ Ay, he is smart, handsome, and I 
know by his jewelled repeater that he is rich. 
What will Nell say ?” | 

Summer passed from sight, garlanded with 
withered flowers, and autumn, in her gorzéous 


robes and golden sandalled feet, reigned succes-— 


sor. Marcia Moore had watched her brother 
with an anxious eye, and saw with pain his ten- 
der, mournful eyes grow larger and more bril- 
liant, his once firm step slow and feeble, and the 
white temples sunken. The hand of that flatter- 
ing, insidious destroyer, consumption, was upon 
him ; but as if in pity for the sensitive heart that 
had so suffered, was leading him gently down to- 
wards the gloomy valley. Marcia saw all this, 
and knew that when the soft-falling snow should 
enwrap the earth ke would be lying in his last, 
dreamless sleep beneath it. She laid the burden 
at the door of Marion George, and from the 
deepest hatred of her heart cursed her for it. 
Meanwhile, Shirley Horton continued his at- 
tentions to Marion. He shared her amusements 
and recreations, and his manner since the first 
evening had been studiously free from everything 
that could make her feel ill at ease. She dis- 
covered that his mind was richly cultivated, and 
the pearls of genius, talent, and wit shone in his 
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brain. He had travelled, and could bring to her 
stores of information, and his ready language, 
always choice and elegant, with the low, pleasant 
tones that fell with such strange music upon her 
ear, succeeding in weaving securely the chains of 
fascination about her. Her first intention of add- 
ing him to the list of conquered ldvers passed 
from her mind, and she now aimed to secure him 
for life. She loved for the first time, and with 
all the tender, thrilling, passionate devotion of 
such a love. Horton saw and knew it by her 
manner towards him, for she strove in vain to 
conceal it, and his only care was to rivet the 
chains tighter and make them more secure. Not 
a word of love had he spoken to her, with the 
exception of sentences which she knew were in 
jest, but had not every kind attention spoken it, 
every glance of the dark, deep eyes, so full of 
mysterious light? She knew that he loved her, 
and why did he not give words to it? She sat 
with him in the twilight, and playfully said : 

“I was thinking to-day that you always chose 
the evening for visiting me. Why do you not 
allow the sun to light your footsteps here ?”: 

“I promised my companionship to a sick 
friend during the day, and I must not be too sel- 
fish, you know.” 

“ Who is this friend ?” 

“ Odin Moore.” 

She could not repress a start, and an anxious 
look, as she inquired : 

“ Is he your friend * how long has he been so ¢” 

“ Since our days of youth. He seems in the 
grasp of consumption, and probably will never 
be better. Do you know him?” 

“ A slight acquaintance, that is all.” 

“Tt is said that a disappointment in love was 
the canse of his declining so rapidly. His sister 
told me this, but he has never mentioned it.” 

“ Do you know the lady’s name?” said Mavri- 
on, with discomposure visible upon her features. 

“TI never inquired, and Miss Moore, probably 
in consideration of her brother, kept it from me. 
I have the impression that she is dead (to all 
things lofty and good, said he, mentally), and 
that was the nature of the disappointment.” 

“O, sir, you relieve me much by saying that. 
My first impression was that some heartless flirt 
had been practising her arts. I consider it # sol- 
emn thing to trifle with the affections.” 

“Most surely, Miss George, and one that 
brings its own reward. If any crime is punished 
upon earth, I think this is the first to be visited.” 

“ Tt ought to be. 
fer in like manner.” 

“Tam glad to: your in 
ance with mine. It is like finding a pure,dia- 


mond to make the acquaintance of a woman with | 


a good and noble heart. It has been my deter- 
mination to make such a heart mine when I 
should find it. Do you think such a woman 
would trust me with it?” 

He looked very earnestly into her eyes, and 
she, trembling with joy at his words, laid her 
head upon his shoulder, and sighed : 

“O, I am very happy! I have loved you 
long, dear Shirley !” 

“Such words are very dear to me, Marion. 
Have I the permission to call you mine?” 

“Yours, forever! You have all my love.” 
She wept glad tears, as he folded her closer, and 
for a long time nothing was said. 

“| must return now, Marion, and to-morrow 
leave the place on business, which will keep me 
a fortnight or more. You may think of me in 
the meantime as much as you please; and when 
I see you again, we will talk of—something else.” 

Marion’s friend received far less of the particu- 
lars of this case, as she did of Odin’s—for Marion 
this time, in her love, was chary of her confi- 
dence. However, she wrote to her that she was 
a bride elect, and should probably be married 
within a month, and begged her to come up and 
assist her in some preparations. Horton return- 
ed at the time specified, and Marion sent him a 
note, asking him if he had any objections go their 
Marriage taking place on a day which she named, 
as she had a dear friend who wished to witness 
it before she returned, as she was obliged to do 
80 soon. She received in reply: 

“Consult your own convenience in regard to 
your marriage; it can have no possible relation 
tomine. I have never told you that I loved you, 
nor asked you to marry me. I shall never marry 
any woman—but have won your love, that you 
may know how cruelly my poor brother has suf- 
fered from your hands. You see it all now, my 
precious piece of artlessness, and remember, per- 
haps, that by your own words you condemned a 
coquett8, yourself the chief among them! Take 
your punishment—aud I care not if it humiliate 
you in the dust. I hope that you will find di- 
dactic poetry pleasant reading now. My brother 
fs on his dying bed, and prays for you, the one 


She read it with a blanched face and trembling 
lips, and with a moan sank to the floor, saying : 
“ My punishment: is harder than I can bear !” 
A fevor followed, and for weeks she’ tossed 
upon waves of delirium. Consciousness returned 
one gloomy day, when # heavy cloud-hung sky 
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lowered over earth, The wind rose and sank in 
sobbing breaths, and the cold rain struck aslant 
on the pane, and drove through the air in sheets. 
Marcia Moore stood at her brother’s bedside 
with an agony in her heart never felt before. 
She knew by the cold moisture of the brow, that 
the death-angel had baptized it with the dew from 
the dark river, and that his feet were already de- 
scending into the cold clasp of its waters. 

Down he went in holy confidence, leaning up- 
on the arm of an invisible Friend; and as his 
weeping sister watched him, a strange light 

ver his features, like the reflection of an 
angel’s wing, and told that he was at rest. 

Marion’s experience seemed to transform her 
whole character. She was pale and spirit-like, 
and one evening was seen upon her bended knees 
before God, acknowledging the justness of her 
punishment, thanking him for her life, with the 
solemnly spoken vow to never again be guilty of 
a like transgression. 

Marcia saw her changed manner and life, and 
actually humbled herself before her as a suppliant 
for forgiveness. 

“ Ask God, as I did, Marcia Moore. The les- 
son you taught me was the best of my life. I 
thank you for it ; for in that hour’s crucifixion, I 
felt the thorns my own hands had placed upon 
the heads of others, and from my remorse was 
lifted to a better life.” , 


NON-INFLAMMABLE DRESS FABRICS. 

The ladies will be glad to learn that a method 
has been discovered by which any dress fabric 
may be rendered uninflammable. By direction 
of Queen Victoria, two distinguished English 
chemists undertook a series of experiments which 
have resulted in determining that a solution con- 
taining seven per cent. of the crystals or sixty- 
two per cent. of anhydrous salt is perfectly anti- 
flammable. They remark; “'Tungstate of soda 
ranges among the salts which are manufactured 


‘| on a large scale, and at a cheap rate. A solu- 


tion containing twenty per cent. renders the 
muslin perfectly non-inflammable. It acts, ap- 
parently, by firmly enveloping the fibre, and 
thereby excluding the contact with the air. It is 
very smooth and of a fatty appearance, like talc, 

this property facilitates the ironing process, 
which all other salts resist.” The following 
formula is given as having proved efficacious, 
and will simplify the application: “A concen- 
trated neutral solution of tungstate of soda is 
diluted with water to 28° Twaddle (an alkalio- 
meter, so called), and then mixed with three per 
cent. of phosphate of soda. This solution was 
found to bnop dad to answer well. It has been 
introduced into her majesty’s laundry, where it is 
constantly used.” The solution can be applied 
to any fabric. It is only necessary to dip the 
cleansed article in the prepared fluid, then drain 
and dry it, after which it may be ironed ; or, if 
preferred, the solution may be in with 
the starch to be used in the stiffening. 
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who brought him there. Remember that, and 
It was signed “Marcia Moore, alias Shirley 
Horton.” 


“IN MEMORIAM.” 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Sweet roaming in the balmy breeze beneath the purple 
tide, x 

I first beheld, one golden eve, my beautiful, my bride; 

Her festooned locks of silken curls were flung around her 
face, 

Whose joyous smile bespoke no care, nor sorrow’s dimming 
trace. 


Her lips with tints of ruby pearl, and eyes of azure blue, 

Fixed my bewildered gazp on her, yet why, I scarcely 
knew; 

The silver cadence of her tones fell softer on the ear 

Than sighing sephyrs in the plain, or Thetis’ sea-born 
tear. 


The warbling streams that ripple by in Maia’s flowery 
hours, 

Or nymph-like brooks in Cnidus thrown, from Crete’s 
refulgent bowers, 

Chant not so sweetly on their course, nor beam so soft 
and bright, 

As does.the music of her voice, and beams her eye with 
light. 


She was the image of my hopes, my passions, and my fears, 

The angel form, of whom I dreamed through long-forgotten 
years; 

But memory such as mine of her so very much endears, 

When death is nigh my latest sigh will not be life’s, but 
her’s. 


GOLDEN HILL. 
A STAFFORDSHIRE STORY. 


BY LIEUT. T. SMITH REED. 

Asoor half a century ago there was a famous 
battle fought in Belgium, and a great many good 
soldiers were killed there, and although it is al- 
most forgotten now, and there remains little of 
the victory but the name of the thing, it was 
thought much of in those times ; wise men said 
that it had settled Europe, had driven Bonaparte 
and all his family out of France forever, and had 
firmly fixed the Bourbons on the French throne. 
We do not see many remains of all these fine 
effects now-a-days ; but the memory of the battle 
may serve as an introduction to a little story 
about one of the soldiers who fought then. 

Jean Gerrard, a captain in H. M. 12th, or as it 
was disrespectfully called, in the service—the 
dirty dozinth—had put himself right in the way 
ot a Polish langer, who put his lance through 
Jean’s body, just as a boy would put a pin through 
a fiy. Jean, who had served in the “ die-hard,” 
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tumbled over by the lancers as they rode forward, 
and he was tumbled over by them again, as fol- 
lowed by the English heavy dragoons, they rode 
back again. But Jean held fast to his life, and 
some six months after the battle, was in full en- 
joyment of half pay at a place he had down in 
Staffordshire. 

And a queer old place was Gerrard Cross. 
Somehow or other the estate kept growing 
smaller and smaller, as it grew older. Jean’s 
grandfather had given a great dinner to George 
IL., and a great slice of the best land about Ger- 
rard Cross, somehow or other, was used for the 
dinner. Jean’s father, among roystering gentle- 
men,experimenting adventurers, and unsuccessful 
attempts to find a coal mine, used up another 
great piece of the family estate, so that there re- 
mained for Jean Gerrard very little besides the 
old house, a couple of hundred acres of black- 
looking, stony land, and the abandoned shafts of 
an unproductive coal mine. Jean, however, was 
received and welcomed as quite a hero by the 
landed gentry in the neighborhood, and was an 
especial favorite with Sir Edward Melburn, of 
Melburn Grange, who one fine morning in Octo- 
ber rode under the windows of Gerrard Cross, 
and hailed the half-pay officer. 

“Come along, Jean, the hounds throw off at 
10 at Copley Corner; we drag the scrub—sure 
of a find—lovely morning! Come along !” 

“My mare’s lame, Sir Edward,” Jean Ger- 
rard answered, as he stood at an open window. 

“ Why did you not send word? Here’s Davis, 
however, with Trumpeter, jump on. Davis, let 
Captain Gerrard have Trumpeter, you can go 
back and bring out Squirt or one of the others. 
Come, get into your scarlet and come along.” 

Jean Gerrard put his head outside the window 
frame, and as he did so he changed color at 
perceiving a young lady on horseback, in conver-- 
sation with a handsome young man, who was 
very impassioned in his manner. Sir Edward 
Melburn noticed Jean Gerrard’s disturbed look, 
and unaware that the lord and the captain knew 
éach other, attributed them to a touchy dislike of 
new acquaintance, as he knew Jean was rather 
haughty in that matter, so he said, carelessly : 

“Tt’s only Lord Stanmore and Flora.” 

Sir Edward Melburn thought that this piece of 


Gerrard, who, however, was not of the same 
opinion, and the baronet added : 
“Flora is to marry him. Come along !” 
Gentlemen don’t swear now—they sometimes 
swore pretty roundly, when “our men were in 
Flanders,” forty years ago, and Jean Gerrard 


would not readily give up the ghost; he was 


had not left off his habit of swearing, when he 


information ought to be quite satisfactory to Jean . 
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put off his uniform, He rapped out a round 
oath as he mounted Trumpeter, and said, half 
aloud: “Ha, ha, my Lord Stanmore, we shall 
have a gallop to-day !” 

“Come, Gerrard, we're late,” Sir Edward 
called out, as he turned half round in his saddle, 
and looked back. 

Sir Edward did not for an instant suppose that 
a half-pay captain, even with a Waterloo medal 
on his breast, would be in love with Flora, and if 
he had thought that Jean Gerrard could be 
afflicted with such insanity, he would have re- 
garded him with the pity one bestows upon a 
harmless lunatic. > 

There was hard riding that day. The two 
young men, although scarcely civil to each other, 
rode together in competitive emulation, aware 
that Flora Melburn was the spectator of their 
daring horsemanship. Jean Gerrard fancied that 
Flora endeavored to draw him aside from the rest 
of the hunt, but with jealous ill-temper, he avoid- 
ed a tete-a-tete, until late in the afternoon on 
their way homeward, he found himself in a lane, 
with Flora alone at his side. 

Flora’s red lips pouted a little, a flush of pale 
pink added to the beauty of her fair complexion, 
her golden hair was a little ruffled by the wind, 
and her bright forehead drooped upon her arched 
eyebrows as she said: “Captain Gerrard, you 
treated me unkindly to-day.” 

Jean Gerrard’s heart bounded, and with one 
great throb every sentiment of jealous anger was 
displaced by gratified and grateful affection for 
the confiding tone of the woman he loved. He 
desired to hear those kindly-spoken words again® 
drop softly from those red, restless lips, that 
quivered a little in unison with the tear that 
trembled but did not fall, and Flora repeated : 

“ You treated me unkindly to-day.” 

“Tt was unintentionally, then, and unknow- 
ingly. Tell me how?” 
“ You should not have left me so much alone 
with Lord Stanmore.” 

Jean Gerrard’s heart gave two or three big 
bumps that threatened the button-holes of his 
waistcoat. The words rang in his ears, the tone 
thrilled to his marrow, and the look that flashed 
under the long lashes of Flora’s dark blue eyes, 
disturbed his equanimity and philosophy more 
than they had been affected by the French bat- 
teries, or the lancers’ change at Waterloo. But 
Jean, although a young man, was an old soldier, 
and he had not the most remote idea of surren- 
dering himself, body and soul, to a woman, or 
admitting the enemy into the citadel of his heart, 
at the first summons. In fact he suspected 
treachery, or at least an ambuseade. He knew 
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his exact position in society ; he was fully aware 
of the great littlenesses that separated him from 
the heiress of the rich baronet, whose estates 
spread far and wide over the hills and valleys, 
and embraced coal and iron mines in their wealth, 
and he had very cautiously determined that he 
wouldn’t risk an action with the beautifal and 
wealthy young lady, until he was pretty certain 
of success. Sosaying to himself, “‘ We'll throw 
out our skirmishers before we advance in line,” 
he replied to Miss Flora : 

“ Really, and was I not right in declining to 
play gooseberry to you?” 

“ What do you mean by gooseberry ?” 

“ Monsieur de Trop! Mr. Onetoomany !’” 

“ Captain Gerrard, are you not my friend ?” 

“Yes, very much your friend, Flora; but you 
know Lord Stanmore is your accepted lover.” 

“No, Jean Gerrard, there you are misinformed. 
I have not accepted him. But what can I do? 
Advise me.” 

Jean winced. Those large blue eyes, shining 
like violets wet with morning dew, made the old 
lance wound twinge again—they looked right in- 
to his heart—and as he could not think what to 
say, he whistled, and tickled Trumpeter’s ears 
with the lash of his hunting whip. Flora rode 
close to his side, leaned towards him, and laid 
her hand upon his wrist. 

“ Now, Flora, don’t touch me, I’m a barrel of 
gunpowder, and if you put the match to me, I 
shall go off with a bang. Don’t touch me!” 

Flora’s red. lips parted with a smile, and the 
two friends rode on in silence, which Jean Ger- 
rard was the first to break. He said: 

“Lord Stanmore swears he’ll shoot any fellow 
that makes love to you.” 

“ Does he, though ?” 

“Yes, he does. He showed me his pistols the 


“ That was very kind of him,” said Flora, 
smiling and flashing her eye. 

“ There’s a good many fellows that would not 
mind being shot, if they were sure of going to 
heaven afterwards, Flora.” 

Flora’s smile left her lip, and Jean Gerrard 
continued : 

“People say ‘A dark man is a jewel in a fair 
woman’s eye. Don’t you like Stanmore, he’s 
very dark ?” 

Flora answered with a peremptory “no!” and 
she looked at the sunburnt face of Jean Gerrard 
with a glance that said, “ Yoti are the darkest 
man I ever knew,” as plainly as if she had spoken 
the words. 

“ Why don’t you send him about his business?” 


other day, and explained exactly how he intended 
to use them.” 
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“JI have refused him seven times, Jean 
Gerrard.” 

” you mean to have him at last ?” 

“ Advise me, Jean Gerrard. My father wishes 
it, and although he will not control me, he en- 
deavors to persuade me. He has taken a great 
interest in the match, which seems very desirable 
to everybody except poor Flora Melburn.” 

Jean Gerrard was bothered. He had finished 
his education under the Iron Duke, who always 
prepared for a retreat before he made an advance, 
and Jean, who looked upon love much in the 
same way as Wellington yriched Massena, knew 
that he had no lines of Torres Vedras to retire 
to if he should propose to Flora and be refused. 

“There are lots of fellows in love with you,” 

“ Are there? Who are they ?” 

“ There’s Charley Pritchard.” 

“Don’t like him well enough, Jean.” 

“ Fred Hardinge.” 

“ Wont do, Jean.” 

“ Jack Airy,” 

“No. Is there nobody else, Jean ?” 

Jean gazed straight between Trumpeter’s ears, 
and rode on in silence for half a minute. Then 
pulling Trumpeter across, 80 as to bring Flora’s 
horse to a standstill, he looked full into the anx- 
ious eye of the beautiful girl, and said abruptly : 

“Who’s that fellow that you are always 
laughing at, because, as you say, his face is all 
snuff and butter ?” 

Flora’s face suffused, and then turned very 
pale. Jean Gerrard rode on again, and said: 

“ A man who loves a woman, does not like to 
be laughed at, and ridiculed by her, Flora.” 

“How is a woman to know that a man loves 
her, if he does not tell her?” Flora inquired. 

“ By ever so many ways, ever so many tliings.” 

“ Tell me some of them.” 

“First of all, a man that really loves a wo- 
man, thinks of her happiness more than he cares 
about his own; he remonstrates with her, when 
he thinks she is doing wrong, or acting foolishly ; 
he watches over her, as a miser watches over his 
hoarded gold; he is always trying to do some- 
thing to please her, and if he fancies that his at- 
tentions are troublesome or unwelcome, he keeps 
out of her way.” 

Flora smiled wickedly as she replied, “Lor, 
Jean, why that’s just what you do.” 

“Me! O, I’m old snuff and butter, you 
know.” 

“ Forgive me for that, Jean ?”’ 

“On one condition.” 

“ What is it?” / 

“Tell me, honestly, can you ever love old 
snuff and butter?” 


Flora did not speak, but somehow or other 
Jean Gerrard’s arm got round her waist, and— 
No, I’ll not tell what happened, something must 
be left to the reader’s imagination. 

“And now, Flora, you must speak to your 
father,” said Jean. 

“Me! That’s excellent.” 

“ Of course, if we are to help each other up 
the rough hill of life, the sooner we begin the 
better.” 

“ Well, you must speak to papa.” 

“No, you, Flora.” 

“No, no, you, Jean !” 

‘No, no, I shall have to settle with the lord ; 
you must talk to the baronet.” 

“ My dear Jean, I dare not tell my father, so 
that’s a fact.” 

“ Well, Flora, if Iam to tell him you must 
take care that all the doors and windows are left 
open, for he will certainly pitch me out of one of 
them, and I would rather not be forced through 
the glass or the pannels.” 

The tete-a-tete was abruptly terminated by the 
appearance of Sir Edward Melburn and Lord 
Stanmore, and the lovers separated. That eve- 
ning, as Jean Gerrard was pacing backward and 
forward in the old hall at Gerrard Cross, his 
servant announced Major Goldie. 

This gentleman, an officer exceedingly well 
made up, and attached to the cavalry department 
at Stafford, in consequence of the unusual mag~- 
nitude to which his breast was padded, was called 
the “ pewter pigeon.” 

“Ma deere fellar,” the major commenced, 
“this is a deuced unpleasant affair, aw! The 
fact is, Lord Stanmore is deucedly annoyed at 
your attentions to Miss Melburn, aw !” 

Jean Gerrard was not so impressed by the ma- 
jor’s importance as the major desired, and replied 
carelessly: “ Is he, indeed ?” 

“ Yaas, and of coorse you know, as his lord- 
ship is the young lady’s accepted lover, it is 
highly improper that you should pay her partic- 
ular attention.” 

“But supposing, major,” said Jean, with a 
good-natured laugh, “ supposing his lordship is 
a discarded lover, what then ?” 

“ Really, aw, I cannot, really I cannot, sup- 
pose anything so ridiculous.” 

“It is the fact, nevertheless. I think that I 
had better see Stanmore, and explain the affair.” 

“O, aw, impossible, altogether contrary to 
usage. I act for my principal, an@ will receive 
any explanation.” 

“ Major, you’ll get ne explanation from me.” 

“And you will persist in your attentions to 
Miss Melburn ?” 
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“ Most assuredly. There, now, don’t be in a 
hurry, don’t let us make a mull of the affair. 
Don’t call me out, because I sha’n’t go.” 

- Really, aw,” gasped the major, almost petri- 


“Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all, I assure 
you. There, I see Stanmore himself; excuse 
me for five minutes, I’ll be back directly.” 

Jean Gerrard bounded out at the French win- 
dow that opened on to the lawn, and ran down 
to the bottom of the avenue, where Lord Stan- 
more was impatiently waiting the return of his 


messenger. 

“ Goldie has just been with me, Stanmore, and 
I thought it better that you and I should talk the 
matter over by ourselves, as I have a high opin- 
ion of your judgment, and am sure that you 
would not unnecessarily make Miss Melburn a 
subject for the scandal of all the country.” 

“ Certainly, I would not, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you a secret that is known 
only to Flora and myself. We are going to be 
married.” 

Impossible, sir!” 

“ Nevertheless, quite true. You know there is 
no accounting for a woman’s taste, and it is a 
fact that if you should be in the church, and your 
wedding ring half upon Flora’s finger, if I 
should whistle to her, she would come to me. 
Now just faacy what a pretty life you would lead 
with that woman for your wife. Think over the 
matter seriously, and with that excellent common 
sense for which you are well-known. Flora likes 
you very much as a friend, so do I; and when 
we are married, we shall be delighted to see you 
at all times.” 

“Captain Gerrard, I am by Sir 
ward Melburn as his son-in-law.” 

“ My dear Lord Stanmore, I am accepted by 
Miss Melburn as her husband. There is no use 
in the world for us to quarrel about her. If you 
shoot me, she cannot marry you afterwards, be- 
cause I am really her husband.” 

“ What, married ?” 

“No, no, but we are engaged as man and wife, 
as far as man’s and woman’s truth can bind us. 
I would hot tell this to Goldie, because I want to 
make a friend of you. Everything has been fair 
and above board. Flora told me everything this 
morning, and I as aman of honor, tell you, con- 
fiding in your honor. If we should fight about 
the matter, we should certainly be laughed at, and 


I—whatever you may think I don’t know—I 
hate to be laughed at.” 

“It is not pleasant,” Lord Stanmote replied, a 
little testily. 

“Don’t take my word for what I tell you, just 
ask Flora, she will receive you as her friend, as 
our friend ; tell her just what I have said, and if 
she does not confirm and repeat what I have told 
you, why then you shall fire at me as long as 
you like. ‘I hope, however, that that excellent 
sense for which you are so generally admired, 
will lead you to the conclusion that your happi- 
be Flora’s friend.” 

At this part of the dialogue, Major Goldie 
came down from the house and said, pompously : 

“ Really, Captain Gerrard, this is a very irreg- 
ular proceeding, you must be aware that in these 
affairs, the principals should have no personal 
communication.” 

“ Such an affair as the present, major,” replied 
Jean Gerrard, “is unusual, and you shall excuse 
me, if I arrange it according to my own notions. 
Good evening !” 

The next morning early, Jean Gerrard was in 
Sir Edward Melburn’s library. 

“ What is it now, Jean ?” said Sir Edward. 

Jean was restless, fidgetty and undecided as to 
what he should say. 

“T want to speak to you, Sir Edward.” 

“Speak ? well, speak.” 

“T have something particular to say to you, 
Sir Edward.” 

“Say it now.” 

“ Tt must be said, and the sooner it is said the 
better. Sir Edward—I—” And Jean blurted 
out, “I love your daughter!” 

Sir Edward Melburn whistled. 

“ And, Sir Edward, Flora loves me.” 

“ The deuce she does !” 

Jean could not mistake—Jean saw that the 
old gentleman was in a towering passion ; but 
Jean had expected a much more violent out- 
break, and he continued : 

“ And so, Sir Edward, I have come to ask 
your consent to our marriage.” 

“Ugh, and if I don’t give my consent you in- 
tend to marry without it, perhaps ?” 

“No, sir, it is abad beginning to a husband’s 
happiness, if her wife’s first step is made in op- 
position to her father.” 

“Hang your aphorisms, sir! Now, Captain 
Gerrard,, you expect Flora will bring you a 
fortune ?” 

“T did not think much about it ; but I suppose 
she will. ” 

“ Captain Gerrard, you know that I have had 


| Jean Gerrard langhed gaily, and the major 
looked angry as he said : 
“TI hope, Captain Gerrard, you are not laugh- 
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a very high opinion of you ; if I had not thought 
very much of your honor, I should not have per- 
mitted you to say half what you have said upon 
this subject. But, Jean Gerrard, I will not con- 
sent that you shall marry Flora.” 

“Very well, sir. Flora will not consent to 
marry any one else.” 

“ That’s all very fine. You both are excellent 
calculators, no doubt; but you are like young 
bears—all your troubles are before you.” 

“ Sir Edward, they are so far ahead that we 
never shall overtake them.” 

“A very fine resolution, Captain Gerrard. 
Meanwhile, as there is not much more for you and 
I to say upon this subject, and as we need not 
express our differing opinions any further, sup- 
pose you leave me to talk the matter over with 
Flora?” 

That morning Jean received a short note from 
Flora, telling him she was locked into a suite of 
rooms, consisting of bedroom, sitting-room and 
library, and that the servants had most absolute 
orders to prevent his entrance on the premises of 
Melburn Grange. 

Every one who has witnessed a fire in a remote 
country district, at a distance from every large 
town, will know that the devastating element is 
seldom arrested under such circumstances as long 
as there remains anything that can be consumed, 
and the reader will not be surprised that when a 
fire broke out at Gerrard Cross, the thatched 
roofs, wooden barns, sheds, pig-sties, corn-stacks, 
and hay-ricks, were consumed with the old man- 
sion of the Gerrards, 

Jean Gerrard’s premises were uninsured. He 
looked at the ruins of his lost property as at the 
destruction of his last chance of obtaining Sir 
Edward Melburn’s consent to his union with 
Flora, and when one of the many persons from 
the neighboring village and mining district who 
had been attracted to the scene, congratulated 
Jean upon his good fortune, he grimly thanked 
the facetious gentleman for his ill-timed pleasant- 
ry. But when the visitor, a well-known and ex- 
perienced iron master, persisted ia his opinion 
that the Gerrard Cross would make Jean Ger- 
rard one of the richest men in the country, Jean 
not only listened to him, but accompanied 
him to examine the ashes of a stone wall that 
had been burnt. No great surprise had been ex- 
pressed when the stone wall caught fire, because 
the people about knew that it had been built of 
a sort of bituminous shale that had encouraged 
the unfortunate mining adventure of Jean’s fath- 
er, but were not sufficiently ignitable for sale. 
But the astonishment was great when the residue 
of the wall was declared to. consist of nearly 
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pure iron, and every one wendered that a mere 
accident should have discovered a metallic sub- 
stance so mingled with inflammable matter, that, 
without additional fuel, it would fuse itself by 
the action of fire. The people immediately 
named the place Golden Hill—and a golden hill 
it proved to Jean Gerrard. ‘The mere mention of 
the name unlocked the door of Flora’s prison, 
and Jean and Flora met under the trees in Mel- 
burn Grange. A few days afterward Sir Edward 
Melburn met Jean, and said: 

“ Have you given up your pretensions to my 
daughter, Captain Gerrard ?” 

“No sir!” 

“Look here, Jean Gerrard! I have heard of, 
your meeting under the trees, and I have heard 
of your good fortune, so give me your hand! 
Now ride over to the Grange to dinner, and settle 
with Flera about the wedding day.” 

If the reader should travel in Staffordshire, 
and should visit Golden Hill, he will see there on 
the spot where the old mansion of Gerrard Cross 
once stood, steam engines, furnaces, and all the 
varied apparatus of extensive iron works; and 
if he should receive an invitation to Melburn 
Grange, Captain Gerrard, now an old man, will 
give him a reception to his happy home circle. 
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AN OLD “SALT’S” OPINION. 


“You see,” Buzzy would say to Fred, “it’s 
not altogether that her figure-head is cut after a 
perfect pattern, by no means, for I’ve seen picturs 
and statues that was better; but she carries her 
head a little down d’ye see, Master Fred, and 
there’s where it is; that’s the way I gauges the 
worth of young women, just accordin’ as they 
carry their chins up or down. If their brows 
come well for’ard, and they seems to be lookin’ 
at the ground they walk on, I knows their brains 
is firm stuff, in good workin’ order; but 
when I sees them in’ their noses high out 
o’ the water, as if they was afeard o’ rem 4 
sight o’ their own feet, and their chins ele 
so that a little boy standin’ in front of them 
couldn’t see their no how, I make pretty 
sure that t’other end is filled with a sort 0 
that’s fit only to think o’ dress and dancing.” — 
Day Book. — 


thing 
A kindly word may give a mind repose 
Which harshi 


to blows; 
life, 


Naught is so 
Afford us pleasure, or award us pain —Epmunp Hm 
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SMALL THINGS. : 
The simplest flowers with honeyed sweets are stored, 
crust may save a | 
The smallest act may lead to human strife, : 
The slightest touch may cause the ae q 
The smallest spark may fire a field of 
The simplest act may tell the truly brave, i 
The smallest skill may serve a life to save, 
The smallest drop the thirsty may relieve, % 
The slightest look may cause the heart to grieve, 1 
The slightest sound may give the mind alarm, 
The smallest thing may do the greatest harm ; | 
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BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


We parted when the merry Spring 
Went dancing through her world of flowers ; 
The love-birds, that so sweetly sing, 
Were building in the budding bowers, 
And the south wind softly blowing, 
And the streamlets gently flowing, 
Made sweet music down the hills, 
Mid the golden daffodils. 


We parted when the morn awoke 
And lightly chased night’s shades Of sadness ; 
Beside the way these words you spoke, 
° “In God’s good time we ’ll meet in gladness.” 
And we saw the glory quiver 
O’er the laughing, bubbling river; 
Down on rock and hill it fell, 
As we breathed a long farewell. 


We parted, and I stood alone, 
Thy words of love and faith repeating ; 
The light from out my heart had flown, 
As thus I watched thy form retreating. 
Woodland anthemings beguiling, 
Nature all around me smiling, 
Mocked the grief that o’er me swept 
As, beloved, for thee I wept. 


THE YOUNG PRIVATEER. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Asoor the period of the famous tea-party in 
Boston harbor, when a whole ship’s cargo was 
emptied into the bay by the determined citizens, 
and when the mother country received a startling 
and unmistakable hint of what sort of material 
the Bay Provinces was composed, the opening 
scene in our story commences. The northern 
portion of Boston, that region now known as 
Nerth Street, was then the court end of the town, 
peopled with the wealthiest and most refined of 
the inhabitants. 

At that period fine residences, with pleasant 
surroundings, and large, well-cultivated gardens 
sloping down to the shore, graced what has since 
become the resort'and abode of vice and misery. 
Where the vile dance-cellars and gin-shops now 
are, refinement and beauty gtaced the scene ; 
stone walls and thickly clustering tenements had 
not entirely excluded vegetation, for here and 
there noble old trees bent gracefully over pleas- 
ant house fronts, and even fruit trees bore grateful 
truits, and garden flowers flavored the atmosphere 
with dainty fragrance. 
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Inthe rear of those dwellings lay the beautiful 
harbor, the islands dotting the bay with fairy-like 
grace and beauty, covered with thrifty foliage, 
now entirely gone; but few sails were seen here 
and there, where forests of masts now lie, for 
Boston was in its infancy, and gave little promise 
of the thrifty and rich metropolis of the present 
day. The people, though restive under the arbi- 
trary rule of the mother country, yet offered no 
open resistance to the royal sway, but the seeds 
of revolution were already sown, and would 
soon burst forth, to grow and strengthen into 
open revolt. 

. The residence of Lionel Bancroft, a wealthy 
merchant, was located in the immediate neigh- 
borhood we have described, his vessels anchored 
within long pistol shot of his garden walls, and 
a happy family sat around his plentiful board, 
Adjoining the residence of the Bancrofts was that 
of Colonel Hugh Browness, a civil and political 
agent of the home government, who was a strong 
royalist, while Lionel Bancroft was as ardent a 
champion of the patriot stamp, and save upon 
this one topic the two men and their families 
were the warmest friends. Especially were Her- 
bert Bancroft, an only son, and Lydia Browness, 
the only daughter of the colonel, dear and inti- 
mate friends. 

Herbert and Lydia had grown up together, 
constant playmates in childhood, and still con- 
stant companions at the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, Herbert being just four years the senior of 
his gentle companion. The intimacy of their 
children seemed to coincide perfectly with the 
wishes of the parents, and there appeared to be 
no turbid waters in their pleasant stream of life 
and love. They were seldom separated, except 
by an occasional voyage which Herbert made in 
his father’s vessels, at first as supercargo, but 
afterwards as second, and then as first officer, 
until indeed he had been raised to the post of 
captain at the age of twenty. Self-reliant and 
manly in every respect, he had proved himself 
fully equal to the trust, and was indeed a good 
sailor. 

Herbert and Lydia were already formally be- 
trothed, and their young and loving hearts were 
looking forward to the tender consummation of 
their happiness, when the bitterness arising be- 
tween the home government and the colonists 
began to assume ah earnestness that foreshadowed 
the coming contest. Colonel Browness, as an 
agent of the throne, was bitterly sarcastic on the 
matter of politics, while Lionel Bancroft was 
firm in the support of his principles. The hith- 
erto warm friends gradually became separated in 


interests and feelings, until all intercourse be- 
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tween the families ceased. Herbert was absent 
on his last voyage which was to transpire pre- 
vious to his proposed marriage, at the time 
when this state of affairs had opened the aspect 
ot which we have spoken. 

Soon a British army occupied Boston, the 
property of the patriotic citizens was seized and 
confiscated. Rich merchants became beggars, or 
equivalent to beggars in point of possessions, and 
Lionel Bancroft, among the rest, lost all. Her- 
bert, fully sympathizing with his father, and the 
patriot cause, formed a compact with a few dar- 
ing spirits, and fitting out a schooner of conve- 
nient size, rendered himself a constant thorn to 
the government authorities, by capturing and de- 
stroying every small craft that ventured to sea, 
or was inward bound from Europe. The daring 
of himself and crew became proverbial, and 
scarcely a week passed that he did not send arms 
and ammunition, captured from the enemy, to the 
patriot army encamped without the city. 

Thoroughly acquainted with every bay and in- 
let upon the coast, his adroitness enabled him to 
evade the English cruisers, and yet to take ad- 
vantage of every circumstance that offered in the 
way of prizes. At length General Washington 
broke ground on Dorchester Heights, and when 
he threatened to open fire upon the invading 
army, it was with some of the very guns and 
powder which Herbert Bancroft had captured and 
furnished for his country’s cause. Success ren- 
dered him too daring, and after months of singu- 
lar luckiness, and after rendering vast aid to his 
suffering c~1ntry, both by crippling the enemy, 
and by the valuable munitions he captured, 
young Bancroft was captured by an English 
cruiser, and himself and companions sent in a 
convict ship to England, to be treated as crim- 
inals of the deepest dye. 

His father, Lionel, fell at Breed’s Hill; the 
only sister and mother sank under deprivation 
and sorrow, and the once rich and happy family 
was thad dispersed, and save the prisoner, Her- 
bert, had gone to their long rest, where wars, and 
rumors of wars, are heard no more. 


CHAPTER II. 


Peace had just been declared in England be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, the 
long and bloody war of our national independence 
had at length been brought to a close. Com- 
merce, which had been completely stagnated 
between the two countries, was again about to 
open, merchants on either sidé of the Atlantic 
were eager to exchange their wares, and a fleet 
of sails were preparing at Liverpool for an 


American voyage. Seamen were in demand, 
and good ones very scarce and hard to find. 
The good ship Sea Nymph was lying at a single 
anchor, only waiting to complete her crew in 
order to spread her broad wings for the transatlan- 
tie voyage, when a shore boat pulled alongside, 
and a poorly dressed young man, with a rough, 
heavy beard, hailed the deck, and asked if a hand 
was wanted on board the Sea Nymph # 

“We want just one more man before the mast, 
can you ship asa good seaman?” wasthe query | 
of the officer. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“* Where are your traps ?” 

“T have nothing but what is about me.” 

“ Hey, that don’t look just right, but we are 
in haste now,”’ continued the captain, for such he 
evidently was, “so tumble aboard, you look as 
though you might do duty.” 

ln a moment more the new-comer was on the 
deck, and after a few words with the captain was. 
sent forward to his duty. The anchor was hove 
up, and sail after sail sent in rapid succession, 
until the Sea Nymph carried a little mound of 
foam caused by her speed, under her fore-foot. 
Before night came on the watches were set, the 
decks cleared up, and the voyage might be said 
to be fairly commenced. Jack Foster, as the 
last comer had given his name, bore a ready 
hand, and showed that he was no stranger to the 


The Sea Nymph had a valuable freight of 
miscellaneous goods, and in the cabin a couple. 
of passengers, who were evidently father and 
daughter. During the pleasant days of the early 
part of the voyage, the lady, who was a young 
and beautiful being, passed much of her time on 
the quarter-deck, where thé captain had a spare 
topsail rigged as an awning, and under which 
she sat with her father, and read or chatted 
pleasantly of the various themes suggested by the 
wide expanse of ocean, and the trifling variations 
of the voyage. But this pleasant beginning of 
the voyage was destined to be of brief duration, 
and Captain Gore, the commander, found his 
hands full, in meeting the emergencies of hard 
weather and contrary winds. In the haste to get. 
to sea, and in the dearth of good sailors, he had 
been compelled to ship.a couple of men as mates, 
who soon proved themselves notoriously in- 
efficient as officers, and consequently the captain 
did not dare to leave the deck for a moment in 
P severe weather. 

It had been a very threatening afternoon, but 
the wind had not been heavy ; there only seemed. 


to be a storm gathering, but no actual violence 
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deck of a ship, whatever fortune or roguery might 

have sent him aboard. 7 
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had yet been manifested by the brewing storm. 
The two passengers were standing quietly on the 
quarter-deck near the captain, who was watching 
the signs of the weather, when there came a sud- 
den lull, and immediately after a heavy flow of 
wind struck the ship and careened her so far over 
that her main yard dipped in the sea, and every 
one was thrown from their feet. As each one 
upon deck recovered his position, it became 
instantly evident, first that Captain Gore had 
been struck a blow by some substance in his fall, 
which had completely stunned him, and also ter- 
rible to behold, that chat fair and beautiful being 
who had been the light of all eyes a moment 
before, was now tossed far over the ship’s side 
into the sea ! 

Consternation seemed to have seized upon 
every one. There stood the father at the ship’s 
side, with frenzied eyes and outstretched hands 
towards his child, the two mates stood confound- 
ed and silent, the crew looked on in amazement, 
while the captain lay senseless, if not dead! At 
that moment alight but manly form was seen to 
spring into the mizzen chains, at the same time 
throwing off his coat and hat, as he shouted to 
the man at the wheel : 

“Down with your helm, hard down !” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” exclaimed the obedient helms- 
man, instinctively. 

“Look alive, men!” continued he who had 
thus spoken. “Do you sleep? Back the main 
yard, lively, with a will now. Lay aft here, 
some of you, and lower the quarter boat, and 
pick me up !? 

These words were uttered in a deep, cheerful 
voice, but every syllable breathed of authority, 
and the men sprang to obey, while the form of 
Jack Foster, for it was he who had come for- 
ward at that critical moment, was seen to lenp 
fearlessly into the sea! 

The steady stroke of the brave seaman soon 
brought him by the now half-lifeless body of the 
fair girl, who had not yet entirely sunk from 
sight at any moment, the sustaining power of 
her clothes being sufficient to float her for some 
moments, but her head was under the wave, and 
life was fast ebbing away. The arm of Jack 
Foster, however, was soon about her, supporting 
her head above the water, and there sustaining it, 
he slowly but steadily exerted himself to keep the 
surface of the treacherous element until the boat 
should reach them. 

The ship had drifted some distance before the 
boat could be launched, but the men bent their 
ashen oars half double with every stroke, and at 
length, but not one moment too soon, the almost 
exhausted seaman and his precious burthen were 
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safely hauled into the boat. Notwithstanding 
the cheer of gladness which those hearty, whole- 
souled men poured out at the rescue, yet a thrill 
of horror passed over their faces, as all beheld 
the significant sight of a shark’s dorsal fin above 
the surface of the water, just where the two hu- 
man beings had been but a single moment 
before ! 

Father and daughter were soon again in each 
other’s arms. In the meantime, Captain Gore 
was berne to his cabin, and the passengers and 
steward made every intelligent effort to revive 
him. He was not dead, but fearfully stunned 
and wounded. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Sea Nymph had made but indifferent 
speed, and had been driven at times much out of 
her course; at the present moment, she was in 
the vicinity of the Western Islands. Scarcely 
had the boat been once more hoisted to the 
davits and secured, after the events described in 
our last chapter, before the gale came down upon 
the ship in earnest, and owing to the circum- 
stances already described, the craft was in a most 
unfortunate condition to withstand its power. 
The first squall struck the ship flat aback, and 
with a crack and snapping of stays, her main 
to’gallant masts broke off short at the topmast 
head and came thundering down upon deck. 
The mizzen to’gallant mast, deprived of its 
head stays, and strained by the shock, now fol- 
lowed—crashing down upon the poop-deck. 

A scene of wild confusion followed. The 
ship was almost upon her beams’ end, and unless 
speedily relieved, destruction was inevitable. 
Some of the men, in their desire to do something, 
and in the absence of all authority, had let go 
the to’gallant halyards and sheets, and the top- 
sail halyards, but the yards were pressed so 
closely to the masts, that they could not be 
clewed down. Twenty voices were raised, with 
as many different propositions, when Foster, still 
dripping with water, sprang upon the quarter 
deck. 

“ Silence, fore and aft!” he shouted, sternly. 
“Lay aft here and shiver the maintopsail, all of 
ye! Cheerily, men—cheerily! Have ye never 
seen a squall at sea before ?”’ 

‘These tones thrilled through the crew, and 
even the mates sprang with the rest to obey the 
order by clapping on to-the main braces. Order 
“after order followed, given in true seaman-like 

tones and spirit. The ship having been boxed 
round, the yards were squared, and she ran before 


the wind until the canvass had been properly re- 
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duced, when she was once more laid as near to 
her proper course as possible. 

“Who took the ship out of that squall?” 
asked the captain of one of the mates who came 
to him in his berth at this time. 

_ “ The fellow rated as Jack Foster.” 

“ Well, sir, do you hear? that man commands 
this ship until I come on deck again. I heard 
his orders. He’s a true seaman. Send him to 
me, for I cannot stir from here. I’ve got a 
heavy hurt, certainly.” 

Jack Foster came below to Captain Gore, as 
he ordered, and after a few words of intelligent 
and seamanlike conversation, the captain sent 
for the mates and told them his wishes, and gave 
them orders to obey Mister Foster. He empha- 
sized the prefix, and look ye, it is Mister Foster, 
from this time. The heroic sailor was at once 
transferred from the forecastle to the cabin, and 
stepped as quietly and unostentatiously into his 
new position as though he had shipped in that 
capacity at the commencement of the voyage. 
Scarcely had’ this arrangement taken place, and 
ere Mr. Foster had time to procure dry clothing, 
even had he been supplied with the necessary 
change, when duty called him again to the 
deck. 


That startling cry on shipboard of “ breakers 
ahead !’’ rang through the ship, and as soon as 
the new officer reached the deck, he saw that the 
first mate had at once attempted to tack ship, 
but she would not go in stays under so short sail. 
The wind was blowing a gale, there was no room 
to wear, and on—on the vessel drove towards the 
breakers. One quick, intelligent glance sufficed 
to inform the new commander of the position of 
everything, and the full extent of the danger. 

“Lay aloft, some of you for’ard, and loose 
the foresail!’”’ he cried, with startling energy. 

And in a moment, a dozen brave fellows sprang 
up the rigging to obey the order. {2 

‘* Man the fore sheet! Stand by to slack away 
handsomely on the lee clew garnet and buntlines, 
three or four of you. Hold fast your bunt gas- 
ket till we are ready. Have a care, now!” 

“All ready, for’ard, sir,” cried out the mate. 

“ Very well, let fall the bunt. Haul home the 
sheet. So—belay! Board the fore tack. Take 
it to the capstan !” 

And as the capstan turned rapidly round, the 
weather clew of the huge sail came slowly down 
to its place. 

“Belay every inch of that. Set the main- 
sail.” 

In a most incredibly short space of time the 
mainsail was loosed and safely set. Then came 
the prompt order: — 


“ Station for stays. Down with your helm. 
Hard a lee!” 

“Hard alee!” echoed the men, as each one 
ran to his station. 

The ship’s head came slowly to the wind, and 
in a moment more the head sails were aback. 

“ Tacks and sheets. Mainsail haul !’”’ was the 
next order. 

The men gathered in the braces hand over 
hand, as the after yards swung round ; and intel- 
ligent glances were exchanged among them, as 
they saw that the ship was successfully going 
about"und power of a prompt will and 
good discipline. 

“Belay all. Head yards. Fore bowline. 
Let go and haul!’’ 

In a moment more the head sails had filled on 
the opposite tack, and the Sea Nymph began to 
gather headway. Slowly she was brought up to 
the wind with the helm, until the weather leach 
of the topsails trembled, and then many an anx- 
ious eye was turned towards the outer point of 
the reef, which now bore almost directly ahead. 
It seemed scarcely possible that the ship would 
pass to windward of it, unless she could lay still 
n to the wind. The quick eye of the new 
commander saw this. 

“We must have the fore to’gallant sail, or go 
ashore,” he said to himself, aloud. “ Lay alofta 
couple of smart hands, and cast off the gaskets.” 

The crew watched the expression of his fea- 
tures and sprang to obey his orders. The fore 
topgallant sail was started home, and the ship 
came up still nearer, until the reef bore down 
under her lee bow. 

“‘ She springs her luff,” said Mr. Foster, to one 
of the mates by his side, indicating that the ship 
had e@me a point nearer the wind. “Now send 
me aman that I can depend upon at the helm. 
Stay, I will trust no one.” And walking aft, he 
took the wheel from the helmsman, and firm- 
ly grasping the spokes, fixed his eye upon the 
extreme point of the reef. 

It was an intensely exciting moment. Every 
one was on deck save the captain—every one 
seemed to hold even his breath in the intensity 
of excitement. The ship bounded forward like 
a race-horse, under the heavy press of canvass 
and the power of the gale. She is close upon 
the reef, the spray from the foaming breakers 
flies high above her main-yard and descends in 
showers upor the deck, the roar of the elements 
is deafening, the men cling instinctively to the 
rigging in anticipation of the impending shock 
and certain death! 

The new officer is the only cool and collected 
man on board. His eyes change from the-reef to 
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the sails, which he has thus far kept a good full, 
as seamen say. But now, when the ship was ac- 
tually in the very jaws of death, he on whom all 
eyes were turned, suddenly whirled the wheel 
down and luffed the ship sharp up, causing the 
sails to flap with @ most ominous sound, just 
abreast of the extreme edge of the outermost 
of the breakers. A breathless moment followed. 
Then the helm was reversed with lightning-like 
rapidity, filling the sails just as they were on the 
point of catching aback! Ere the crew could 
realize the fact of their safety, the fo Nymph 
was rapidly leaving the reef astern ! ; 

Days of calm, beautiful weather succeeded the 
boisterous ones we have described, and the whole 
duty of command was sustained by the new 
officer. His intelligence and gentlemanly bearing, 
notwithstanding the impoverished character of 
his personal appearance, soon won him the con- 
fidence of the lady passenger and her father, and 
the grateful girl (she was scarcely more than a 
girl), seemed more than pleased with his délicate 
though not pressing attentions. Captain Gore 
gradually recovered from his severe injury, until 
at last he once more appeared upon deck, lat not 
before the head lines of Cape Cod were in sight. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Ir was a pleasant and gay company that were 
assembled at the house of a. worthy citizen a 


couple of weeks after the safe arrival of the Sea 


Nymph at Boston. Among the beauty of the 
scene, floated a light and graceful form, which 


might have been recognized as the lady passenger 
who had been so providentially saved from a 


watery grave, as has been described. The fiorite 
of all that fair company, she engaged all eyes 
and attentions. 

Near one of the doors of entrance there stands 
the person of a young man, plainly but very 
neatly dressed, his smoothly shaved face being 
the very personification of manly beauty, while 
his lithe and well developed figure gave token of 
great strength. He was regarding the belle of 
the evening with fixed attention, and now for 
the first time had just caught her eye, as it rested 
inquiringly upon him. He bowed low and re- 
spectfully and both drew nearer to each other, 
while the lady spoke: - 

“I beg pardon, but I cannot recall your name, 
sir, though the features are strangely haunting 
my brain.”’ 

“You do not remember me then ?” he asked. 

“ voice? yes, but the face; here I am 
puzzled.” 


“Jack Foster was the name under which 
shipped in the Sea Nymph.” 
“ Is it possible? I see your beard has entirely 


“Tes.” 

“ Strange,” she continued, “ but other memo- 
ries haunt me now.” 

“Lydia Browness!” he said, with peculiar 
emphasis. 

She started and looked about her in amaze- 
ment. She turned her eyes first upon the 
speaker, then about the room, as though in a 
dream. At last she placed her hand upon his 
arm and said: 

“Ts this possible? Are you—” 

“ Herbert Bancroft!” was his quiet reply. 

She did not faint, though she trembled in 
every limb. Butshe placed both of her hands 
in his, and together they sought a retired nook 
in the hall, 

It would be folly for us to describe their con- 
versation. Years of absence and separation 
were discussed, and sad experiences of both were 
related. Two fond hearts were again united. 
Col Browness was no less surprised than de- 
lighted at the discovery, for he had long known 
that his daughter’s heart was buried in her faith- 


ful affection for this long lost but now regained 
companion of her youth, nor did he hesitate, ere 
many months were past, to bless their union. 


THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 

The late Marshal Bugeaud, when only a cap- 
tain, during the Spanish campaign under Na 
leon the First, once read in a manuscript which 
by chance fell into his hands, that from observa- 

rh years, TOLOW' res th 
the weather, "ind been proved "to hold’ 
“Eleven times out of twelve the weather remains 
the same during the whole moon as it is on the 
fifth, day, if it continues unchanged over the 
sixth day, and nine times out of twelve like the 
fourth, if thesixth day resembles the fourth.” 
From 1815 to 1830, M. Bugeaud devoted his at- 
tention to agriculture, and, guided by the law 
just mentioned, avoided the losses in hay-time 
and vintage which many of his neighbors expe- 
rienced. en Governor of Algiers, he never 
entered a campaign till after the sixth day of the 
moon. His neighbors at Excideuill and his 
lieutenants in Algiers would often exclaim— 
“ How lucky he is in the weather!” What they 
regarded as mere chance, was the result of obser- 
vation. In counting the fourth and sixth days, 
he was particular in beginning from the exact 
time of the new moon, and adding three-quarters 
of an hour for each day for the greater le of 
the lunar as com with the solar day.— 
French paper. 


There is none so 
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EEE innocent as not to be evil 
spoken of; none so wicked as to merit all 
condemnation. 


MY FATHER’S STORY. 


BY &. TURNER. 


Help me, my God, to see thy way, 

My own blind path I would no longer keep ; 
From thee my fainting heart would, day by day, 

Glean precious antidotes to deathly sleep! 
Too long this puny war of flesh 

Hath vainly racked the ’wildered, thirsting soul : 
Thy grace alone can comfort or refresh— 

O Saviour, on thy hand my name enroll! 
Help now the heart one simple word to learn, 

By which thy perfect love may spring within, 
And living ever there, in brightness burn— 

O, let ‘‘ abandonment”? the treasure bring! 


MY FATHER’S STORY, 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 


“ Mr. Harry is in the parlor, and would like 
to see you, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Tell Mr. Harry that I am engaged and can- 
not see him.” 

The girl stood looking at me in mute wonder. 


I felt my face flash, but I did not add to my 
words, and after a moment’s embarrassed silence, 
she withdrew. Then when she had descended 
the stairs, I opened the door of my room and 
listened breathlessly, while she delivered my 
message. 

“ Engaged—to me?” 

“ Yes; sir; that is all she said.” 

I leaned forward, listening eagerly to the 
sound of his footsteps as he walked slowly along 
the hall to the door. He seemed to stand there a 
moment in puzzled silence, and then he said : 

“She is quite well, Mary?” 

“ Yes, sir, I suppose so.” 

An instant more and the heavy hall door 
clanged to, and then I ran to the window and 
watched him as he walked silently down the 
street, a look of perplexity and disappointment 
clouding his handsome face. 

“There!” I said, when at last he had disap- 
peared from my view. “Perhaps some one else 
is uneasy now, Mr. Harry Lynn! A very sat- 
isfactory feeling this paying off one’s debts.” 

I returned to my seat and taking my pencil 
bent over my drawing, but my hand was very 
unsteady, and there was a strange, uncomfort- 
able choking in my throat. I could not see 
plainly what I was doing, and at last a great 
tear splashed upon the papér. I gave up, and 
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had a good cry—sobbing as heartily as a child. 
When I had grown calmer, I threw myself 
upon the lounge before the fire, and tried to sleep, 
that I might forget my trouble. But I was still 
too much excited to admit of that, and so I lay 
quiet, thinking sadly of my quarrel with Harry. 
No, not a quarrel, bat what I considered good 
cause for one. Let me explain. 

A few days before, the great tragedienne, 
Madame R., had arrived in town. I was very 
desirous of seeing her, and had set my heart upon 
attending the theatre on the very first night of 
her appearance. I had expressed this wish to 
Harry on the day before the entertainment, and 
had been much disappointed by his reply. He 
said that there was not a desirable box unen- 
gaged, on account of the number of persons who 
knowing how great the rush would be upon this 
night, had secured their seats beforehand. 

“Besides,” he added, “I have engaged to meet 
my brother and his family at the depot this even- 
ing, when the nine o’clock train arrives. They 
are strangers in the city, and will depend upon 
seeing me. Now don’t feel badly,” he said, 
bending to kiss my clouded face. “You shall 
certainly go the next time.” 

I tried to bear my disappointment bravely, but 
my eyes filled with rebellious tears, and after he 


had gone I covered my face and had a good cry, 
which relieved me wonderfully. 

But the next night when I rose from the tea- 
table, my father bade me dress myself to accom- 
pany him to the theatre. “I knew how much 
you wanted to go, Lizzie,” he said; “and so I 
engaged a box for this evening the first of the 
week.” 

I was very much surprised and delighted, and 
should probably have enjoyed the entertainment 
as well as I had anticipated; but an incident 
occurred which entirely destroyed my pleasure. 
As I sat quietly looking around the house upon 
my entrance, my father bent forward and said : 

“ Do you know who that very pretty girl is in 
the second box before us? I had a sister who 
much resembled her and died when about her 

” 

I glanced in the direction indicated, and shook 
my head in answer to my father’s question. At 
the same instant the curtain rose and he did not 
notice the involuntary start I gave, ormy change 
of color. By the side of the young beauty, with 
his arm resting carelessly on the back of her 
seat, anid almost embracing her, sat Harry. 
There was no mistaking him; I should have 
known those glossy, brown curls with their gold- 
en tinge and rich abundance among a million un- 
covered heads. Only occasionally could I see 


his face, and that was when he turned towards 
his companion. How radiantly beautiful she 
was! She could be hardly more than fifteen, I 
thought, and possessing one of the most perfect 
faces and forms I ever saw, The features were 
regular and expressive, and the complexion so 
beautifully tinted as to look hardly natural. Her 
coal black hair was short and curling, and clus- 
tered in silken masses about her ivory white 
brow, and danced in glossy rings against her 
crimsoned cheeks. 

All the evening my eyes scarcely strayed from 
them. I noted every glance, every whispered 
word; not a motion of his or a look of hers es- 
caped me. I hardly raised my eyes to the stage, 
and could not have told at the close of the even- 
ing’s entertainment whether Madame R. was 
tall or short, light or dark, a good or an indiffer- 
ent actress. My father marvelled at my abstrac- 
tion as we rode home, but I hurried from him 
when we reached the house, and locked myself 
in my chamber. I could not conceal from my- 
self that I was jealous of the beautiful stranger, 
mere child though she was, distrustful of Harry’s 
truth, surprised, grieved, angered and con- 
founded. 

I passed a sleepless night, and arose unrefreshed 
in mind and body. My heart was still sore, and 
my thoughts full of anger and revenge. So that 
on the following morning when Harry called I 
refused to see him, supposing that his own con- 
science would give him the clue to my displeasure. 

What a long forenoon that was? I did not 
dare to leave my room lest my swollen eyelids 
and sad face should excite remark. I pleaded a 
severe headache as the cause of my non-a:tend- 
ance at breakfast, and it wasa truthful excuse, 
tor my crying, and the restless night I had spent, 
almost made me sick. But at noon my kind 
aunt, who had taken care of me from my infancy, 
sought me out and gained my confidence. Her 
gentle expostulations and sensible counsel did a 
great deal towards calming me, and showing me 
the matter in its true light, as not being so bad as 
my excited fancy had induced me to believe it. 
And so after half an hour’s cool reflection, I 
bathed my fiushed face and went down stairs, 
with the humbling conviction that I had been 
very foolish to make myself so miserable about 
an act which, because I could not comprehend 
it, I had. taken for granted as being quite 
dreadful. 

When my father came home from the count- 
ing-room, weary and harassed in mind, I took 
my guitar and sitting at his feet sang to him all 
his favorite songs. Gradually the careworn look 
faded from his face, and after a while he bent 
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forward and drew me into his arms. There, 
seated upon his knee, with my cheek laid against 
his, I told him of what had occurred, and how 
unhappy I had been. Iwas sure of his sympathy, 
as I had always been, but I was not prepared for 
the look of inexpressible sadness that stole over 
his face. 

“ Avoid being rash, Lizzie,” he said, very ear- 
nestly. “This may be, and probably is, a mere 
misunderstanding.” 

“ But, father,” I said, “does it nut look like 
a wilful deception ?” 

“Not any more than certain incidents once 
appeared in my own lifetime, Lizzie, and they 
proved to be mere circumstantial evidence.” 

He paused a moment and then said : 

“ Put your arms about my neck, darling, that 
I may know how much you love me, while I tell 
you a story that may be useful to you. 

“You have never heard me speak of Aline 
Grant. Her name has not been uttered aloud 
by my lips for more than twenty years. She 
was my first love ; can I confess it to you when 
you look at me so sadly with the violet eyes of 
your dead mother? My only love! Your 
mother was a gentle, childish creature, but sev- 
enteen when she died. Aline was a woman ever 
since I can remember her—quiet, noble-looking, 
deep-hearted. . We were situated precisely as 
Harry and you are—she an only daughter, I, the 
confidential clerk of her father. We had known 
each other since we were children of a dozen 
years, and were neither of us hardly of age, when 
with her father’s permission we plighted our 
troth. I cannot tell you how I loved her—but 
through her I worshipped the God that gave her 
being. Her nature was not so passionate as 
mine, but when she put her white hand in mine 
and said, ‘Guy, I love you,’ with her clear eyes 
looking straight into my own, I was satisfied. 

“Tt was while on a visit to some relations in an 
adjoining town that she became acquainted with 
& young man named Harry Hunter. He was a 
very handsome, bright, intelligent sort of fellow, 
possessing a good reputation, yet with all this I 
found cause to dislike him. He returned to 
New York with Aline, and there seemed te exist 
an intimacy between them that I did not like. 
She had a playful way ot addressing him, and 
seemed strangely free and easy in his society, I 
thought, for one of her reserved habits. 

“My uneasiness I could not conceal, neither 
could she help notieing it, but nothing more than 
an occasional grave look, or an unusually tender 
caress when I was particularly gloomy, betrayed 
her knowledge of its existence. Sometimes 
when her head was resting on my breast, and 
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her dark eyes raised to mine, as we sat alone to- 
gether of an evening, I would look steadily and 
searchingly into their clear depths. But their 
brightness was never shadowed—they never 
shrank from my questioning gaze. But the sub- 

_ject was never mentioned between us. She 
never broached it, and I was too proud to do so, 
knowing that she understood me and kept silent 
from choice. 

“Gradually I came to hate Hunter. He 
seemed always in my way, and at Aline’s house 
continually. Once I saw them in a store to- 
gether as I passed by on the street, and often 
bowed to her as she rode by in her father’s car- 
riage, he ever by her side. Between us, his name 
was never mentioned, and Hunter himself seemed 
entirely oblivious of my antipathy. His manner 
to me was always courteous, respectful, and com- 
pletely free from embarrassment. 

“One morning I called at Aline’s house, in- 
tending to make arrangements to have her at- 
tend a concert to be given that evening. I step- 
ped into the house, as I had been in the habit of 
doing, without ringing, and quietly entered the 
front parlor, expecting to find her there as usual. 
But I was mistaken; there was no one there. 
Hesitating a moment, I heard voices in the ad- 
joining room and listened, wishing to know if 
Aline was there. Distinctly I heard Harry 
Hunter say : 

“« We must be married at ten o’clock, so as 
to be ready to start for the falls directly after din- 
ner. The train goes out atone. Be sure and 
look your loveliest, Allie. By the way, don’t 

fail me this afternoon about going to Fay’s. I 

couldn’t do a thing without you. I should send 

home bright blue carpets and yellow window 
! Au revoir.’ 

“T heard him laugh gaily and Aline answered 
in alow voice ; then a door shut and my betroth- 
ed, with a smile on her lips, came forward from 
the room which was only separated from the one 
in which I stood, by folding doors. She started 
on seeing me, and held out her hand with a 
pleasant, ‘Good morning, Guy.’ 

Almost with an oath I pushed her from me, 
and burst into a storm of frenzied words. 
Heaven only knows what I said. Jnever knew. 
I have a vague remembrance of accusing her of 
perfidy, deception and treachery, of reproaching 
her in the bitterest terms. She did not attempt 
a reply, did not utter one syllable, and I accepted 
this as conclusive proof of her guilt. 

“ At length I rushed from the house, leaving 
her standing white and still in the attitude she 
had involuntarily assumed upon my first out- 
burst. I paced my room all that night alternate- 
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ly cursing her and myself—half crazed with my 


sorrow. 

“ Bat when morning came, with its cold, gray 
light, I grew calmer. But my life that had been 
so bright with my hopes but a few weeks before, 
was now as dark and cheerless as the coming 
day. The dreary rain plashed against the win- 
dows and the wind wailed about the house, till I 
thought its incessant moaning would drive me 
mad. It was the darkest day of my life. ‘ 

“That evening just at twilight Mr. Grant re- 
quested me to go to his house and bring him a 
package dt papers that he kept locked in his pri- 
vate desk. For a moment I was about to re- 
fuse, but suddenly remembering that Aline sel- 
dom satin the library and I should not be likely 
to see her, I went. 

“ When I had reached the house I passed di- 
rectly up the stairs to the room I was seeking. 
Swinging open the door noiselessly I entered, but 
my heart sprang to my throat! Seated upon a 
low ottoman by the window was Aline. The 
graceful folds of her dark, wine-colored dress 
rested upon the carpet, upon which, at her feet, 
crouched her favorite dog—an immense New- 
foundland. The shaggy head of the animal rest- 
ed upon her knee, and his great, brown eyes were 
fixed steadily upon her face. One slender hand 
supported her cheek as her arm rested on the win- 
dow ledge, the other lay listlessly in her lap. 
But her face! I could hardly recognize her. 
The features were calm and colorless as marble, 
and to the deep sadness of her eyes my passionate 
grief was m-ckery. For an instant her whole 
appearance was that of a beautiful wax figure 
shown off to advantage by the dark, rich back- 
ground of purple window drapery. The next, 
she was on her feet, her splendid head thrown 
back, her eyes flashing, the white, jewelled hand 
pressed against her bosom, the other employed 
in shaking the dog from her robes. For a mo- 
ment there was perfect silence, and then guided 
by, Heaven only knows what impulse, I sprang 
forward 


«‘Aline, Aline,’ I cried; ‘how could you de- 
ceive me so? How could you deliberately work 
all this misery? Nay, do not speak. Hear me 
first. In my blind idolatry, my trust in your 
truth, my perfect faith in your sincerity, I have 
borne in silence acts which, had I been less delu- 
ded, I should have known were the preliminaries 
to this—-your shame. And now, Aline Grant, 
how can you stand there, in that attitude of in- 
sulted womanly dignity, knowing that 7 know 
what I do. What respect, think you, can I 
have fora woman who has proved herself so ut- 
terly base? Who has disgraced and degraded: 


herself below the lowest standard of womanhood ? 
You have not forgotten to blush yet, I see; and 
I marvel at it. Strange that this token of woman- 
ly shame should be left, where so little womanly 
truth and purity remain ? 

“Blush! Heavens, how the rich crimson 
flamed up into her face while I spoke! Her 
beautiful lips quivered as if she struggled for 
breath, and she staggered as if my insult had 
been given bya blow. Then she raised her eyes 
to my face, and what she saw there—for in my 
scornful wrath I myst have looked like a very 
fiend—seemed to give her strength. 

“*Guy Wilmonth, God forgive you fer the 
words you have uttered. Sometime, perhaps he 
will show you your error; J never shall attempt 
it. I utter no reproaches, attempt no explana- 
tion. And now farewell! May your way never 
be so dark as you have made mine.’ 

“ She swept from the room, and I stood as if | 
spell-bound, and made no effort to detain her. I 
have never seen her since. 

“I.do not remember of leaving the house or 
going to the hotel where I boarded, but I was ly- 
ing upon the bed in my room when some one tap- 
ped lightly at ths door, Then it was pushed 
open and Henry Hunter entered. 

“* Wilmonth,’ he said, gaily, sitting upon the 
footof my bed; ‘I’ve come to be congratulated. 
I’m to be married to-morrow to one of the most 
charming girls in Christendom! Haan’t Aline 
told you about it? How queerly you look!’ 

“ I could have strangled him as he sat there in 
his gay triumph, but I schooled myself to say as 
naturally as possible, ‘I wish you all happiness.’ 

“Thank you,’ he replied. ‘ Aline has prom- 
ised to attend the wedding and you must not fail 
to accompany her. Promise,’ he cried, laying 
his hand lightly on, my shoulder. 

“I shivered beneath his touch, but did not 


speak. 

“«You are cold, and ne wonder, with this 
window open.’ 

“He arose, closed the window, and came back 
to his seat. 

“*What a dean, sensible girl Aline is,’ he 
went on, in a lighthearted, boyish way. ‘I really 
don’t know what I should have done without 
her these last three weeks. She, has excellent 
taste.’ 

“Rather puzzled by his words, I made, no 


«Mellie isa mere child about such matters, 
_and has left all the purchasing and fitting up of 
our little establishment,to Aline and me. And 
oI flatter myself that we have managed the mat- 


-tertoacharm. Qur parlor is.a perfect miracle 
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of beauty and cosiness. But promise me to 
come to the wedding. Aline and myself are 
going to C—— in the first train, and you must 
be ready to accompany us. That is my little 
lady’s home, where Aline has been visiting 
this summer, you know, and we are to be mar- 
ried in church there, and then ho for Niagara !’ 

“ He ran on in this gay manner for some half 
an hour, and then suddenly remembering an en- 
gagement, took himself off. The light his last 
words let in upon my bewildered brain almost 
blinded me. I raved like a maniac, striking my 
forehead with my clenched hands, cursing and 
loathing myself. I never closed my eyes all that 
long, wretched night, and when morning came I 
was raving in the delirium of brain fever. 

“Tt was six weeks before I left my room 
again, and then I learned that Aline and her 
father had left the city and were on the conti- 
nent. They were travelling in the south of 
France for the improvement of Aline’s health. 
Henry Hunter and his: young wife, Mellie Grant, 
werermarried, and just returned from their wed- 
ding tour. 

“T felt too keenly my shafhe and disgrace ever 
to attempt a communication with Aline, and 
crushing back the yearnings of my heart, tried 
to accept uncomplainingly the lot my own rash- 
ness had forced upon me. 

“I left New York, and for years toiled per- 
sistently in the West—aquiet, disappointed man. 
I never mentioned the past, and no one knew 
my history. Then I met your mother—a lonely 
orphan, and my heart grew tender as I gazed 
upon her innocent beauty. We were thrown 
into each other’s society much, and she grew to 
love me with a passionate ardor I had not be- 
lieved her gentle nature capable of. In time I 
married her, She was happy with me for one 
short year, and then at your birth she died. 
Since, you have been the dearest thing on earth 
to me. Kiss me, Lizzie—my child, my darling.” 

I was weeping with him, and pressed stil 
ate kisses upon his. brow. 

“ And you shall always have me, father, I 
will never leave you.” 

“I do not wish this of you, Lizzie. All I 
wish is to see you happy.” 

We sat together in the great chair, I nestled 
in hie. arms, with my cheek laid against his. 
Only the firelight.shed a mellow glow through- 
out the room: the gas was not lighted all the 
evening. At length the clock struck ten, and 
then he kissed me gently and sent me away to 
my chamber. And when I came down into the 
room the next morning, rather earlier than usual, 
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place, with his eyes fixed on the dying embers. 
—During the day, I coneluded what it was best 
for me to do, and when Harry called in the even- 
ing, I went down to meet him. He saluted me 
as usual, and we sat down together. Then be- 
fore I had an opportunity to broach the subject 
(for I had determined to tell him of what I had 
seen, and ask an explanation), he observed that 
he had attended the theatre the evening before, 
for the purpose of accompanying his niece—his 
elder brother’s only danghter. 

“ The child was bewitched to go, had already 
a box engaged, and her father could not «écom- 
pany her, so I was sent off, and had the pleasare 
of listening to the little witch’s extacies all the 
evening. These bachelor wncles are mighty con- 
venient in large families. By the way, Julie 
will make a fine woman if she isn’t spoiled by 
flattery. She has a beautiful complexion, and 
the handsomest eyes I ever saw.” 

A hot flush of shame and pleasure crept up to 
my forehead while he was speaking. I made 
him no reply, but bent forward to arrange the 
fire, that he might not see my confusion. 

“Don’t,” he cried, suddenly drawing me 
back to my seat. “You are making a fire that 
will soon roast us alive. Sit still; I want to 
talk to you. Haven’t you aconfession to make ?” 

“ What do you mean, Hal ?” 

He put his hand beneath my chin and held 
my face up so that I could not avoid his gaze. 

“What if I should tell you that somebody 
else had gone to the theatre Wednesday night, 
and had then and there seen something that had 
made her very miserable ever since ?”’ 

There was a moment of blank silence. Then 
a quick retort rose to my lips, but the clear dark 
eyes with their look of grave inquiry were still 
fixed on my face, and after an instant’s quivering 
of the lips, I broke down. 

“You were too bad, Harry !” 

“ My foolish child—my dear little Lizzie,” he 
said, laughingly, yet drawing me soothingly 
within his arms. 

But I had my cry out, and then felt better, 
and as willing to langh as he was. But when I 

‘raised my head, I caught sight of a suspicious 
brightness in his own mocking eyes. 

The next October we were married, but I did 
not leave my father. We all lived together in 
the old house, and my father became almost as 
proud of his son as he is of his daughter and 
her son—my little Guy. 

My father was still a hatidsome man. I 
thought so for the hundredth time while I 
watched him one morning as he sat in the sun- 

light by the parlor window, reading some letters 


which he had just received by mail. The dark 
eyes were still keen and clear; the mouth yet 
proud and firm, and the beauty of the curling 
chestnut hair not marred by the silver threads 
that twined among it. My boy crept to him 
and picked up one of the lettérs that had fallen 
to the floor. Fearing that he would tear it, I 
took it from him. As I did so, my attention 
was attracted by the extreme beauty of the 
chirography. 

“ Father, father!” I cried; “I have discov- 
ered a secret. What lady correspondent have 


7" He Koked up varprise, took the letter, and 


turned strangely pale while he tead it. When 
he had finished he tossed it to me, saying, as he 
rose from his seat: 

“Do not stay to read it now, Lizzie, but assist 
me to leave town in the noon train.” 

He was so much excited that I forbore annoy- 
ing him with questions ; but when he had gone, 
I eagerly perused the letter, or rather note. It 
read as follows : 


“ Guy, they say that I am dying. Will yo 
come T much be said 
between us. Aine Grant.” 


It was eight weeks before my father returned, 
and during that time we often heard from him. 
His letters were short, and evidently hurriedly 
written; but I gradually learned from them as 
time passed by that Aline Grant was not to die, 
and a new syeet hope sprang up in my heart. 
And the last letter we received before he came, 
contained the following words : 

“ Lizaie,do you remember that I told you that 
Aline Grant was my first and only love? She 
will return with me. We are to be married to- 
morrow. Be ready to receive us.” 

I was wild with joy, and committed so many 
extravagances that Harry threatened a straight 
jacket.. At the time appointed they arrived, and 
when she, so pale, and calm, and fair, put out 
her arms to me, I sank sobbing upon her bosom, 
like an over-excited child, instead of welcoming 
her with the dignified ease of a matron as I had 
planned. And we are so happy together! My 
father grows blither every day in his happiness, 
and Aline, with her noble, pure face and gentle 
eyes is more like a dear, elder sister than a 
mother, though she often calls me her “ dear 
daughter.” 


A PICTURE. 
8 
Before the hut the dame her spindle farmed 
the sunbeam as she plied her ter eat; 


Yor, wake where’er he may, man wakes to care and toil. 
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[onremaL.] 
A CHAT ABOUT EYES. 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYS. 


So you wish me to tell you a few of my thoughts 
On the subject—we both can agree 

That it’s better, far better for us to decide, 
Since we surely hope always to see. 


Yes, I’m talking of eyes—of the blue and serene, 
With a tint that might vie with the skies: 

So earnest and loving, they thrill with a glance— 
True, the blue are oft beautiful eyes! 


._ Now, don’t look so sly, though I know you will say 
That I truly am thinking of Bill; 
Such a killer of hearts seldom comes to my mind: 
Don’t tease me!—I pray you, be still! 


Then the dark eyes so large, and with mischief replete, 
I am sure you will own it is true 

That the eyes that are bright with a flashing of fun, 
Can surpass e’en the handsomest blue. 


What care I for Bob? Yes, I know very well 
That his eyes are magnificent, too; 

But he knows it, and has such a share of conceit— 
You may stare, but the.giass knows it true. 


Then the gray, with the lashes so drooping and dark : 
Ah, there you are lost for a name! 

Yet I prize the dear owner far more than the rest— 
Than riches, or titles, or fame. 


What matter the shade of the beautiful orbs, 
If the soul through the pure depths can shine? 
So look not so earnest, you saucy young tease, 
And heed not the color of mine! 


A TANGLED WEB. 


‘BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


“You see, girls,”—and my aunt composed |’ 


herself into a story-telling attitude—* you see, 
my mother died when I was but fourteen; and as 
I was the oldest, I was left in charge of the four 
younger children, and a strict injunction from 
my dying mother to be to them what she had 
been, as far as lay in my power. Now this 
would have been a very difficult duty for me to 
perform, if it had not been that the children were 
very good and obedient, and helped themselves 
to a great degree, 

“My father was a quiet, melancholy man, who 
never took much notice of us, and who, when he 
was in the house, sat gazing with great, dream- 
ing eyes into the fire, and out upon the land- 
scape. Somebody had told me that my father 
was a disappointed man, though in what the dis- 
appointment had consisted, I did not know until 


long afterwards. At any rate, he never attempt- 
ed to govern us, and in time I came to regard 
him in much the same light as I did the children, 
and to care for him much in the same way. 

“My brother Richard was next to me in age, 
and him I had the most difficulty in managing. 
He was very wilful sometimes, and often when 
he looked at me with those great, flashing, pas- 
sionate eyes of his, a thrill of some unknown but 
mysterious power ran through me. But I was 
gentle with him, and I think he loved me better 
than any one upon the earth. 

“ Hetty, the next in age, was the beauty of the 
family ; she had the fairest of complexions, deep 
blue eyes, and hair of that rare golden shade 
that we read of in novels, but seldom see. She 
had besides, the sweetest of dispositions, and a 
great taste for domestic matters, and already she 
took half of the household burden from my 
shoulders. The two youngest, Mattie and Es- 
ther, were very good little girls, with nothing re- 
markable about them. 

“ Time passed on, and I had reached my nine- 
teenth year, and it was just at this period that 
troubles began to arise in the family. We were 
very poor, for my father had no faculty for earn- 
ing money and times were very hard. Some- 
times the money brought into the house was 
barely sufficient to cover the expenses of half 
a week, and yet we knew that it must answer for 
the whole seven days. On such occasions I used 
to take counsel with Hetty, and my little house 
keeper, as I called her, generally suggested some 
way by which the few and hardiy-carned dollars 
were made to hold out most amazingly, till a 
new supply came in. As for Richard, who was 
now quite old enough to work, he was obliged to 


‘| remain idle, for times were very hard, as I said 


before. 

“ In this state of affairs, I held many a serious 
conference with myself, ‘and in the end my reso- 
lution was taken. I must go away and seek em- 
ployment, and natarally enough, in connection 
with this subject, I thought of Lowell and its 
factories, for there was much talk about them at 
that time. I talked with Hetty about the matter, 
and though she cried at the idea of my going 
away, yet she promised to assume my place in 
the household, and to take good care of our little 
sisters. Richard broke out into the most passion- 
ate language when he heard of the project. He 
declared many times that if I went away it 
would be the run of him; and though I sought 
to know what he meant, he only shook his head 
and repeated the remark. My father wrung my 
hand, and said, with tears in his eyes, “ God 
bless you, Anne, you are a good girl.” 


A TANGLED WEB. 


“ Sufficient money to pay my expenses to Low- 
ell had been set aside from the weekly earnings, 
and this money I secretly put upon Hetty’s table ; 
for I would not spend one cent of it upon my- 
self. So one bright morning I set out with the 
intention of walking to Lowell, a distance of 
twenty miles from us. I walked along, carrying 
my little baggage upon my arm and trying to 
feel as cheerful as possible, though I was very 
far from being happy, when I heard the sound of 
wheels behind me, andin a moment more the 
heavy wagon stopped and a rough, but not un- 
kind voice said : 

“* Tf you are willing to ride in my wagon, miss, 
perhaps I can give youa lift a part of your way.’ 

“T looked up and hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment ; the stranger was a rough, farmer-looking 
person, neither very young nor very old, but with 
such an honest face that I felt that he was one to 
be trusted. He helped me very kindly into the 
wagon, and spread his overcoat over the seat to 
make it more comfortable for me; although I 
objected to this proceeding, he was obstinate, 
and as it was rather a warm spring day, I had 
no great tears about his taking cold. 

“ We rode on several miles, carrying on a con- 
versation |\y fits and starts, until—I never knew, 
girls, exactly how it happened—but I had told 
the stranger my story, and where I was going. 
Then we went on in silence for a long time, I, 
ready to bite my tongue out for being so impru- 
dent, and the stranger evidently in a deep study. 
At length we came within a mile of Lowell, and 
there the wagon was to turn off. So I descended 
from it, and having obtained the needful diree- 
tions and thanked my companion, I was about 
to resume my journey, when what do you think 
the stranger said ?” 

“ Good-by, perhaps,” said some one of our 


“No,” said my aunt, “he made me an offer of 
marriage, and that in so honest and sincere a 
manner thet I could not be offended, nor did I 
feel any inclination to laugh. I never knew ex- 
actly what my answer was, but I suppose I re- 
fused him, for he merely answered ‘very well,’ 
and drove off.” 

“ And did you never see him again?” asked 
the youngest listener. 

“That remains to be seen,” said my aunt, 
with an arch look. “ Well, I arrived at Lowell, 
discovered with some difficulty the person to 
whom I was to apply for work, and then I stood 
with beating heart to hear my fate pronounced. 

“* Have you ever done such work ?’ asked the 
gentleman, looking towards me with an exceed- 
ing pleasant smile. 


“* No,’ said I. 
“* What makes you think you can do it then?’ 


“* Very well,’ said he, ‘ you can try.’ 

“By night I was settled in a boarding-house, 
and in a few days I had learned to do my work 
almost as well as the other girls. I was home- 
sick enough at first, but I soon got used to the 
people and the place, and should have been quite 
happy if I could have heard from home regular- 
ly; but that was a somewhat difficult matter in 
those days. One day I was workingaway at my 
loom very busily, when happening to glance up, 
I saw with amazement that the eyes of ‘all the 
girls were directed towards me, and turning a 
little to one side, I discovered the very gentle- 
man to whom I had applied for work. He stood 
about two feet from me, and held in his hand a 
letter, which he presently laid down upon my 
loom. 

“* From Hetty,’ I said with delight. And I 
was about to open it, when I remembered the 
gentleman, who was still standing by the loom 
pretending to examine my work, though I be- 
lieve in reality he was studying my face. 

“So you want to read it, do you? said he, 
‘well, then I wont stay any longer this time.’ 
And he turned and went away. Then, for the 
first time I remembered that I hadn’t thanked 
him. 
“* You’re a lucky girl to make such a con- 
quest, Anne,’ said Jennie Butler, to me that 
evening. 

“* What do you mean, Jennie? said I, for I 
hadn’t the slightest idea what conquest I had 
made. 

“¢ What do you suppose Mr. Bennett came to 
your loom this morning for ?’ said Jennie. 

“*o bring me a letter,’ answered I, simply. 

“« A letter indeed,” said Jennie, with a laugh ; 
“you wouldn’t catch Mr. Bennett coming to our 
looms, if we had a cart-load of letters. No, no, 
he came to see you, and mark my word, Anne, 
he’ll contrive to see you again before long.’ 

“T laughed at the idea and then tried to dis- 
miss it from my mind, but the more I tried to 
forget it the more I thought of it. Sure enough, 
in a few days I met Mr. Bennett again, very un- 
expectedly, upon my part, at least. Well, affairs 
went on until it was no uncommon thing for me 
to meet Mr. Bennett every day, and—well, girls, 
it’s the same old story, he had fallen in love with 
me, and I went right to work and fell in love 
with him.” 

“But you didn’t marry him, aunt,” said I. 
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“No,” said my aunt, “and I’m going to’tell 
you why. One day, as I sat at my loom, as 
usual, one of the girls passed by, and enid)the, 
glancing at my work: 

“«Why, Anne, what a curious mixture of 
colors you’ve got there.’ 

“* Mixtare l’ said I, ‘ why, I thought it was all 
one color.’ 

“ She stared at mein wonder. ‘Well,’ said 
she, ‘if my eyes don’t deceive me, there are 
three colors there for certain, if not more.’ 

“T sat quite still for several minutes after she 
had passed, and then I looked slowly around 
the room, and youdon’t know how curious every- 
thing looked. ' It was as if a shadow had fallen 
right down between me and the objects I gazed 
at, and consequently everything looked dim. 
Well, I imagined that I had looked too steadily 
at my work, and a little rest would cure my eyes, 
so I gave up work for that afternoon and walked 
out. But the next day I couldn’t see a bit bet- 
ter, nor indeed quite so well; and so it kept go- 
ing on, until at the end of a week I couldn’t see 
to sew or read. One day I called at the house 
of a somewhat famous optician in Lowell, and 
what do you think he told me? That I hada 
cataract growing over each eye, and that ina 
short time I should be entirely blind. 

“ You never could imagine the agony that I 
experienced when I heard the doom pronounced. 
I raved—I was very nearly frantic when I thought 
of the family at home, and when I thought of 
Mr. Bennett; for of course I saw at once that 
that beautiful dream was forever dispelled. Af- 
tera while I grew calm, and then I sat down 
and slowly and painfully, so painfully that I re- 
member every word now, I wrote a farewell 
letter to Mr. Bennett, telling him of my misfor- 
tune, and begging him never to try to see me 
again. Then I packed up my things, took 
leave of the girls, who all pitied and sympa- 
thized with me, and that very afternoon I walked 
into our kitchen at home, to the complete aston- 
ishment of Hetty, who at first imagined me to 
be an apparition. When she was satisfied, how- 
ever, that I was real flesh and blood, there was 
no end to her transports of joy. 

“Indeed the whole family exhibited so much 
delight at seeing me, that part of my old cheer- 
. fulness returned, and I began to look upon my 
misfortune with a braver spirit. I said the whole 
family, but one of its members I had not yet 
seen since my return, nor had any allusion been 
made to Richard. That night when the rest of 
the family had retired, I told Hetty all I knew 
myself about my blindness, and spoke, though 
somewhat reluctantly, of Mr. Bennett: Ah, hers 
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was a sunny nature, for though what I had told 
her made a deep impression upon her, yet gently 
and skilfully she led me to view the bright side 
of the matter. In the midst of our conversation 
there was the sound of an opening door below, 
and a heavy step resounded through the house. 
Hetty’s face turned deadly pale, and her eyes 
assumed a look of terror. I asked no questions, 
but slowly descending the stairs, I passed into 
the kitchen, and there I saw my brother Richard 
sitting with his head buried in his hands. [ 
touched his shoulder, and then started back, as 
those great flashing eyes were turned towards me. 

“* What do you want? Let me alone, I say!’ 

“It needed not these words to tell me that he 
had been drinking deeply. Already I saw the 
youthful bloom of his face had departed and he 
had the manner and air of an habitual drunkard. 
But I saw it wouldn’t do to leave him where he 
was, 80 I touched his shoulder again, and again 
he raised himself in a fierce, desperate way. 

let me alone, will you?” 

“*No, Richard, I shall not let youalone. Go 
up stairs to your room.’ 

“ Though it was clear that he did not recognize 
me, yet from habit he obeyed the sound of my 
voice, and rising, he staggered from the room, 
and we heard him crawling up stairs in a miser- 
ably drunken fashion. The next day I had a 
long talk with Richard, in which I vainly en- 
deavored to make him promise never to drink 
again. But in vain did I entreat, he declared 
that it was his fate and he could not escape it. 

“In the meantime, a night of utter darkness 
was slowly but surely settling down upon me. 
I had taken my last look of all beautiful things 
of the earth, and even Hetty’s face grew dim 
and faded from my sight. It might have been 
about a week after I had ceased to see anything, 
that one day as I sat knitting—for I could knit 
as well in the dark as in the light—we heard a 
knock at the door. Hetty ran to the door and 
opened it, and then I heard Mr. Bennett’s voice 
asking forme. Never in my life had I felt as 
happy as I did at that moment, though I had 
forbidden Mr. Bennett ever to see me again. 

“Thardly knew what I did or said during 
that interview, or which was the hgppiest, Mr. 
Bennett, Hetty, or I. Mr. Bennett had been ab- 
sent upon a long journey, and had only just 
heard of my misfortune, and upon hearing it, 
had hastened immediately to me. 

“One thing he besought me to do, and that 
was to have my eyes examined, so that we might 
know whether the blindness was curable or not. 
I did not give him any definite answer to this, 
but promised to think of it. 
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“ Hetty was delighted, and she was never tired 
of praising Mr. Bennett to me. She was also 
‘go anxious that I should have my eyes examined 
that she gave me no peace upon the subject. So 
one day I found myself in the office of Dr. C—, 
then one of the most celebrated opticians in the 
city of Boston. My eyes were examined, and 
then I waited with outward calmness to hear the 
decision of Dr. C—. It came at last. 

“*Yours is avery peculiar case; I cannot 
give you a decided answer, because it would be 
cruel in me to raise hopes that might be dashed 
to the ground. ‘But I think if the experiment 
were tried, there would be more chance of your 
seeing again, than that you would not. Still, 
the operation would be a very hazardous and 
delicate one, and would require a great deal of 
courage, and the result after all might be unfav- 


orable ; but, as I said before, I should strongly | 


‘believe in a favorable result.’ 

“T thought over the doctor’s words very often, 
and at last I had determined upon my course. 
Tt was better, I thought, even with the small 
hopes held out to me, to undergo the operation, 
than to sit down contentedly in the darkness. 
And if the result were unfavorable, yet I could 
be no worse off than I was now. Mr. Bennett 
came very often, and was always most cordially 
received by Hetty and me. I would not hear one 
word about the renewal of our engagement, until 
it should have been decided whether I was to 
see again. 

“The winter passed away much more cheer- 
fully than we had anticipated at its commence- 
ment, and the first raw, wet days of spring had 
come. Upon one of these days it had commenced 
raining in the morning, and had rained violently 
all day, and the snow that had lain upon the 
ground had melted and had swollen the streams 
frightfully. It had been a gloomy day in the 
house, for somehow I could not help thinking of 
Richard, who had not been at home since morn- 
ing. I thought of his brilliant talents of which 
T had been so proud in his younger days; of his 
early beauty, which no one would have guessed 
now, so bloated and disfigured was his face. It 
was evening, and we had drawn the curtains to 
shut out all that was disagreeable in the weather. 
Somehow my thoughts of Richard had made 
me nervous and anxious, and I was impatient 
for his return. I was continually listening for 
his step, and when the clock struck eight, and 
then nine, and he did not make his appearance, 
I arose and paced the room, whilst a thrill of 
mysterious fear, which I vainly tried to check, 
creptover me. The clock struck ten, and urged 
by one of those impulses which every one recog- 


nizes at times, but which no one pretends to ex- 
plain, I arose, took down my bonnet and shawl, 
and prepared for a walk in the rain. 

“ «Where are you going?’ asked Hetty. 

“«'To find Richard,’ was my answer, as I bu- 
sied myself tying the strings of my bonnet. 

“ *Youdon’t mean, Anne, that you are going 
out at this late hour of the night, and in such a 
storm. Why not wait till Richard comes, he 
will be here soon.’ 

“ Hetty’s argument seemed reasonable enough, 
bat I had a foreboding that would not allow me 
to keep quiet. So I made no answer to Hetty, 
but went on with my preparations. I soon 
found, however, that she was getting ready to 
accompany me, and then I had positively to for- 
bid her going. In vain she entreated, I was 
deaf to all entreaties. My father, who had been 
sitting by the fire, now rose and took down his 


coat, lit his lantern, and without saying a word - 


to me, or any one, passed out of the door be- 
hind me. We went on in silence in the rain, 
which fairly drenched us, blown hither and 
thither by the wind, which came every now and 
then in wild gusts, and going much over shoes 
in the melted snow and mud. Though I was 
blind, yet I was so familiar with the neighbor- 
hood, that I could find my way at any time 
about it. So I led the way directly to a deep 
gully, which I knew to be in the path Richard 
would take coming home. In ordinary weather, 
this gully was far from being a dangerous place, 
for the banks were not very high, and the ground 
was soft. But I feared that owing to the thaw 
that had taken place, the gully might be half full 
of water. 

“ As I said before, I do not pretend to explain 
why I went to this place rather than to any oth- 
er, only that I was impelled to do so. Followed 
by my father, I walked cautiously along the edge 
of the gully, pausing every now and then to 
listen ; but the wind blew so wildly that listening 
was almost impossible. I had reached the ex- 
treme edge of the gujly and was pausing a mo- 
ment before I retraced my steps, when amid the 
storm and the wind I thought I heard a feeble 
groan ; my sense of hearing was very acute, as 
is usual with the blind, but nevertheless I was 


‘not sure but what-I had heard was the wind. 


Again, however, I heard the sound, feebler than 
before, and coming evidently from the depths of 
the gully. Without taking further thought, down 
I slid, preserving myself in some miraculous 
manner from falling head foremost. I stretched 
out my hand and it encountered the icy water, 
but how deep it was I could not learn. Cautious- 
ly I crept along, holding by the shrubs and weeds 
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that grew here and there, At length my feet 
struck against something that impeded my pro- 
gress, and reaching forward, I placed my hand 
on what seemed to be a human face, as icy cold 
as the water about it. I shouted loudly for my 
father, and while he was creeping along slowly 
by the aid of the lantern, I had lifted the head in 
my arms, and was endeavoring to ascertain by 
the torch, whether life was yet extinct. 

“ Never before had I appreciated the resolution 
of my father’s character; that night he was a 
hero in my eyes, and he afterwards told me that 
I was the only heroine he had ever known. With 
almost superhuman strength, we dragged the 
dead body, as we thought it, up the bank, and 
managed together to convey it home. As we 
bore our sad burden over the threshold we met 
Hetty, and nevershall I forget her first agonized 
question : 

“«Ts he dead 

“ He was not dead, but mercifully preserved 
for a better life than he had led. Wonderfully 
preserved, too, forif it had not been for his strong 
constitution, he could never have borne what he 
did upon that memorable night. Long after- 
wards he told me the story. He had set out for 
home the middle of that stormy afternoon, and 
being in a state of intoxication he had fallen 
into the gully, which at that time had not much 
water in it. In vain hetried to extricate himself; 
in his inebriated state it was impossible. So, 
sinking back upon the soft ground, he fell into a 
drunken slumber. But the water rose and re- 
called him to his senses, and again he made an 
attempt to escape; he managed only, and that 
with great difficulty, to keep himself from the 
reach of the water. Perhaps upon the fall re- 
covery of his senses, he might have managed to 
crawl up the bank, had not a portion of the.earth 
above, worn by the water, fallen down, bearing 
with it an enormous stone, which fell upon poor 
Richard’s foot. Then, in that hour of agony, 
the whole of his worthless life passed before him, 
and he made a vow to lf to lead a better 
life if he were preserved. y months passed 
by before he rose from his sick bed, and then he 
was lame for life. But never again did intoxica- 
ting drinks pass his lips, and now, as.you well 
know, girls, he fills one of the most. important 
Offices in the gift of his native State, and has 
the esteem of all that know him. 

“And now I suppose you want to hear about 
myself. The shock that Richard’s danger and 
sickness gave me, so affected my nervous sys- 
tem, that the operation upon my eyes was de- 
ferred till the autumn of that year. In spite of 
my secret fears, it was successful, as you see, and 
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I saw again the beautiful earth which I supposed 
I had looked upon for the last time. 

“And, indeed, from this time all seemed to 
prosper. My father, aroused from his indiffer- 
ence by the events of that memorable night, en- 
tered into business with renewed energy, and his 
family no longer wanted for the necessaries and 
even the luxuries of life. Richard’s talent be- 
gan to be noticed, and Hotty shortly after mar- 
ried Mr. Bennett, and— 

“Why, aunt,” interrupted we, indignantly, 
“JI thought you were going to marry Mr. 
Bennett ?” 

“So I was, children,” said my aunt; “but I 
discovered that if I did so, I should destroy 
Hetty’s happiness forever—though she never 
would have complained if I had done so. But 
she was handsome, much younger than I, and I 
saw that Mr. Bennett’s eyes often rested upon 
her; and so, children, I thought it my duty to 
give up all claim to Mr. Bennett, though what it 
cost me, I shall not tell even to you.” 

My aunt, who was “ fair, fat and forty,” here 
suspended her story, but I had still another 
question to ask. 

“What became of the farmer-looking man 
who asked you to marry him, aunt ?” 

My aunt laughed, and then rose and walked to 
the window. I gazed at her, thinking her the 
most beautiful woman of her age I had ever seen. 

“Come. here, girls, and you shall see the 
farmer-looking man.” 

We ran to the window, and there, just dis- 
mounting from his buggy, was our father’s 
friend, Mr. George Hayward. We were not at 
all surprised when, shortly after, our aunt be- 
came Mrs. Hayward. 


DREAMS. 
Sir Wm. Johnson ee se t influence 
Indian With- 


and popularity amo’ 
out adopting the Indian habits, he gratified the 
savages by accommodating his manners to theirs. 
He even descended to imitate and retort their 
tricks and knavish manceuvres; and the Indians 
were better pleased to have their i 
in this manner, than to be addressed with 
insolence of a we rebuke, A sachem = 
came to pay Johnson a visit, announced one 
morning, that he had dreamed, the previous 
night, at his host ted him a rich a 
mil is hnson, according to 
on such occasions, fulfilled the 
dream ; but next morning related, as a dream of 
his own, that his t had presented him with a 
of fand. The 
m asly look, replied, 4 is yours, 
but let us dream no more. ”-—Dwight’s Travels. 


SOLITUDE. 


Solitude is sometimes best society, 


SPRINGTIME. 
BY WILLIE PABOR. 


Now ‘the voice of the doves in the land” 
Shows that springtime gladdeneth earth ; 

And the fairies that kiss her soft hand, 
Have christened the violet’s birth. 


How sweet through the sunshine to pass, 
And muse on the goodness that sends 
Us the blossom, the flower, and the grass, 
And perfume that springtime attends. 


Though the “ winter, now over and gone,” 
Carries with it a little white shroud, 

We have comforting thoughts while we mourn : 
We rejoice while in grief we are bowed. * 


For the angels that wait at the door 
When our darling wee Willie went in, 

Said that there*he would suffer no more, 
That then he was free from all sin. 


And though springtime with sunshine and flowers 
Finds us childless, sweet memories rise ; 

And the wings of the «wift-speeding hours 
Bear our thoughts and our hopes to the skies. 


FORTUNE-SEEKING AND FORTUNE-HATING. 


BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


“ Anp so, Maurice, you think to convince me 
that this forthcoming visit of Miss Eagerton’s is 
of no unusual interest to you. Pshaw, man, for 
once be candid, and confess the plans for besieging 
the fair lady, and fairer fortune, are already ma- 
tured in that cool head of yours.” 

The speaker, a little slender, young man, 
pushed away a mass of short, auburn curls from 
a forehead fair almost as a girl’s, and bent his 
gay, blue eyes curiously upon his companion. 

He whom he addressed raised himself from his 
stooping posture above a workbench, littered with 
tiny wheels and bands, and screws, and the other 
appearance of a mimic machine, and shaking off 
the steel filings from his hand, which seemed like 
that of a giant beside the effeminate one of the 
first speaker, answered in a ringing tenor voice 
by no means belieing the appearance of him 
whose massive frame was so unusually suggestive 
of strength and vigor. 

“ There’ll be no convineing you about the affair; 
Allerton ; I'll not take the trouble to argue with 
you. At present my thoughts are too much en- 
grossed by this new machine of mine to dwell a 


moment upon Miss Eagerton, or her money bags 


either.” And as he finished the sentence Mau- 
‘rice Shelton resumed his work, and began 
arranging the little wheels and bands as earnestly 
as if no one had spoken, or was present. 

Harry Allerton twisted a delicate curl of steel 
shaving round and round his finger in nervous 
embarrassment, casting uneasy glances at the 
busy workman, gazing, too, at the manly, vigor- 
ous form with @ sort of envious consciousness of 
its superiority over his own delicate frame, and 
then coming closer to the bench, said again: 

You're a queer fellow, Maurice, I’d give con- 
siderable for a look inside that scheming brain of 
yours. I really believe you do care more about 
that trashy machine than about this wonderful 
chance of obtaining a beautiful girl and splendid 
fortune, all at once. Come, tell me all about it. 
Leave off a minute, do, and tell me about it.” ~ 

Once more the workman raised himself and 
turned @ flashing black eye upon the speaker. 

“Keep in latitudes you’re acquainted with, 
Harry, and not talk to me about trashy machines. 
What are you driving at, man? Speak out 
plainly.” 

“ Well, so I will,” replied the other, with a 
light laugh which could not hide the anxious 
eagerness of his words. ‘ What I want to know 
is this; if you are going to enter the lists against 
me, when Miss Eagerton arrives, because if you 
are, I shall give it up, being by this time well 
made aware of your faculty for succeeding in 
everything you undertake.” 

“Be quite at ease,then. You may rest secure 
from any attempts of mine to win the golden 
prize. My ambition, at present, lies rather with 
iron and steel.” 

“ But why,” persisted Harry, “ you don’t mean 
you are foolhardy enough to despise wealth, and 
the advantages it confers ?”’ 

“ Faith, not I,” lughed Maurice. “ What do- 
you suppose I tire both my brains and fingers at 
the wheels yonder for, but that I hope my inven- 
tive genius may bring me a snug little pileof the 
glittering ore? I’m a little too much like s 
church mouse to indulge dislike for wealth.” 

“Yes, that’s a fact, you’re poor enough. 
Worse off by far than I, who am slenderly enough 
portioned, and that’s why I can’t understand 
your indifference. For my part, I frankly admit 
I am all alert to use every stratagem to win this 
charming girl, and a magnificent fortune both at 
once, and shall never cease to thank my aunt for 
this glorious opportunity. Only think how ex- 
ceedingly comfortable it will be, to rest securé 
from the wearisome toil otherwise before us both.” 

Maarice looked at the glowing, excited face 
with a bright, self-reliant smile. 
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“Well, Harry, if it suits you, try for it by all 
means, and success attend you. But as for me» 
Td rather crash this right hand of mine in the 
vice yonder, than take into it, for life, the hand 
of a girl to whom I should owe even the purse of 
Cresus. I want no money with a wife. I want 
8 fortune my own hard labors have won me, and, 
please God, some time I’ll have it.” 

How strong and powerful he looked, his tall 
form erect, his head thrown proudly back, and 
his eye piercing and brilliant as an eagle's! 
. Harry Allerton sighed again as he looked at him, 
and slowly and thoughtfully turned away from 
the little workshop. 

Maurice Shelton and Harry Allerton were half 
brothers, and both orphans, residing with their 
wealthy aunt, Mrs. Carew. Maurice, the elder, 
was the image of his father, who had been sud- 
denly stricken down, in the midst of health and 
strength, by a fearful railroad disaster. The 
youthful widow was soon married a second time, 
and her younger son inherited her own fragile 
and graceful beauty,as well as a small competency 
at the death of his parents. Although widely 
different in character as well as appearance, the 
brothers were much attached, and had never been 
separated, passing throu:h college at the same 
time, from which they had now been graduated a 
year or more. Neither had fully decided his 
future course, although Harry had applied to a 
lawyer friend of his father’s for a chance in his 
office, and Maurice’s passion for machinery 
threatened, as his worldly, fashionable aunt de- 
clared, to throw away entirely the advantages of 
his college education. 

The great event of interest, just then, atthe 
Carews’ elegant country seat was the expected 
arrival of the charming Miss Eagerton, a dis- 
tant relative of Mr. Carew’s, whom, however, he 
had never seen, since she had been educated in 
Paris, where her father died, leaving her the sole 
heiress of a fortune almost fabulous for Ameri- 
ean merchants to attain. On hearing of the 
young lady’s arrival in her native city, Mrs. 
Carew, with the shrewd calculation of immedi- 
ately securing the prize for one of her nephews, 
partly from affection for them, and partly from 
an innate love of maneuvering, had written a 
warm, motherly letter, urging the lonely girl to 
make a long visit to their country seat. A grate 
ful reply had been received, accepting the invita- 
tion, and adding that she should bring with her 
her cousin, Flora Eagerton, a namesake of hers, 
who had hitherto been supported by her father, 
and still continued with her. 

Annabel Carew, the pretty and only daughter 


upon the day of the expected arrival, and al- 
though he strove to concealgit, Harry Allerton 
was scarcely less so, and both marvelled ex- 
ceedingly at the eoolness and carelessness of 
Maurice, who wandered around in his-workman’s 
jacket, while the others, glossy and fine in their 
extra adornments, waited stiffly beneath the ver- 
andah, watching the appearance of the long 
expected coach. 

It came at the very moment when Maurice, 
still in the odious jacket (it was not so very un- 
becoming, after all), was nailing up a stray 
climber of the vine wreathing about the pillared 
verandah. What perturbed, anxious glances 
were cast upon the coach door, as the driver 
slowly opened it. A tall, queenly form, robed 
in a richly-wrought travelling dress, descended . 
languidly, an elegant lace veil was thrown aside, 
revealing a fine, rather haughty face, brilliantly 
lighted by a pair of Italian eyes, and shaded by 
heavy raven braids. 

“The very ideal of my dreams,” thought 
Harry Allerton, as the soft, white hand, spark- 
ling with costly diamond circlets, rested a mo- 
ment in his, sending a thrill of happiness to his 
heart. 

“ A thousand welcomes, my sweet Miss Eag- 
erton,” cried the enthusiastic Mrs. Carew. “ Nay, 
but I shall take you to my heart at once, and call 
you Florence ” 

“Thank you, pray do, at once. My friends 
all call me Florence, and my cousin we call 
Flora, to distinguish her from me. 0, I had for- 
gotten her, where is she ?” 

So had all the others forgotten her, excepting 
Maurice. He had not yet addressed Miss Eag- 
erton, but when he perceivéd a little slight thing, 
in sober gray dress, with a bag dnd bundle ot 
books in her arms, standing, still hesitating 
within the coach, his generous heart was at once 
moved to avert uncomfortable feelings, and ad- 
vaneing at once to the coach door, hammer still 
in hand, he said, courteously : 

“Can I be of any assistance to you? Pray 
let me take those books for you, and come into 
the house at once,” glancing up at the doorway 
where the other ladies were disappearing. “My 
aunt and cousin are so much excited by the 
honor of this visit that they have lost their usual 
self-possession. But you may be certain of a 
cordial welcome.” 

A tiny snowflake of a hand, with only a plain 
mourning ring upon it, brushed away a shower 
of chestnut caris, and a pair of wondrously soft 
brown eyes looked up gratefully into his face, and 
then glanced from the coarse jacket to the ham- 


of Mrs. Carew, was nearly wild with excitement 


mer, inquiringly. He smiléd at the look, laid 
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down the hammer, and held out his hand for the: 
books, saying : 

“I seo I must introduce myself; I am Mrs. 
Carew’s nephew, Maurice Shelton. And you—” 

Her smile in return, Maurice compared after- 
ward to a glimmer of mingled moonbeam and 
starlight, and she answered, simply : 

“ Miss Eagerton has gone into the house, I 
am only Flora.” 

“*Only Flora’ must permit me to exhibit her 
subjects in the garden to that queen, by-and-by.” 

Another smile from the downcast face, and she 
had skimmed lightly over the lawn and disap- 
peared within the house. 

Maurice carried the hammer to the workshop, 
loitered around a short time, and then, despite 
his assurance to Annabel in the morning, that 


she need not look to see him there till evening, 


exchanged his jacket for a cogt, and entered the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Eagerton, richly dressed, was there, 
brilliant, witty and condescending ; but as Mau- 
rice decided, after a few moments’ quiet obser- 
vation, too showy, and conscious of her own at- 
tractions to please him. But she was surrounded 
by a delighted, admiring trio—Harry, Annabel 
and Mrs. Carew, who nearly overwhelmned her 
with attentions and caresses. She was very 
handsome certainly. But though Venus herself, 
Maurice Shelton would not allow her beauty to 
entice him, from the very fact that added such 
lustre to her charms in the opinion of the world, 
the golden treasures that sparkling hand coul? 
bestow. 

So he turned away, looking for the little brown 
figure of Flora. There she was, half-hidden by 
a festooning window curtain, the chestnut curls 
bent down over a portfolio of engravings, un- 
noticed and uncared for. She gave a nervous 
start as the deep-toned voice asked pleasantly : 

“Have you found ‘the Huguenots’ yet? 
I think it the finest there.” 

“T was just admiring it,” returned she timidly, 
lifting the brown eyes slyly to his, and holding 
up the engraving, “ it is very fine.” 

“ Pictures are always like day dreams to me, 
I don’t choose to indulge myself in the society 
of either very frequently.” 

She looked up so wonderingly that the shy 
eyelids forgot their duty, and he met the full 
liquid brightness of eyes, that, why or wherefore 
he knew not, sent a sudden thrill to the stout 
heart which had never quailed under such artil- 
lery before. Yet he recovered his self-possession 
in a moment and continued ; 

“ Why, your eye asks, so I’ll answer candidly ? 
Because I am too poor to afford myself such lux- 


uries. I have to deal with plain matter-of-fact, 
every day work, and do not think it wise to cul- 
tivate enervating tastes beyond my means.” 

Again she gave a swift, questioning glance 
more eloquent than words. 

“Yes, Idare say, such an honest confession 
amazes you, used as you are, to the gay society 
surrounding your brilliant cousin, yonder. It’s 
only now and then you'll come across a frank 
fellow like me, not ashamed to own his poverty,” 
and he laughed gaily in her face. 

“It is refreshing, at least,” she answered, 
smiling back, “to know there is such an anomaly 
existing. But I don’t exactly comprehend,” 
she paused, hesitated and glanced around the 
luxuriously furnished room. 

“ Comprehend what?’ inquired he. How 
any one can acknowledge poverty’s grim com- 
panionship, and still be gay and cheerful? If 
you cannot comprehend that, then you have not 
yet been taught how much more precious are 
heart and mind and soul, than riches which take 
to themselves wings.” 

His tone was grave and earnest, and swinging 
open a French window looking out upon a flight 
of steps that descended into the garden, he added 
gently: “Will you not come out with me and 
look at the pictures a Divine hand paints every- 
day for the poor man’s eye ?” 

She glanced at the busy group around the 
piano, at the farther end of the long rooms, and 
quietly followed him. He led her some distanee 
from the house, past the blooming flower beds 
and gorgeous conservatory, to a rustic arbor, built 
on a ledge of rocks, from the crevices of which 
the scarlet heads of a few late columbines peep- 
ed out. The rising ground where they stdod 
commanded a fine view of a rippling river, an - 
emerald green meadow, and beyond it a grove of.» 
tall, hazy pines,.and still beyond them, dark and 
distinct, against the cloudless sky a rising line. 
of hills, blue and misty through the distance. . 

“ Here,” said Maurice, his black eye lighting 
up with enthusiasm, there is a picture one may 
gaze upon while he is still at work. The poor | 
man truly has an artist constantly at work for 
him. What finer gallery can a nobleman boast? 
Now tell me what it is you cannot comprehend ?”” 

Once away fromthe drawing-room, her timid- 
ity or reserve had vanished. She looked up with 
8 free, fearless glance, and answered at once : 

“I did not understand how you could appre- 
ciate poverty, living amid the surroundings of 
wealth, that was all? And yet I confess it still 
puzzles me that you should look so cheerfully, 
it seems to.me exultingly, upon a life of toil and 
struggle.” 


| 
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_ Yes, that is just the word,” he cried, eagerly. 
“Town it. Ido erult in the consciousness of 
being poor. But why is it strange? Do you 
see this strong right hand? It is that, and the 
ardent, throbbing, life-stirring brain and nerve, 
that shall win me fortune and riches of my own, 
that I shall owe to no one. And that is why I 
exult in being poor in the commencement.” He 
paused, threw back his proud head, like a war- 
horse when he snuffs the far-off battle, and with 
his eagle eye fixed on the distant hills. “Ay, 
because I shall win iny fortune myself,” and then 
a moment after, his eye advanced upward to the 
smiling blue and he added, reverently, ‘God 
permitting, I inean, of course !” 

Had it been a youthful Hercules standing be- 
fore her, those brown eyes could not have gazed 
more admiringly, and suddenly a tear came 
glistening over the lustrous orbs, and laying the 
little snowflake hand impulsively on his arm, she 
said: 

“I believe you. I like you, and I'am sure we 
shall be friends.” 

He smiled brightly as he turned toward her. 
“Thank you. I agree with you, for something 
has already whispered to me, we shall be the 
truest of friends, which is more than your cousin, 
the heiress yonder, can ever say.” 

“And why, pray?” asked Flora. 

“Because,” he answered, “ her father’s heavy 
coffers lie between.” 

A pink flush just shone a momenton her cheek, 
and vanished. He imagined she had guessed 
the hidden meaning of his words, and to relieve 
the embarrassment, led the way tothe workshop, 
saying, courteously : 

“Tt may bea novelty for you. If you choose, 
you may come in, and see the theatre of my 
ambitious labors.” 

She followed, interested and quite at ease. He 
pointed out the half-completed machine, and 
said, seriously, “There is my hobby, the talis- 
man that is to grant my fairy wishes. See how 
it looks, so insignificant and grim and unpolished ; 
yet I feel confident if no one steps before me, 
some day that will bring me both shining gold 
and perishing fame.” His eye was wandering 
with flattering hopes, his thoughts she saw plainly 
were far away, forgetful of her presence. “‘Ay,” 
murmured he, brushing the wheels with a tender 
hand, “gold and fame, perishing. both. Love 
were better than either. So I mean to win that, 
too, but not with fortune—no, never with for- 
tune.” 

She thought he looked as if he had only to 
speak, and all three were at his bidding. Then 
as his last words echoed in her ear, thesame pink 


flush dyed her delicate cheek, and looking up 
into his face she said only—* Well ?” 

He laughed and shook his head, as if throw- 
ing off the cobwebs from his brain. 

“I told you I would not indulge myself in 
dreams, yet here I was lost completely, in a most - 
seductive one in your very presence. Does 
‘well’ mean what more? Why, this is all. I 
am going to work here and there and everywhere, 
with what my college education has done for me, 
but take a profession I wont, for these hands of 
mine must have active work as well as my brain. 
See how large they are—like sinews of iron, and 
nerves of steel? Don’t you think they would 
feel ashamed turning over law books, or penning 
sermons, or resting their huge clasp on emaciated 
wrists? Pshaw !” 

His glance wandered from the hands he held 
toward her to the little fingers clasping a stalk of 
columbine. “Ah,” he said, smiling, ‘see the 
contrast between those soft little fingers, with 
their pearl and rose-tipped daintiness, and these ?” 
and he took her hand admiringly in his, and 
spread itopen on his palm. “And yet,” he add- 
ed, with a mischievous sparkle in his eye, “ they 
look well together, the contrast is becoming to 
both.” 

She blushed crimson this time, and dropping 
hor hand, he led the way to the house, saying as 
they reached the steps again : 

“What an odd conversation we have had for 
the first!) What did you say or do or look, that 
you have won all my thoughts away from me ?” 

“Well, Harry,” said Maurice, looking up 
from his book, as late that evening his brother 
came dashing into the room they shared together. 
“Are you already on the high road to fortune t” 

“T can’t tell that, Maurice, but I do know one 
does not often find an heiress such a charming 
creature as that. I’m desperately in love, 
already.” 

“Gold has a magical way of gilding up com- 
mon clay,” was the dry response. 

“For shame, you’re a perfect heathen, Mau- 
rice. How can you insinuate there is anything 
common about her ?” 

“About who ?”’ 

“Miss Eagerton, the charming, lovely 
Florence !” 

“ Nonsense, Harry; I tell you it’s the money 
bags that have bewitched you. Do you think if 
they had come into the room to-night, both cot- 
tage girls in simple white,you would have lin- 
gered longest at the side of that tall, dashing 
woman, while that sweet girlish Flora was before 
yout I tell you nay, brother Harry.” 

“Flora, who is that? I saw no Flora.” 
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“T dare say not. However, I wont quarrel 
with you for not being in love with Flora. Win 
the heiress by all means, if you can. As for me, 
sometime—take care, that’s an inkstand your 
elbow has overturned !” 

Gay doings at the Carews made the days and 
weeks fly swiftly. The house was constantly 
thronged with visitors much to Annabel’s de- 
light and Harry’s annoyance. So bright a prize 
could not be neglected, and the charming Miss 
Eagerton was besieged by a crowd of suitors. It 
must be confessed, however, her smiles and favors 
were all bestowed upon Harry, who hardly dared 
credit his own good fortune. Maurice was scarce- 
ly civil, when all the rest were so obsequious and 
flattering, but was so little in her society, it pass- 
ed unremarked. And the quiet, humble Flora, 
likewise, was seldom seen amid their fashionable 
coterie, which was, however, owing to her own 
choice, for she was in reality too lovely and re- 
fined to miss receiving admiration and attention 
from the more observing. She seemed to have a 


distaste for drawing-room pleasures, and prefer- 
red wandering with book or pencil through the 
pleasant country fields about the place. Quite 
often Maurice was her companion in these pleas- 
ant walks. Often and often, too, she might have 
been found sitting on the bench in the little work- 


shop, while Maurice filed and fitted and arranged 
his model, chatting merrily with him when he 
rested, and gazing admiringly upon him when he 
was busy in calculation or earnest labor. 

Singularly enough, too, it came to pass that 
Maurice felt more satisfied and happy when the 
quiet little figure was there, intercepting the 
broad stream of sunshine from the window, and 
began to realize a strange loss and vacancy, 
when the seat was empty, and he had the light 
full and strong upon his work. The day came 
_when he said as mueh. Little Flora blushed as 
vividly as the carnation fastening in her simple 
muslin dress, and said, archly : 

“ But if it was Miss Eagerton, the heiress, 
you would wish me to go away ?”’ 

“ Certainly, with Miss Eagerton I have noth- 

ing todo. I associate only with people of my 
own rank,” was the emphatic reply. 
_ A strange little ripple arched the dimpled 
lips, and an uneasy flicker disturbed the soft 
brown eye. She half rose to her feet, then sat 
down again, and with averted face returned. 

“I can’t imagine why you should cherish 
such an antipathy against poor Florence. Is it 
a crime for her to be rich?” 

“*T can’t imagine’ why you need to care!” 
he said, a little testily, “She has homage 
enough, without mine. I repeat, I like riches 


when honorably earned by one’s self. To speak 
plainly, it is only with a wife they are so hateful. 
I may as well acknowledge, once for all, it is the 
present fashion of poor young men seeking to 
mend their fortunes through a wife, that has 
filled me with such a horror of all young ladies 
so unfortunate, in my opinion, as to possess for- 
tunes.” He looked earnestly towards her, but 
the chestnut curls still concealed her averted 
face. “I hope you ‘are not grieved for your 
cousin. She'll not pine at the coolness of a 
plebeiari like me.” And he laughed merrily. 

She did not echo the laugh, and remained a 
long time silent, until all at once she asked : 

“Are you as rigorous against concealment, 
too? Would you not forgive a little innocent 
deceit practised through friendly motives ?” 

“ Deceit is never friendly,” was his grave re- 
ply; when, to his astonishment, Flora burst into 
tears, and before he could recall her, ran uway 
out of sight. 

He came upon her again that evening in the 
arbor, sobbing bitterly. She looked like a fairy 
in the moonlight—so slender and delicate. But 
those tears! Ah, when Maurice saw those glis- 
tening drops upon her cheek, his heart gave a 
mighty throb, and lo, the secret he had so reso- 
lutely imprisoned there, came rushing forth. 
For once, his strength and iron will had failed 
him. Love, that mightiest of magicians, was 
more powerful than either. Before he was con- 
scious of the act, he had caught in his the little 
hands so tightly clenched, in this inexplicable 
grief, and whispered softly : ‘ 

“Flora, dearest Flora, if tears must fall, give 
me the blessed privilege to kiss them all away !” 

The bright moonlight revealed plainly the 


, sudden flash of joy that danced across her face, 


and then vanished in deeper sadness. 

“ Flora, little Flora, you who have stolen into 
my heart and taken a place closer and holier 
than ambition, or of fame or wealth, will you 
not give me some hope that when I have won 
my way to competency, I may claim a reward 
from you?” 

She tore away her hands from his, wrung them 
despairingly, and: faltered : 

“Wait till to-mofrow, Maurice. I will tell 
you all to-morrow.” And then she fled away 
from him. 

Lightly as a wild bird, her white robes like its 
fleecy plumage, she sped along the walks, up the 
staircase and into the chamber where Miss 
Eagerton had just retired, radiant and blushing 
from a garden stroll with Harry. The tall, 
the crimson velvet easy-chair, the brilliant black 
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eyes wandering dreamily about the apartment, 
when little Flora came dashing breathlessly to 
her side. 

“So you are here!” cried Miss Eagerton, a 
little sharply. “I was just wanting you. Iam 
tired of this, I say. It is a cruel jest, and it 
must end. I have enjoyed it hitherto, but the 
rose has thorns, and I begin to feel them.” 

“You, Florence?’ stammered little Flora, 
through the rising sob. “‘ What can trouble you?” 

“* How can one help being foolish, when fool- 
ishness is the inherited constitutional -weakness 
of woman’s character? - That Harry is bent 
upon making himself irresistible, and—I’m 
wretchédly afraid he has succeeded. And don’t 
I know these men are mercenary creatures, every 
one? ‘Take away the well-invested million, and 
what do you think will become of Harry Aller- 
ton’s offer of marriage and declaration of undy- 
ing love made this evening in the garden to 
Florence Eagerton—Miss Eagerton, of Eagerton 
fortunes, you understand ¢” And the haughty 
beauty gave a scornful laugh whose jarring: bit- 
terness sorely touched the already overflowing 
heart of little Flora. 

Suddenly the latter raised her head and dashed 
thetears away proudly. 

“No, no, Florence, they are not all mercenary. 
Truly there is one-—bat let it pass. Keep it 
still, now, always—dear Florence, I can forego 
the fortune, but I wil! not lose-him !” . 

The listener’s face was turned towards her in 
amazement. 

“Are you insane, Flora Who is it you will 
not lose?” 

Whereupon Florence and Flora LEagerton, 
arms interlaced, and chestnut curls and raven 
braids closely blending, told over to each other, 
with an odd mingling of emiles, tears and blushes, 
a long recital—not meant, dear reader, for you 
or-me to hear. 

But the next morning, to their mutual aston- 
ishment, Maurice and Harry met face to face 
in the library, whither they had repaired to keep 
very different appointments. At the same mo- 
ment the two Miss Eagertons came gliding in; 
but a strange metamorphosis had taken place. 
The tall, queenly maiden wore the simple mus- 
lin, and the tiny sylph was robed in glistening 
gossamer, the white arms circled with bands of 
gold and the chestnut curls looped away with a 
edly at the apparition, One could hardly tell 
which face wore the most blank and pitiable ex- 
pression, of these astonished lovers. 

Then little Flora laid her head on Matirice’s 
arms, and the brown eyes, the soft brown eyes 
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no change could come upon, looked up to his 
through pleading tears. 

“ Manrice, dear Maurice, I answer now—I 
love you. Will it take away the love you offered 
last night, to know I am Florenee Bagerton, who 
commands to-day a million dollars, but will 
throw them all away to-morrow, if you will not 
take her with them ?” 

Poor Maurice! what atrial it was! to have 
loved, have wooed and won the heiress, after all ! 
He could scarcely understand it yet. But there 
she stood—the same sweet face and gentle eyes 
and glossy curls. He loved her; he could not 
learn to un-love her. What could he do ? 

And Florence—shivering and trembling, she 
had turned to the diseoncerted Harry. 

“TI told you last night, Mr. Allerton, you 
should have your answer to-day ; but to-day finds 
me another person, and you are released from 
the consequences of all attentions bestowed upon 
the heiress. 

One moment, honor to Harry! only one mo- 
ment the doubt and hesitation lingered on his 
face. The next, he had taken respectfally the 
outstretched hand. 

“If another person to-day, fair Florence, let 
me repeat anew the declaration ; and since you 
are nearer my own station, I shall venture to 
plead more boldly.” 

What a smile released the compressed and 
quivering lips, as the hand was left in his! Then 
it was little Flora came forward from Maurice’s 
encireling arm, saying joyously: 

“She is not quite penniless yet, Mr. Allerton, 
for half my father’s fortune shall be her wedding 
portion. Nay, nay, dear Florence, not a word. 
It is only justice, after this dangerous masquer- 
ade, and Iam only obliging Maurice here, who 
is longing so much to be poor, that he may 
work and become rich. After all, it may bea 
good lesson for each one of us. Fortune-secking 
and fortune-hating must both be cured through 
failure, winning both success.” 

Not many months afterward, the newspapers 
were busy over a fashionable marriage festival, 
where the brides resigned the names that had 
perplexed acquaintances so long, and were neither 
Flora nor Florence Eagerton again. At the | 
same time came the announcement of the inven- 
tion of a remarkably ingenious machine, which 
was attracting the attention of the whole coun- 
try. So Maurice, fortunate fellow, had won the 
three—wealth and fame and love! 

HUMAN IGNORANCE. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
discord not unders : | 


KEEP HEART. 


BY EDNAH B. WATSON. 


As bubbles break to rise no more, 
As waves dash on the pebbled shore, 


So some vain charm that won thine eyes 

With its gay splendor from the skies, 

Like bubbles burst, no more will rise, 
Nor longer stay ; 


So clouds, that darken o’er thy way, 
Or grief, that words can ill portray, 
May come, but coming, will not stay, 

But pass away. 
Then bravely bear all grief or pain, 
And know the sun will shine again, 
And always brighter after rain, 

Its cheering ray. 

So sit not down to nurse thy grief, 
But seek in duty’s round relief, 
And all thy sorrows shall be brief 

As winter’s day. 


The soul, full oft by*trials tried, 

Is thus refined and purified, 

And more, to God and heaven allied, 
Each added day. 


Then conjure up no vanished sorrow, 

Nor from the future trouble borrow: 

All needful grace shall crown to-morrow, 
As ’t has to-day. 


THE MIDNIGHT MEAL; 
A SURREPTITIOUS SEA-PIE. 


BY JOSEPH H. WHITMAN. 


Tue skipper of the bark Undine was one of the 
meanest men that ever walked a quarter-deek. 
His men often declared that he would “ steal the 
coppers from a dead nigger’s eyes, and then 
swear because they wa’n’t quarters;” and we 
have no doubt but that the assertion was correct. 
Certainly, if the man ever existed, who was 
capable of committing petit larceny under such 
cireumstances, and adding profanity to the felo- 
nious act, that man was Captain George Lucas, 
master and owner of the little bark Undine. 

Such being the character of the captain, it was 
not, by any means, probable that the crew of the 
Undine would ever become enervated by a pro- 
fusion of luxuries, or in any danger of apoplexy 
from high living. On the contrary, they were in 


the supply of food for the forecastle was always 
exceedingly limited as to quantity, coheanely 
poor as to quality, 

Deion. the which ten 
cident which we are about to relate, the food 
even poorer and more grudgingly bestowed than 
usual. The regular bill of fare, on alternate 
days, was as follows: For breakfast, bread and 
beef, with a small quantity of “hot, wet and 
dirty.” For dinner, beef and bread, with bad 
water ad libitum. For supper, bread and beef 
again, with a crowning glory to the luxurious 
repast, a half pot of “ water-bewitched and tea- 

” On other days, an agreeable variety 
in the bill of fare was made by changing the or- 


‘| der of the dishes at the several meals; thus, for 


instance, for breakfast, beef and bread instead of 
bread and beef, etc. 

But the landsman reader fee 
met suppose that bread and beef, on any ship, 
much less on board the Undine, means anything 
like the delicious rolls, and light, wheaten loaves, 
or the juicy steaks and noble sirloins to which he 
is accustomed. Far from it. Both the beef and 
. bread of the Undine were condemned navy 
stores of very uncertain age. The salt junk, 
both in color and closeness of fibre,exactly resem- 
bled mahogany, ornamented here and there with 
stripes of a lively green; and the bread, we will 
only say that it teemed with animal life to such 
an extent, that a piece of it, if laid upon the 
deck, would travel off with great rapidity. By - 
holding a cake of it between the thumb and 
finger, and giving it a vigorous puff of the breath, 
it could be instantly converted into impalpable 
dust. 

Notwithstanding the vile quality of the bread, 
however, it formed the subject of many jocose 
remarks in the forecastle, where some of the jolly 
mariners often declared that it was bread and 
meat together—a kind of animated sandwich, in 
fact. 

The sleeping and other accommodations of the 
Undine, were, like their provisions, of the mean- 
est kind ; and, to add to the discomforts of their 
situation, eight able seamen, who composed the 
crew, were not by any means the only occupants 
of the vile little deg.kennel which was called by 
courtesy the forecastle. Innumerable rats and 
mice infested the apartment, and every available 
fissure, as well as the folds of the bedding, 
swarmed with myriads upon myriads of cock- 
roaches—not the comparatively harmless little 
insects which occasionally find their way into the 
abodes of landsmen, but immense and ferocious 
monsters, some of them measuring three or four 


inches in length, and so bold in their attacks 


With angry surge, or sullen roar, } 

Then die away, " 
| 

; 
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upon the provisions, and even upon the men 
themselves, as to render them the terror of the 
forecastle. 

In addition to these troubles, the curse of per- 
petual dampness hung over the miserable fore- 
castle. It was built on deck, having two doors 
opening forward, one on each side of the fore- 
mast ; and the Undine, being in the strictest 
sense of the term a “ wet craft,” the briny flood 
was constantly eddying among the chests upon 
the floor, and often dashing its spray into the 
bunks. The reader can well imagine the condi- 
tion of the Undine’s crew was pitiful indeed; but 
it was not worse than that of many who “go 
down to the sea in ships,” before the mast. 

We have sufficient malice in our composition 
to desire the power to place the author of “A 
life on the ocean wave,” or any of the innumer- 
‘able fresh-water, fair-weather sailors, who 
“blow” so exceedingly about the “ romance of 
the sea,” fora few days, only, in just such a place 
as the Undine’s forecastle. How quickly their 
ideas in regard to salt water would undergo a 
radical change ! 

But that which rendered the whole ship’s com« 
pany, both forward and abaft the mainmast, 
more thoroughly uncomfortable than bad food, 
wet bunks, and vermin could alone have done, 
was the fact that Mrs. Lucas, the captain's wife, 
had accompanied her husband upon the present 
voyage. Being a great termagant, and, withal, 
meaner, if possible, than Captain Lucas, who 
stood in wholesome awe of his better half, the 
unfortunate bark was under petticoat govern- 
ment of the most obnoxious character. 

Although Mrs. Lucas seemed to consider de- 
cent food a superfluous luxury for Jack Tar, she 
was particularly fond of a well-supplied table for 
her own use; and had compelled her husband 
and very humble servant to purchase ten pigs 
and several coops of fowls, as well as numerous 
cabin stores of the best quality before leaving 
port. One of the pigs was invariably killed, on 
Saturday afternoon, and served up on the follow- 
ing day for the cabin table, together with a pair 
of fowls; but not a morsel of either of these 
luxuries ever found its way into the forecastle. 
There was much grumbling at this, and the feel- 
ing of discontent constantly increased, particu- 
larly after the scurvy, which might have been 
prevented by a small amount of fresh provision, 
made its appearance in the forecastle. 

On the following Sabbath, while the crew were 
seated at their miserable dinner, the oft-discussed 
subject of the captain’s meanness formed the 
topic of conversation. 


“T say, shipmates, this “ere stuff aint fit for a 
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hog to eat, let alone a human being,”’ said one of 
the men. 

“True,” replied another, “ and the worst of it 
is, that the scurvy will soon put us all on the sick 
list, unless we have some fresh provisions.” 

“ Shipmates,” exclaimed a fine-looking man, 
who was considered by all the best seaman 
aboard, “ this state of things must not last any 
longer. We must have better grub, and that 
soon, or I will not answer for the consequences. 
I should be the last man to counsel insubordina- 
tion or mutiny under ordinary circumstances ; 
but in this case, justice to ourselves demands 
that we no longer submit to be treated like dogs. 
Come, what say you, will you-back me up, if I 
will go aft and ask the old man to give us some- 
thing fit for Christians to eat ?” 

“Ay, ay, that we will, Bob, and fight if it 
need be, to protect you from the old man’s an- 
ger,”’ was the unanimous response, for the men 
had nearly reached the point of desperation. 

Bob accordingly hastened aft, and entering the 
forward cabin, where the captain and his wife, 
and the two mates, were discussing an excellent 
dinner, respectfully stated the condition of the 
men in the forecastle, and begged for a supply of 
fresh provisions. 

Both mates looked at Bob with an expression 
that said plainly, “‘ That’s the talk, Bob, we are 
glad to hear you stand up for your rights ;” and 
even the captain seemed half inclined to give the 
man a favorable answer, but before he had time 
to speak, his wife had taken the case into her 
own hands. 

“Leave the cabin instantly, you impudent 
wretch,” she exclaimed. “You may be sure 
you'll get nothing better than beef and bread this 
voyage, and if you ever again dare to ask for 
more, I hope Captain Lucas will have you 
flogged. Do youhear? Go, I say?” 

But Bob remained motionless, apparently tak- 
img no notice of the woman’s command. 

“Leave the cabin, Bob, I cannot grant your 
request, and I advise you never again to be guilty 
of such a piece of impertinence as coming to me 
with a demand for fresh provisions,” added the 
captain, taking the cue from his superior officer ! 

Bob made no reply to this, but, as he turned 
to depart, he gave Captain Lucas a look which 
caused that worthy officer to wish, in the bottom 
of his heart, that he dared disobey his wire, and 
give the men something fit to eat, lest a refusal 
should provoke them to open resistance. 

Bob immediately reported the captain’s an- 
swer in the forecastle, and the many muttered 
curses upon the head of Captain Lucas and his 
amiable spouse, which followed, were sufficient 
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indications of spirit which filled the bosoms of 
the men, in view of this outrageous piece of 
tyranny. 

“ And now what do you propose to do, ship- 
mates ?’’ said Bob. 

“ Anything, Bob,” wasthe reply. ‘ Whatever 
_ plan you may approve of, will suit us, and we'll 
follow you to the death. If you say go aft and 
put the captain and his wife in chains, and help 
ourselves to the cabin grub, we’re with you.” 

“No,” replied Bob, “ we will not resort to such 
severe measures at present. But I’ll tell you 
what we will do. We will have one good meal 
in spite of the old man, as good a meal as can 
be prepared from the stores provided for the use 
of the cabin.” 

“ Good, good,” shouted the men. 

“ We'll have sea-pie with the fixins, in this 
forecastle, in the early part of the middle watch 
to-morrow night,” continued Bob. 

“Bravo, Bob! » But how is this to be brought 
about ?” 

“ Listen to me and you shall know.” And 
Bob proceeded to explain his plan, giving each 
of his shipmates some particular duty to perform 
in the way of perfecting the arrangements for a 
surreptitious sea-pie, to be served up at the mid- 
night hour, on Monday night. 

Every one cordially approved the plan, and 
during the following night some of the men con- 
trived to enter the half-deck, and procure from 
the cabin stores ample materials for a sumptu- 
ous banquet, not forgetting to add to their plun- 
der two bottles of brandy, and a box of figs for a 
dessert. All these articles were then concealed 
in the forecastle, ready for use on the following 


The starboard watch kept the first four hours 
on deck, on Monday night ; but instead ef turn- 
ing in at eight bells, the larboard watch also re- 
mained on deck to await a favorable opportunity 
to commence operations. By two bells (nine 
o’clock P. M.) a profound silence reigned over 
the Undine. The inmates of the cabin had all 
sunk into slumber, and the second mate had 
stowed himself into a sunny corner by the taffrail, 
and lighted a cigar with the intention ot enjoying 
a quiet reverie, and perhaps, if all seemed to be 
going along safely, a stolen nap. » 

And now the members of both watches began 
to make busy but noiseless preparations for their 
sea-pie. In the first place, two strong men crept 
stealthily into the cook’s sleeping-room, which 
adjoined the galley, and seizing the slumbering 
doctor, quickly bound him hand and foot, and 
gagged him to prevent his outcries from arousing 
the people aft ; for he was a faithful tool of the 


captain, and would have prevented the operations 
of the amateur cooks, if he had not been placed 
in limbo. 

One of the pigs was then canght, and before 
he had time to utter more than a single stifled 
squeal, his innocent throat was cut so effectually 
that he died without a struggle. In the mean- 
time, others of the crew had built a roaring fire 
in the galley stove, and as soon as the water in 
the coppers had reached the boiling point, .the 
pig was hastily deprived of his hirsute covering, 
and cut up into pieces of suitable size for a sea- 
pie. ‘Two of the fattest fowls were also deprived . 
of existence, and prepared for roasting. 

For more than two hours the men pursued 
their tasks without molestation, or discovery ; 
but just as Bob had pronounced the sea-pic 
“done to a charm,” and the fowls “almost 
cooked,” the second mate, who had just awak- 
ened from a long nap, chanced to stroll forward. 
To his surprise, he observed that the galley fire 
was in full blast, and his surprise was not lessened 
when, upon entering the galley, he discovered all 
hands officiating as cooks. 

“ What in time does this mean,boys?”’ he asked. 

The men promptly explained the matter, telling 
him that they had determined to have one good 
meal, let the consequences be what they might. 

“ I don’t blame you a bit, boys,” said the sec- 
ond mate, “and I wish I hadn’t found it out; 
but I suppose I shall be obliged to. report you to 
the old man, or he’ll give me particular fits.” 

“We shall eat our sea-pie in spite of the old 
man, sir,” replied Bob. “So you may tell him 
as soon as you please.” 

“No, I wont tell him till just before eight bells, 
so you hurry up and get everything ready by 
that time.” And the second mate returned to 
the quarter deck. 

But the dinner was not quite ready to be placed 
upon the table, when the bell struck eight, and 
the captain, who had been aroused a few minutes 
previous to that time by the second mate, made 
his appearance at,the galley. . 

“ Here’s a pretty go!” he.exclaimed, in a tow- 
ering passion. “Come out of that galley, every 
mother’s son of you, or I'll break your heads!” 
And he was about to enter the galley, when he 
observed that the men were approaching the 
door to prevent his progress with drawn sheath- 
knives in their hands, and very prudently changed 
his mind, and remained upon the outside. 

After vainly commanding the men to come on 
deck, he hastened aft to procure the assistance of 
the mate, but was met on the way by his wife, 
who had learned what was going on forward 
from the second mate. 
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puta stop to their doings,” she exclaimed. 
“T’ll teach ’em to kill my pigs, and make sea- 
pies at night!” And she rushed furiously toward 


it rather strong when she spoke of “my pigs,” 
which he himself had bought and paid for; but 
he dared not correct the error, and silently fol- 
lowed his enraged spouse to the galley. 

*“Q, you impudent dog, how dare you kill 
my pigs!” exclaimed the tigress to Bob, who 
stood in the galleydoor. And as she spoke; she 
- fixed her nails deep in his cheek. 

Bob hastily retreated into the galley, pursued 
by the fury, who quickly sueceeded in tearing a 
handful of hair from his head. Captain Lucas, 
perceiving that his beloved wife had gained an 
eritrance into the enemy’s camp, attempted to 
follow her; but the galley door was suddenly 
slammed in his face, and fastened upon the in- 
side. Immediately after, he heard a smothered 
scream from the partner of his bosom, and in- 
wardly thanked his stars that she, and not him- 
self, was in the clutches of the enemy. 

As soon as the galley door had been closed, 
one of the men had approached the raging Ama- 
zon from behind, and dexterously slipped a large 
bag—used for boiling duffs in—over her head, 
drawing the mouth of the bag close together 
around her neck by means of its string. Finding 
herself so unexpectedly bagged, she began to 
scream and struggle violently to escape from the 
grasp of her captors; but, in spite of her efforts, 
her hands were speedily bound behind her back, 
after which a whole bucketful of dirty water was 
poured upon her head, and then the galley door 
was opened, and she was bundled out on deck in 
the most unceremonious manner imaginable. 

Captain Lucas, as in duty bound, sprang to 


the assistance of his spouse, but he could scarcely, 


avoid laughing aloud for very joy, at the sight 
of her sorry condition ; for she had often given 
him a striking specimen of her pugitistic skill, 
which he had not dared to resent. Of course, he 
gave vent to many expressions of sympathy ; 
but as he conducted her into the cabin, he felt, 
in his heart, that he could freely forgive the men 
for stealing and cooking his pig, in consideration 
of the wholesome chastisement which they had 
inflicted upon his termagant wife. 

Meantime, the men improved the opportunity 
offered by the captain’s absence from the scene 
of action, to convey their sea-pie and “fixins ” 
to the forecastle ; for although both mates stood 
by the galley door, they had no desire to oppose 
the men’s operations. A table had been con- 
structed in the forecastle, by placing boards upon 


several chests set on end; and after driving the 
cockroaches back, 80 as to leave the festive board 
free from these pests, the men proceeded to set 
out their dishes im tempting array. The sea- 
pie, which had been made under Bob’s immediate 
supervision, oceupied the centre of the table, and 
was flanked by the two roasted fowls. The re- 
maining surface of the board was covered with 
various delicacies which had) been procured from 
the cabin stores. Tin pans served for plates; 
and sheath-knives and spoons performed the 
onerous duty of conveying huge* mouthsful of 
food from the dishes to the capacious “ potato 
traps’ of the hungry seamen. 

Before the men sat down to their feast, they 
took the precaution to fasten the forecastle doors 
upon the inside ; and when Captain Lucas, after 
comforting his injured wife to the best of his 
ability, with words of sympathy and a stiff glass 
of gin and water, returned forward, he found 
that his rebellious subjects were ‘‘ non comeatibus.”’ 
Upon this, he turned to the mate, who stood near 
by, and exclaimed in a loud voice, expressly in- 
tended to reach the ears of the men: 

“ We will leave them alone, sir, for the pres- 
ent; but let all hands be summoned aft imme- 
diately after breakfast, to-morrow morning ; and 
then, sir, we shall see—what we shall see!” 

And having delivered these words of terrible 
import, he strutted majestically aft and retired to 
his berth. 

Before the men in the forecastle had tasted a 
morsel of the tempting dishes before them, they 
had set apart a generous share for their two ship- 
mates who were compelled to remain on deck— 
one at the wheel, and the other upon the lookout ; 
but as soon as theold man had gone below, the 
mate hastened aft, and, taking the wheel from the 
helmsman’s hands, bade him “go for’ard and 
help his shipmates scoff their sea-pie ;”” while the 
second mate, in like manner, relieved the look- 
outman, 

“All things earthly have an end ;” and the mid- 
night meal of our herdes, although enjoyed with 
a zest which a well-fed landsman can form no 
conception of, and greatly prolonged by means 
of the two bottles of brandy aforesaid, was no 
exception to this general rule. When every one 
had Decome fully satisfied with eating and drink- 
ing, the fragments of the repast were carefully 
gathered up, the table was removed, and every- 
thing restored to its wonted condition. Last of 
all, the captive cook was released from his 
bonds; after which, the second mate and his 
watch went below, to spend the two hours yet re- 
maining of their watch below, while the port 
watch took possession of the deck. 
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Directly after breukfast, mext morning, all 
hands were summoned aft, and promptly obeyed 
the eall. Mrs. Captain Lucas and her husband 
{we place these individuals in the order of their 
respective positions on board), together with the 
two mates, were standing around the main-deck 
capstan, evidently holding a council of war. 
At length Captaifi Lucas exclaimed : 

“ Men, you are aware of the fact that you have 
committed.a great outrage, which calls for im- 
mediate punishment ; but as I am willing to be- 
lieve that you were so far deluded as to think 
that your conduet was justifiable upon certain 
grounds, I have decided to temper justice with 
mercy, and, if ‘you will reveal the name of your 
leader, the rest of you shall escape, this time, 
scot free!’ 

This “pooty” declamation, delivered in a 
melo-dramatic style, did not seem to have the 
effect upon the men which Captain Lucas had 
expected ; for, instead of promptly betraying their 
leader, and humbly thanking their captain for 
his clemency, they only winked at each other and 
smiled contemptuously. 

“I give you one minute to decide,” continued 
the captain, with rising anger. “Tell me who 
is your leader, or I’ll flog the whole lot of you 
within an inch of your lives !” 

“ You'd better not try to fulfil that threat, 
captain!’ replied Bob, calmly, stepping out 
from among his companions. 

“ Better not, ch? Vou» do 
you know whom you are speaking to? I guess 
not; but you will know very soon. Here, Mr. 
Davis,” he continued, addressing the mate, 
“ seize this fellow tothe shear pole in the main 
rigging. Make a spread eagle of him, and give 
him the end of the main sheet till he can neither 
move nor speak 

' “fyou flog him, sir, you must flog the whole 
of us; and before you can do that, you must kill 
us!” exclaimed another of the men. 

“What! will you matiny, you wretches?’ 
demanded Lucas. 

“Ay, sir, if there’s no other way to settle the 
matter; and if it comes to fighting, sir, you had 
better make your will and say your prayers ; for 
we might as well be hang for a sheep as a lamb, 
and both you and your wife will soon be fgod 
for sharks |” 

“These are bold words!” cried Captain 
Lucas, with forced calmness ; but, as he gazed in 
the faces of his men, he began to turn pale and 
his limbs trembled slightly, for he saw fight in 
their eyes, and began to realize that they meant 
just what they said. 

“Mr. Davis, why don’t you obey your cap- 
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tain’s command and flog that, villain?” inter- 
posed Mrs. Lucas. 

“ Because Ido not see fit to do it, madam,” 
replied the mate, calmly. 

“And you intend to disobey your captain ?” 

“ Yes, madam; I do in that respect, most cer- 
tainly. I will never raise my hand to punish 
the men for their deeds of last night, for I think 
their conduct was perfectly right and justifiable.” 

“So do 1,’ added the second mate; “and as 
for flogging the men, why Captain Lucas may do 
it himself, for all me. But I wouldn’t advise 
him to try the experiment.” : 

“Do you hear that, Captain Lucas?” ex- 
claimed his wife, in a furious rage. 

“Ido; and I am astonished to find that my 
officers are disposed to justify the conduct of a 
mutinous crew. However, if they refuse to do 
their duty, I must do it myself.” And he ad- 
vanced towards Bob with the evident intention of 
striking him in the face; but the latter quickly 
drew his sheath-knife, and would certainly have 
plunged it into the captain’s bosam, if the mate 
had not opportunely sprang between them, 
grasped Bob by the collar with one hand and the 
captain’s shoulder with the other, and while 
holding them apart at arm’s length—for he was 
a very powerful man—he exclaimed : 

“Have done with this nonsense! You, Bob, 
put up your knife; and you, Captain Lucas, will 
do well to send the men for’ard and say no more 
about the matter.’’: 

“Let me go, Davis!” replied the captain, 
trembling violently, and struggling to escape 
from the grasp of the mate. 

Davis immediately released him, taking care, 
however, to keep between him and the men; bat 
this precaution was not needed, for the captain 
had no intention of essaying another attack, and 
with a face as pale as death, he turned to the. 
men and exclaimed : 

“You have got the advantage of me for the 
time ; but your triumph will be a short one, for 
there will come a fearful reckoning when we get 
into port. Go for’ard, you villains, and attend to 
your duty!” 

The men were not slow to obey this com- 
mand, for they would have been sorry to resort 
to violence, although they would have done so, 
rather than submit to punishment. 

Mrs. Lucas had fainted at the moment when 
Bob had menaced her husband’s life with his 
knife ; and as the men departed from the quarter- 
deck, the captain silently raised his wife from the 
deck and bore her below. 

From that time forth, no allusion was ever 
made by the captain, his wife, or the mates, to the 
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events which we have just described ; but by the 
captain’s orders, a pig and a pair of fowls were 
cooked for the forecastle every Sunday for our 
dinner. 

By the time the Undine arrived in port, Cap- 
tain Lucas had either forgotten the mutinous 
conduct of his crew, or had repented of his hasty 
design of proceeding against them. However 
that may be, it is certain that no légal measures 
were taken against them; but one and all de- 
serted the bark and speedily shipped in other 
vessels, where they found better fare and more 


comfortable quarters than the Undine had ever 
afforded, even in her palmiest days. 


A SINGULAR CASE. 


In Dr. Currie’s work, on the authority of Dr. 
General of the Naval Hos- 


medicated influence upon body : 
man whose name was Weeks, a resident of the 
island, and a great votary of Bacchus, for twenty 
years was in the daily habit of intoxicating him- 
self. In this state he was taken to a pond, in 
which he lay and slept, supported by a negro 
servant. In one or two hours he awoke, feeling 
no lassitude, no headache, no debility, no nausea, 
but cheerful and refreshed, and free from all the 
effects of inebriation. On one occasion his ser- 
vant who watched him fell asleep himself, and 
his master was nearly drowned. He then had a 
constructed, with a pillow to accommo- 
date his head ; and on this being filled with cold 
water, he was thrust therein whenever he was 
overcome by deep potations. He said his sensa- 
were very pleasant. During one day 
abroad he alternately got drunk and sober three 
times before midnight. He revived each time by 
sleeping in cold water. The last time he was so 
immoderately intoxicated that his friends took 
him in a chair, carried him to a pond, immersed 
him in water to his chin, and there held him for 
an hour. At home he would sleep in his watery 
bed one, two and even three hours, and ever ex- 
periencing the greatest refreshment. When his 
wife or family required him, they would wake 
him up by taking out the plug and allowing the 
water to escape, when he would pleasantly com- 
plain of the “loss of his bed clothes.” Sleeping 
on one occasion in the trough without the water, 
he was seized with extreme rigor and chills ; fol- 
lowed by fever and rheumatism. He lived, how- 
ever, some longer, but drauk to excess and 
died of apoplexy in the 64th year of his age. 


AFFECTION. 


There is in life no blessing like affection ; 
It soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues, 
And bringeth down to earth its native heaven ; 
It sits the cradle patient hours, 
Whose sole contentment is to watch and love ; 
Tt bendeth o’er the death-bed, and conceals 
Its own despair with words of faith and hope. 
Life hath nonght else that may supply its place; 

wealth an empty glitter without love. 

Miss Lanpor. 


THE MIDNIGHT MEAL. 


NEEDLE-WORK. 


There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, win- 
ning effect—in this peculiarity of needle-work, 
distinguishing women from men. Our own sex 
is incapable of eny such by-play aside from the 
main business of life; but women—be they of 
what earthly rank they may, however gifted with 
intellect or genius, or endowed with awful beaut 
—have always some little handiwork ready to fi 
the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A needle 
is familiar to the fingers of them all. A queen, 
no doubt, plies it on occasion ; the woman-poet 
can use it as adroitly as her pen; the woman’s 
eye that has discovered a new star, turns from its 
glory to send the polished little instrument 

ming along the hem of her kerchief, or to 
arn a casual fray in her dress. And they have 
ly the advantage of us inthis respect. The 
slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them 
united with the small, familiar, gentle intérests of 
life, the continually operating influences of which 
do so much for the health of the character, and 
carry off what would otherwise be a dangerous 
accumulation of morbid sensibility. A vast deal 
of human sympathy runs alo is electric line, 
stretching from the throne to t icker-chair of 
the humblest seamstress, keeping high and low 
in a species of communion with their kindred 
beings. Methinks it is a token of healthy and 
gentle characteristics, when women of high 
thoughts and accomplishments love to sew, espe- 
cially as they are never more at home with their 
own hearts, than while so occupied.— Hawthorne’s 

New Romance. 

ANTIQUES. 

Inno particular has the present ion be- 
come more fastidious than in what is requisite for 
the use of ladies in their own dressing-rooms. 
Essences, powders, pastes, washes for the hair, 
washes for the skin, recall the days of one’s 
grandmother, when such appurtenances were 
thought essential, and were essential; for 
our dmothers were not rigid in 
points of personal cleanliness; and it is onl 
uncleanliness that requires scents to poo. 
it, and applications to repair its ravages. Our 
great-grandmothers wore powder and pomatum, - 
and had their hair three times a week ; 
going to bed in the cushioned structure, after 
suffering torture for some hours, lest they should, 
in the weakness of human infirmitv, lean back in 
their chairs. Our great-grandmothers, too, had 
their white kid gloves sewn to the bottom of each 
sleeve, lest they should incur the calamity of a 
sun-burnt arm. Our were 
afraid of cold water, and delicately wiped their 
faces with the corner of a towel no larger than a 
pocket-handkerchief. ‘There were those amongst 
them who boasted that they had never washed 
their faces in their whole span of existence, lest 
it should spoil their complexions, but had only 

a cambric handkerchief over the delicate 
w and cheeks, wetted with elder-flower-water 
or rose-water.— The Habits of Good Society. 


iness is not in a cottage, nor in poverty, 
nor in learning, nor in ignorance, nor in a pas- 
sive life; but in doing right from right motives. 


i 
- 
pital at Barbadoes, is narrated the following sin- | 
gular effects of cold water by absorption and its 


MY SYREN. 


BEREAVED. 


BY ERWIN LEIGH. 


The winter's drear and chilling blast 
Sweeps sadly o'er the little mound, 
Where, mid the snow, thy form is cast— 
Is cast upon the frozen ground. 
The flowers were springing in the vale, 
The summer wind was sighing low, 
When death drew nigh, and then the wail— 


‘The wail of anguish spoke thy woe. 


Thy spark of joy, thy earthly boon 
Lies mouldering now beneath the sod: 
Why ehould that tiny form so soon— 
So soon have pressed the frozen clod? 
Bre scarce its gentle accents formed 
Sweet words to bless thy throbbing heart, 
Death woke thy fears, and thou wast warned— 
Was warned that bliss from thee must part. 


MY SYREN: 
— 
THE DEMON-LOVER. 


BY JAMBS FRANKLIN FITTS. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


I.—SALOME. 

In the singular, nay, improbable tale which I 
haye now, for the first time, resolved to reveal to 
the world, I expect not to receive the slightest 
credence or faith. It is not for this purpose that 
I thus consent to unbosom myself of the start- 
ling secret of my life—far from it. But to the 
end that those who have so earnestly, perhaps 
kindly, remonstrated with me, because I have 

, chosen to wrap myself up in an impenetrable 
garment of repulsion, and who have striven in- 
cessantly to compel me to mingle with the world 
and my fellow-beings—in order that these may 
understand my motives for doing as I have 
done, and fully appreciate the fact that I am not 
ungrateful—I am about to unfold to them and to 
the world, my narrative. To them and to the 
world I dedicate it; convinced that whilst they 
will rigorously discard, as the veriest fiction, 
every line of it, they will at least pity and re- 
spect the misfortunes of one whose mind, as they 
will erroneously judge, has become thereby 
shattered. 


But first, a word—let me present a theory 
which has of late been irresistibly forced upon 
my mind. That there are mysteries around and 
about us, standing out boldly, even in the eye of 
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the noonday sun, no human creature will dis- 
pute. Mysteries all will concede ; but capable, 
all will say, of elucidation upon natural princi- 
ples. Iam tempted to smile derisively at such 
positions. The truth, I religiously believe, is 
here; that there are, even in the centre of our 
most material being, phenomena which can never 
be reduced to any origin -in natural causes, but 
which are known and comprehended by few, in- 
finitely few, among mankind. There are, as I 
think, sight-seers, whose unveiled eyes can ‘see 
almost nightly the fleshless phantoms of an un- 
seen world ; and there are phenomena in this 
life which can be comprehended by few—ex- 
plained by none. But my tale, when I have 
told it, will perfectly explain my meaning. 

The year 183- found me fairly launched upon 
a career which bore every promise of being a 
singularly prosperous and happy one. I was 
young, and buoyant with hope, wealthy, and had 
honorably concluded a full university course, and 
joyfully throwing books and duties to the winds, 
I hastened away from England, intent upon a 
full tour of the continent. Chance, more than 
any special inclination, led me first to Paris ; and 
here commenced the remarkable train of circum- 
stances which have so wonderfully influenced 
my destiny. 

The first cirewmstance to which I particularly 
allude, occurred at one of those grand, carnival- 
like balls, for which the French metropolis is so 
renowned. As the evening wore on, I retired 
somewhat apart from tne throngs of dancers 
which crowded the saloons, and leaning careless- 
ly against a marble column, occupied myself 
with listening tothe swell of the music, which 
seemed to roll upward, and break in great waves 
of melody against the frescoed ceiling, and in 
watching the movements of the fast-flitting forms 
around me. 

Opposite where I. was standing, and a little 
distance away, was another column, like that 
against which I was supported. I stood with 
my back towards it, but I had in some indefinite 
manner contracted the idea that it was also being 
occupied. 

“T will conjecture first, and then turn and 
discover,” was my thought. “If any person, 
who should it be who retires. from such a scene 
of enjoyment, to make himself miserable with 
his thoughts? Some cynic, like myself, I will 
engage—but let me be certain.” 

With the words, I cast a glance over my 
shoulder, at the place just spoken of. The 
glance became instantly riveted into a fixed and 
continued gaze ; and changing my position, that 
I might see it more perfectly, I folded my arms, 


and bestowed every faculty of my senses upon 
the rapt contemplation of the remarkable ob- 
ject which I beheld. 

This object was a woman—a girl—which, I 
could not determine, for she seemed to partake 
so strangely of the distinguishing qualities of 
both. Her figure was slight and graceful, and 
yet rounded into a perfect womanly develop- 
ment ; so that before her face was fully exposed 
to my observation, I intuitively began to wonder 
whether that face were in reality that of child- 
hood or womanhood. In a moment she turned, 
looking directly towards me; and amid the 
thrilling raptures of a sensation perfectly new, I 
confessed to myself that here was a living ideal 
of beauty—ay, and a more glorious ome than I 
had ever dared to dream of. 

That face I hardly dare describe. Ever be- 
fore me, sleeping or waking, since my earliest 
boyhood, although I had never yet beheld it un- 
til that eventful moment—and ever haunting me 
since with its weird enchantment, gazing at me as 
if daguerreotyped upon the paper upon which I 
write, with all its wonderful loveliness—how, 
how can I describe it? If I could, I would give 
you an idea of an oval, olive, Italian face, set in 
a: frame-work of raven-hued hair—of a clear, 
translucent complexion, which I fancied might 
be stained with the shadow of tht rich blood be- 
neath—of a forehead like a smooth tablet of ala- 
baster—eyes, dark, glorious, dreamy, passionate 
eyes, into which you might look and fancy you 
could see the image of a soul fluttering down in 
their clear depths, like the shadows of tall trees 
which seem to lie upon the bottom of some clear, 
waveless lake—lips which parted just enough to 
disclose a line of dazzling white beneath—a neck 
which would not have graced so well the shoul- 
ders of a queen—I would tell you of these, and 
more, I would tell you of her, as I afterwards 
knew and loved her—but I forbear. Smile, if 
you please, but I cannot speak of her as I would ; 
language is feeble, speech seems weak and impo- 
tent to express what I then felt. 

She turned and saw me, and in an instant her 
eyes seemed to be riveted upon me with all the 
fascination with which I had looked upon her. 
She smiled a sweet, sunny smile, and beckoned 
me to approach. Had a lighted shell laid at her 
feet, I could not have hesitated; attracted, and 
yet repelled by an undefinable something in her 
whole person and actions, for which I could not 
account, I advanced eagerly to where she stood. 
The spell of magnetism was upon me; that 
strange, mysterious agency by which the human 
will can triumph and be triumphed over. What 
a mighty, what a fearful phenomenon is this ! 


With a complete intoxication of delight, I sub- 
mitted myself to the influences which had thus 
suddenly surrounded me. Of what we talked, 
I remember nothing; I merely remember that 
we did converse together, and that I at length 
learned that my companion was an Italian count- 
ess. I called her Salome, as she had requested 
me todo. I learned, too, that her husband had 
died some months before, and that she had sought 
refuge from her loneliness in the gay circles of 
Paris. At length, she took my arm, and we 
walked together through the saloons. I felt in- 
spired, elevated to a higher level, by the influence 
of my’ companion ; this brief association with" 
her seemed to endow me with new powers. The 
consciousness that those dark eyes were constant- 
ly upon me, the sound of her voice, the contact 
of her arm, all thrilled me with emotions un- 
speakable. If I speak extravagantly, I also 
speak faithfully, and of a mental delirium com- 
pletely absorbing. 

But this was merely the beginning of my en- 
thrallment. Sleeping or waking, my visions were 
now of one bright presence—and this Salome. 
Accident, or more frequently, design, brought us 
daily together. I strove not to conceal from my- 
self, nor from others, the fact that my life had 
found its one grand master-passion—love for the 
beautiful countess. I know not how to account 
for the perfect submission under which I acted, 
unresisting as it was, unless upon the principle of 
that magnetism to which I have before alladed. 
I was passively fettered into a servitude more 
grateful than ever before blessed a human crea- 
ture. The blush, the trembling of the lip, the 
downcast eye, with which at length Salome con- 
fessed her love, were as heralds to confirm and 
proclaim my happiness. Never, never had it 
entered into my imagination to conceive that 
such happiness was contained upon earth, as I 
experienced in that moment. We were married 
without a week’s delay, and retiring from the 
great world of Paris to a suburban villa, where 
Salome had sometimes resorted, we prepared to 
falfil together our anticipations of wedded bliss. 
Our acquaintances in the city were few ; friends 
we neither sought nor desired ; we were best sat- 
isfied to discard everything that might have in- 
truded upon the delightful harmony of our in- 
tercourse, and to live in and for each other. And 
if I linger over these days of unalloyed happi- 
ness, it is because their remembrance is so strong 
as to become almost part and parcel of the sab- 
stance of the mind itself. 

I have said that I was perfectly happy, but 
perhaps there should be here made a single res- 


ervation. Even at this early day, I can remem- 
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ber to have seen at times, shades of sadness steal 
over the face of my wife, seemingly denoting the 
presence of troubleor fear. Yet, when I tender- 
ly questioned her as to the cause of her emotion, 
she would again recall, with an effort, the bright- 
ness to her eyes, and scatter my surmises by a 
light, joyous laugh. Once, in particular, I saw 
her, when she must have thought no eye was ob- 
serving her. She sat leaning her face upon her 
hand ; tears trickled over her cheek, and her lips 
trembled convulsively. The next instant her 
_ hhead was bowed into her lap, herform swayed to 

and fro like a willow, and bitter sighs of agony 
welled up from her breast. In an instant I was 
by her side, kneeling and clasping her in my 
arms. She looked up, her head fell upon my 
bosom, and a torrent of tears fell from her eyes. 
For a moment, neither of us could speak. As 
for me, I knew not what to fear; thoughts of 
impending evil flitted darkly through my brain, 
and some great sorrow seemed about to over- 
whelm me. Her voice, as she recovered from her 
agitation, first aroused me: 

“Forgive my weakness, Ethel.” And her 
white arms were wound more closely about my 
neck. “It is nothing which should cause either 
of us to fear. Let me keep-my secret, foolish as 
it is. I will forget it and be happy again.” 

“ You love me, Salome ?” 

“Tf I thought you doubted it for an instant, I 
could take my life. Love you, Ethel? Better, 
my beloved, than you can ever know !” 

The words were spoken in an. inexpressibly 
tender voice. They chased away all doubts; I 
kissed her, and was once more happy. 


Il.—THE DEMON. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the singular 
manner of my introduction to Salome, and upon 
those things that were most notable during the 
first month of our married life, at the delightfal 
little villa where we had secluded ourselves, sim- 
ply because I have deemed it necessary that they 
should properly precede the ngrrative of the in- 
credible events at which I have now arrived. 
These are occurrences which are shrouded in 
mystery still. Lonely and heart-broken, for 
twenty years I have miserably brooded over this 
fearfal enigma, and vainly—the misfortune which 
has blinded me, I cannot comprehend. 

But let me recur to my story. It was upon a 
‘sultry, oppressive afternoon of summer. All 
the neighborhood seemed resting under the dull, 
drowsy influence of the heat. There was hardly 
a sound or a stir of life about the villa; Salome, 
as I supposed, was in her room, in another part 
of the house, and I was alone in the drawing- 


room. I had been lying at full length upon the 
sofa, reading a favorite author; but as the first 
insensibility of sleep overcame me, the velume 
fell from my hand, and I closed my eyes ina 
doze, which soon strengthened into sleep, deep 
and unconscious. 
_ How long this slumber lasted, I have no means 
of knowing. When I did awake, it was with a 
sudden thrill and shudder which ran through 
every nerve of my body. The transition from 
slumber to wakefulness was instant pro- 
duced by a sudden and inexplicable conviction 
of danger, which sped with lightning-like rapidity 
through my mental being, even while I slept. I 
awoke ; and as I still lay upon the sofa, my eyes 
fell upon the object which must have filled the 
very atmosphere around me with the breath of 
alarm. 
It was an object frightful and hideous in the 
highest degree, standing in the doorway, and 
glaring upon me with the eye of a basilisk—the 
figure of an old hag, tall and bony, clad in tatters, 
and repellant with all the accompaniments which 
wickedness gives to age; while in her lung, 
skinny fingers, she clutched a gleaming knife! 
For a full minute she stood thus, actually gloat- 
ing over me with her evil eye, like a very fiend ; 
and sickening with the very apprehension of dan- 
ger which had seized me, I lay powerless, bound 
in the fascination of her dreadful presence. I 
was as helpless as if boand with cords ; with all 
my frantic exertions, I could not move a musele. 
Fimally, in my efforts, I uttered a faint ery, and 
at the sound the hag started fiercely towards me. 
In an instant she was bending over me, I could 
feel her hot breath upon my cheek, and the glitter 
of the upraised knife flashed in my eyes. Break- 
ing, with one mighty effort, the influence which 
had thus far rendered me powerless, I caught her 
hand as it descended, driving the weapon with a 
true aim to my heart. The blow was arrested 
barely in time ; and snatching away the knife, I 
sprang up to grapple with my assailant. But 
she was already defeated—turning, with a yell of 
rage, she fled from the room. She had but fair- 
ly disappeared when I reached the door in the 
pursuit, when my feet were arrested us I met my 
wife in the doorway, face to face. Recoiling in 
surprise, I exclaimed : 

“Good heavens, Salome—she cannot have 
harmed you! Where isshe? Which way did 
she go ” 

“She, Ethel—whom can you mean?’ she 
asked, with an inflection of surprise. 

“ That infernal hag, who would have murdered 
me ! 
moment.”’ 


She passed from this door but this 
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Salome shook her head incredulously. Pass- 
ing rapidly to the outer door, I looked out, and 
then made a circuit of the house and out-build- 
ings. Not yet convinced, I returned to the house 

‘and thoroughly searched every apartment, and 
still no living creature could be seen! Half- 
doubting my own existence I descended again 
to the drawing-room, revolving this unaccount- 
able occurrence in my thoughts. That Salome 
must have met the hag, whoever she might be, 
had the latter escaped by the door, as I was con- 
fident she had done, I was well satisfied; that 
she was not in the house, I was as well assured ; 
and that she had time to.spirit herself out of 
Sight during the few seconds in which I spoke 
with my wife, I knew was impossible. _ Where, 
then, was she? The whole transaction had oc- 
cupied not more than five minutes, and this in 
broad daylight, and yet I was never before so 
sorely bewildered. It was inexplicable. 

Salome was in the drawing-room when I re- 
turned. In a few hurried and excited words, I 
related to her ali that had happened. She was 
perfectly calm, save a slight trembling of the lips, 
and smiling as I paused, she said : 

“You have dreamed a frightful dream, my 
dear Ethel, and seen a frightful apparition. Do 
not, I entreat of you, sleep upon your back in 
the daytime.” 


“ You disbelieve it, then ?” I exclaimed, warm- | 


ly. But mysterious as this strange affair sure- 
ly is, I will always affirm that it was not a dream, 
buta terrible actuality. And look—as I live, 
here is the very knife with which she menaced 
me 

The weapon still lay upon the sofa, where it 
had fallen during the scuffle ; and holding it up, 
Lexhibited it to Salome. An instant pallor 
whitened her checks, and as I saw that she was 
about to fall, I hastened to support her. 

“OQ God, this is terrible!” she murmured, and 
almost immediately lapsed into unconsciousness. 
Placing her upon the sofa, I called her attend- 
ant, and then left the room. Mystery seemed to 
accumulate ypon mystery. Why was it that my 
wife had exhibited such emotion upon beholding 
the knife? Was it merely because the certainty 
of my miraculous escape from a most ‘deadly 
peril was thus forcibly brought home to her? 
These and a hundred other questions I asked 
myself, but left them all unanswered. The whole 
occurrence was so clouded with doubt, and yet 
80 startling in its nature, as to throw me into a 
fever of painful anxiety. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, as I pondered in 
secret upon these matters, I was startled to dis- 
cover that my thoughts had wandered entirely 
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from the mysterious hag, and her fiendish design, 
and were fixed,intently upon the conduct of my 
wife. And though, in the agony which the dis- 
covery caused, I endeavored to pluck the strange 
suspicion from my heart, I was forced to the 
conviction that Salome knew, in whole or in 
part, what had happened in the drawing-room, 
when she met me at the door! 

True, I arrived at this conviction by no process 
of reasoning ; but the conviction was absolute, 
nevertheless. It was gained partly by reflecting 
upon her actions upon this occasion; partly, 
and which I am compelled to add, by the thought 
of her unaccountable emotion exhibited upon 
other occasions, which I have before alluded to ; 
and quite as much by the suspicion, perfectly 
shadowy and intangible, but which I had formed 
and directed towards Salome. In short, there 
was no certainty ; I merely entertained a base- 
less presentiment. 

In an hour! again sought my wife. Neither 
of us alluded to the events of the afternoon; I 
refrained from doing so, because I saw that she 
was still agitated. Yet her smile was never 
more sweet, nor her manner more endearing ; 
and once she placed her arm about my neck, and 
softly whispered the words which I had once 
asked her : 

“ You love me, Ethel ?” 

Doubt and suspicion could not withstand 
those tender, pleading accents; and I answered 
with words of devotion such as brought the 
smile back to her face, and yet, alas, what an 
enigma was here ! 

* * * * 

It was several days subsequent to that of my 
adventure which Ihave described. Both Salome 
and myself had retired to our chamber, at the 
villa, fur the night. Sleepless and nervous, I 
was lying in deep thought, with my eyes half- 
closed, while Salome lay by my side, apparently 
in a serene sleep. The room would have been 
dark, but for the starlight which faintly illumin- 
ated it, revealing the pictures and furniture in- 
distinctly. 

A slight noise startled me—the first sound 
that had broken the silence for an hour. With- 
out moving, or further unclosing my eyes, I lis- 
tened in breathless apprehension. Of late, the 
slightest of sounds was sufficient to arouse my 
attention. 

Slowly, but perfectly distinct, a human figure 
now rose between me and the wall. Standing 
almost erect, it turned its face towards me, and 
again I saw the fiendish flash of that basilisk 
eye; the mysterious hag was before me! Hardly 
daring to breathe, I awaited her movements. 


| 
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A pitcher, containing water, which my thirst 
often required upon summer nights, stood upon 
a stand at the head of the bed; and procuring 4 
small vial, the hag emptied its contents, which 
seemed to be'a white powder, into the pitcher. 
This done, she shook it, as if to dissolve the 
powder with the water. 

The meaning of these movements flashed upon 
me with the certainty of revelation; I needed no 
explanation. Springing to the floor, I made 
one wild grasp at the fiend who had thus again 
sought to murder me. Shaking herself free 
from my hands, she fled—where or whither, I 
know not, for she disappeared so instantaneously 
as to defy pursuit. I staggered towards the bed, 
recoiling in quick and speechless horror—Salome 
was not there! No, nor was she in the room, 
though she had been lying by my side not a 
moment before. 

But while I still stood in the middle of the 
floor, gazing with terror and dismay from the 
spot where I had last seen the hag, to the empty 
bed, the chamber-door softly opened, and Salome 
entered, habitéd in her night-robe. turned 
upon her with fierce and stern words. 

“Woman, where have you been—and why did 
you leave this room ?” I asked. 

“Do not reprove me, Ethel,” was her half- 


frightened reply. “I must have been walking 
in my sleep.” 
“ Salome, are you deceiving me? God pity 


me, this must be a fearful dream! Tell me, 
woman, temptress, have you leagued yourself 
. with evil spirits to destroy me ?” 

Again I saw her face grow as white as the 
drifts of winter ; without a word or cry she fell 
senseless at my feet. Raising her up, I carried 
her to the open. window, and exposed her face 
and neck to the cool evening air. With a long- 
drawn, painful respiration, she unclosed her eyes, 
and as they rested upon my face, her arms tight- 
ened around my neck, and her emotion found 
relief in great sobs and tears of anguish. ad 

“O, Ethel, Ethel, my husband,” were her al- 
most inarticulate words, “this agony will destroy 
me! Would that I might die for you, and end 
this wretched, miserable, life! Trust me, dear 
Ethel, and love me, if you can, for I am worthy 
of i ” 

“ Tell me then, Salome—” 

“No, no—O, merciful God, ask me nothing !”” 

With a shudder of terror which thrilled me as 
deeply as it did her, she closed her eyes and con- 
cealed her face in my bosom. And until morn- 
ing I held her thus, as I might have held an in- 
fant. Occasionally she would start in her sleep, 
muttering confused words; and through the 
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night her slumbers were broken and fitful.— 
* In the morning I carefully analyzed the con- 
tents of the pitcher; my examination revealed: 
the startling and significant fact, that sufficient 
strychnine had been mingled with the water to 
cause the deaths of ten men. And this was the 


draught that had been prepared for me ! 


Ill.—THE REVELATION OF DEATH 

The villa where we had passed so inany 
hours, had grown hateful and irksome to me; 
lenged to seek peace and rest in some other land. 
I mentioned my desire to my wife ; she concurred 
passively. And when I added the remark, 
“We may be happier elsewhere, she smiled a 
sad, dreary smile. It was as if she had spoken 
the words, “no hope !’” 

The next year was passed beneath English 
skies. Yet, had we compassed the world for a 
place of rest, we might not have found a spot 
where the demon could not follow. And though 
there were intervals when for a time its influence 
seemed to fail, and something like the old love 
came back to Salome and me, yet the coming of 
the hag-fiend was not less certain. My nights 
were passed without sleep, and daybreak found 
me weak and faint. My life, indeed, seemed 
now reduced to a single study; how I could best 
defend myself from the demoniac efforts which 
were aimed so perseveringly at my destruction. 
Innumerable times I saw the hag, haunting my 
bedside, dogging my footsteps, and employing 
every art which its demon-nature could invent, 
to ensnare me. And more than once I escaped 
death as narrowly as upon the occasion of our 
first meeting. 

Time passed on, and the restlessness of my 
troubled spirit desired achange. “Reckless of the 
consequences, since no change of location could 
shield us from the tormentor, I proposed a return 
to our villa, in France. Salome gave a willing 
consent; she seemed latterly to depend on me 
for her very powers of volition. She clung to 
me like a terrified child, and seemed never to feel 
secure when absent from my arms. 

Once more, then, we were at the villa. All 
seemed as when we left it, quiet and peaceful ; 
and I sighed as I thought how happily two lives 
not cursed by fate might be passed here. Bitter 
was the reflection ; but from it sprang into be- 
ing a sudden energy which I had not before 
known. 

“ This happiness may yet be ours,” I earnestly 
soliloquized. ‘If this evil spirit can by any pos- 
sibility, and by human hands, be exorcised and 
slain, I will do the work. I may triumph yet, 
spite of this long suffering and misery.” 
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I strove to be as wakeful as ever, that night, 
but nature at last asserted herself within me. 
Dozing between sleep and watchfulness, the for- 
mer at last overcame-me. Only observing that 
Salome was slumbering safely by my side, I 
closed my eyes and was soon lost in sleep. 

Suddenly I awoke, recalled to sense by a feel- 
ing of strangling and suffocation, well-nigh 
overpowering. I was pinioned down, as if by a 
pondrous weight; my throat was compressed 
with the grasp of a vice ; a hot breathing seared 
my cheek, and two glaring eyes burned from the 
darkness. The fiend was again upon me; and 
now, as it seemed, for a final struggle! But as 
for me, I was unable to resist; my breath came 
feebly, and I was growing weak and faint. ‘The 
moment must have been my last, had I not re- 
membered that my pistol lay beneath my head. 
With a painful struggle I succeeded in reaching 
it, and the next instant it was discharged full in- 
to the breast of the hag! Her hold relaxed, and 
she fell sideways across my body, the blood bub- 
bling from the wound. . 

As my strength returned, I raised the body, in 
order to free myself from its weight, and it was 
while thus engaged, that the form and face be- 
came fully exposed to the light of the lamp which 
burned upon the stand. Heaven and earth—was 
I dreaming—and could this last astounding dis- 
covery be a reality? For there, slowly bleeding 
to death in my arms, I discovered, not the hag 
whom I had thought to destroy, but Salome, 
my wife! . 

And she died, there, and in my embrace, but 
not before I had learned the fearful story which 
this tragedy concluded. It was, briefly, that she 
sented by Salome, and the other by the hag. 
Without the action of her will, she was trans- 
formed into an entirely different being, possess- 
ing attributes and passions as fiendish and hate- 
ful, as her own were good and lovely. And 
this—horrible thought !—this, while she wept and 
prayed in secret, that this devilish transférma- 
tion which had thus cast its awful blight over 
beth her life and mine, might be forever broken ! 
There she lay, smiling in the sublime beauty of 
death, while I strove to warm her cold lips with 
kisses. I had slain the demon, but with it, such 
an angel as this earth may never more behold ! 

Let me pause; my brain is sick and weary 
with these crushing thought I mightrelate the 
dying words with which she blessed me, and how 
tenderly she looked upon me, even as the light 
faded forever from her eyes; but 1 must forbear. 
This is my story; I have told it, and my heart 
bleeds anewL * * 


There are two faces forever haunting my 
dreams ; one, hateful with all dark, withering 
passions—the other, glorious as a seraph’s vision 
of beauty. And amid the shadows of this dark 
life-mystery, I can receive one ray of light, cher- 
ished in my inmost heart—the memory of the 
loved, the lost, the sainted Salome ! 


A DAMP FESTIVAL. 

On the 12th of April, the last day of the Bur- 
man year, Mr, Johnson and m were invited 
to bear a part in a sport that is universally prac- 
tised throughout the Burman dominions on the 
concluding day of their annual cycle. To wash 
away the impurities of the past, and commence 
the new year free from stain, the women on this 
day are accustomed to throw water on every man 
they meet, and the men have the privilege of re- 
torting—a license which, as you may imagine, 
gives rise to a great deal of fun, 
amongst the young women, who, armed wi 
long syringes and ns, endeavor to throw 
water over any man who passes, and in return 
receive the water with good humor. But 
you must be told that dirty water must not be 
thrown, nor musta man or boy lay his hands 
upon a w6man or girl; moreover, if a woman 
declines to take a in the sport, she must not 
be molested, -for it is taken for granted she is ill 

Well, on the 12th of April, about one hour 
before sundown, we went to the house of the gov- 
ernor, and found his wife had provided to give 
us a damp reception, for in the hall there were 
rows of water jars, with bowls and ladles 
to hand. Upon entering the hall, we were 
presented with a bottle of rose-water, a little of 
which we poured into the hands of the governor. 
who sprinkled it over his own vest of fine flowe 
muslin. The lady then made her ——— at 
the door, giving us to understand t she did 
not mean to join in the s herself, but made 
her daughter, a pretty child in the arms of a 
nurse, pour from a golden cup some rose-water, 
mixed with sandal wood, first over her father and 
then over us. This was the si for the com- 
mencement of the sport, for which we were pre- 
pared by being dressed in white vestments. 

About fifteen young women then rushed into 
the hall from the inner ts, and surroand- 
ing the governor, myself, and Mr. Johnson, del- 
ug@l us without mercy, and, of course, laughing 
heartily if we ap at all distressed by the 
water flung in our faces. At length, all parties 
being tired, and completely drenched, we went 
home to our end. in te 
many damsels who would wore. have re- 
newed the sport, had they received encon 
ment from us ; but truly we had had sufficient 
that day, especially as it came from antagonists 


.| whom politeness prevented our repaying in full. 


When we had changed our clothes, we returned 
to the governor’s, and were entertained with a 


of 
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_A LEGEND OF SORRENTO CASTLE. 


DIED LAST NIGHT! 


BY MRS. RB. B. EDSON. 


Died last night! a , fair-haired child, 
A mother’s , Wildly worshipped one, 

Whose little grave casts shadows o’er her path, 
Which the bright sunshine never can outrun ; 

Whose little hand bright links of love hath brought, 
With sunny brow and witching smile, her darling one! 


Died last night! while maiden grace and loveliness, 
And fresh and guileless purity its blessed sunshine shed 


_ Qler her young heart, and lighted all the way, 


And fell in rippling glory o’er her bright young head, 
So sinless and so pure, that a kind angel came 
And wrote her name among the early dead. 


Died last night! in manheod’s stalwort prime, 

Ere age hath wrought one shadow on his polished brow ; 
Ere slackened pulse or sluggish blood betrayed 

The faintest shadows of the well-kept vow 
Which Time hath registered, but which he eludes, 

By going in his perfect manhood now. 


Died last night !—the early morning bells 
Chimed out on the still air his ripened years ; 

His palsied limbs bathed in immortal youth : 
His silvered locks a glory-wreath appears— 

And casts a holy radiance o’er the upturned face, 
Unquenched by floods of bitter, burning tears! 


A LEGEND OF SORRENTO CASTLE. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


A vesp bay window in the west room of the 
Castle de) Sorrento held two figures, that showed 
elear and distinct in the bright rays of a clear 
October moon. One was of a youthful cavalier, 
with a profusion of dark curls shading an olive 
brow and cheek. The other was that of a fair- 
haired girl, whose white arms and hands looked 
still whiter in the moonlight, and whose soft 
low tones contrasted strangely with the passion- 
ate voice of the youth. 

“It is in vain, Julio,” she said, softly. “My 
grandfather has threatened me with imprison- 
ment in the lowest cell of the castle, if I do not 
receive the count asmy husband. I am watched 
momentarily by that horrid Montani whom my 
grandfather employs, I believe, expressly be- 
cause I dislike him so much; and whom I have 
only eluded now because he believes me fast 
asleep in my chamber.” 

“And there is no hope, Armida?”’ 

“None, Julio, This hour must be our fare- 
well. Think of me sometimes in the lonely cell 
to which I am doomed ; for, believe me, I will 
never marry the count.” 


“ Nor shall the cell be your portion, dearest! 
Trust me, I will find some way to help you 
avoid it.” 

“Ah, Julio, you know not the resolute charae- 
ter of my grandfather. Once determined upon a 
matter, he will move heaven and earth to gccom- 
plish his wishes. It was so with my poor moth- 
er, whom he married to a man older than himself ; 
and I teel sure that already the chain is tighten- 
ing around me.” 

She looked up mournfully into his eyes, with 
such an expression of keen, unmitigated anguish 
at that moment, that Julio’s heart was more 
deeply touched by her sorrow than by his own. 
It was a hard fate indeed, that of a sweet, child- 
ish thing like Armida, with no alternative from 
@ prison, save that of marrying an old and dis- 
agreeable man. For Count Luani was of astern, 
unyielding and dictatorial disposition; and Ar- 
mida knew how unceasing would be his watch 
upon her very words and looks. Better a hutin 
the Alpine solitudes, with Julio Adimari, than 
the splendid palace of Luani with its morose and 
selfish master. 

Armida’s grandfather, the Count Carafi, had 
become very poor from some cause unknown to 
the public or even his own family. Men whis- 
pered that the confidential servant, Montani, held 
a rod above his head for some deed committed 
long ago; and that the drain upon the old man’s 
estates found its way into the pockets of Montani. 
It was well-known that the latter held a sharp 
oversight upon Armida, and that he was eager 
that she should marry the rich old count who 
claimed her hand upon the strength of her grand- 
father’s promise. 

Years ago, the Count Carafi, in a moment of 
uncontrollable rage and jealousy, had killed one 
who had been his bosom friend, but who had 
crossed him in an affair very near to his heart. 
Montani was the only witness to the deed which 
was performed in the dark forest belonging to 
the Donati castle, where Montani was keéper. 
The count succeeded by dint of extravagant 
promises, in whiling him away from the Donati, 
and securing him in his own service ; but he had 
in turn become Montani’s slave. Knowing that 
he could at any time bring him to ignominy, he 
was forced to submit to the most galling and 
humiliating restraints from his own servant. 
Montani knew his advantage and pursued it 
without merey. The scheme of marrying the 
young Armida to the count originated wholly 
with him. Carafi’s purse was running low, and 
the estate was already heavily saddled with debt. 
Montani’s hopes of obtaining money in future, 
were at a low ebb; when suddenly the Count 
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Luani appeared, to raise his drooping spirits by 
falling in love with the grandchild of his, friend. 
Already had Armida’s heart been touched by 
the mute devotion displayed in the countenance 
of Julio Adimari. Both young in years, and 
timidsfrom the strict seclusion in which they had 
lived, they exchanged no word of love, until the 
terrible announcement of her grandfather's 
wishes sent Armida, pale and tearful, to con- 
sult her only friend, how best to avoid the com- 
inf evil. This interview disclosed to them the 


state of their own and each other’s hearts; and © 


for awhile they lost sight of their unhappiness ; 
but at the meeting above recorded, Armida’s ap- 
prehensions could not be concealed ; Count Carafi 
having that morning threatened to confine her 
until she was willing to submit to his decision. 
Montani had desired him to do this; and the poor 
old count, haunted by his crime and hunted 
down by his implacable enemy, had consented to 
employ any means to bring Armida to terms, 
that Montani’s avarice might suggest. 

It was evening when Montani himself led 
Armida to the tower which he had graciously 
substituted for the lower cell which he had 
threatened. Her grandfather could not endure 
to go with her himself; his heart was not yet dead 
to emotions of tenderness, and he could not in- 
flict upon his child the punishment which he had 
consented should be the penalty for her disobe- 
dience. The thought of her mother, whose 
young life had been sacrificed to the same insa- 
tiable avarice, arose to his mind, and he left the 
castle to avoid hearing the cries which he im- 
agined she woald raise in her progress to her 
prison. . 

He had mistaken her spirit. To all Montani’s 
taunts, she preserved a dignified silence, and on 
reaching the room, she pushed away the arm 
that would have guided her in, and entered with 
the step of a princess. Two or three hours had 
added years to Armida’s experience. She was 
no longer a child—but a woman whom suffering 
had made strongerand more mature. She look- 
ed around the room, to which a small lamp gave 
a feeble light. A table on which it stood, held a 
jar of water and a basket of thin cakes. The 
count had pleaded with Montani for a little fruit, 
but he had failed to provide it. He had no idea 
of making her abode more comfortable than 
could be helped; and his low mind conceived 
that Armida could be touched by things of mere 
personal gratification. 

A small couch was the only bed provided for 
her; and this was hard enough to suit the strict- 
est anchorite. There was a brazier, in which 
coals were smouldering ; but the warmth was 
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doubtful. Armida looked out of the window. 
The small crescent moon showed her a lake be- 
neath the tower. There was no way of escape, 
and she would probably see no one but the hate- 
ful Montani—perhaps not for months. Of one 
thing she was certain. Julio would be watching 
the castle, and she could at least place her light 
where he could see her figure, as she moved 
about the room. The tower was at the extreme 
western end of the castle, while the count inhabit- 
ed the eastern part. Even in the day time, she 
could be seen ; for the tower was so high that no 
precaution had been taken to have the windows 
grated ; and it was so small that there would not 
have been sufficient light without burning a lamp 
all day, had there been any bars. 

Stern as was the Count Carafi, the thought of 
his grandchild shut up in this dreary place wor- 
' ried and oppressed him. Contrary to Montani’s 
_ advice, he visited her and tried to persuade her 


| to do as he wished in regard to the Count Luani. 


Had Armida been at first disposed to listen, 
| there was an object at that moment meeting her 
| view that would have effectually prevented her. 
| A boat was upon the lake, and her heart told her 
| that the fisherman who guided its oars was 
| Julio himself. Trembling lest her grandfather 
| should recognize him, or Montani’s ceaseless 
vigilance detect his disguise, she forbore making 
the signal which she doubted not he was seeking 
from her; and, when, after rowing several times 
across the lake, he disappeared behind a cliff, she 
was rather gratified than disappointed, so great 
were her fears. It was something to have even 
this mute token of his love, and she knew that he 
would be there as often as prudence would war- 
rant him in coming. 

Fortunately she had a pencil and a piece of 
white cloth about her. She wrote a few brief 
words, wrapped it around a bit of light wood 
that would be likely to float, and dropped it in 
the lake. The fisherman looked up and caught 
it as it fell, for the boat was just then beneath 
her window. He pressed it to his lips in token 
that he knew the writer, and again shot away 
behind the cliff. The nextday he came again— 
but this time the pencil was broken; though a 
telegraphic communication was opened through 
the hands that inspired confidence and hope. 

When Montani made his customary morn- 
ing visit, she was sitting always in the same spot, 
her head leaning upon her hand and her face 
turned away from the window. She asked him 
for a pen and ink, and he, hoping that she was 
about to write her willingness to accede to their 
plans, unwittingly consented to furnish her with 
writing materials. The moment he was gone, 


she commenced writing these words—“ Come by 
moonlight. I will be prepared to descend to 
you.” Throwing it into the lake and waiting to 
be assured that Julio had read it, she fell on 
her knees and uttered a fervent prayer for free- 
dom. 

The door suddenly opened, and Montani’s 
face looked in upon her. She started in dismay, 
feeling for a moment that even Julio was not 
safe against this man’s vengeful wrath. But 
this time his cunning was at fault, although he 
had certainly heard the prayer she had uttered. 
Fortunately, he did not go to the window, for 
already Julio was holding the handkerchief in 
his hand, and she dreaded lest he should have 
been watched as he picked it up. 

“The poor, dear child!” said Julio, to him- 
self. ‘ Does she think it possible to come down 
to me from that high tower? But I will rescue 
her from her imprisonment, or die in the at- 
tempt !” 


The next day, a tall, brown gipsey made her 
appearance among the servants of Count Carafi, 
offering to tell their fortunes. Any :hing out of 
the common course of their terribly dull and 
quiet life at the castle, was eagerly caught at; 
and even Montani did not object to having the 
woman taken to the servants’ hall and delivéring 
her sage oracles. Among those assembled, was 
a little waiting maid who had often accompanied 
Armida on her excursions in the neighborhood. 
The child’s eyes were red with weeping for her 
mistress’s confinement. The gipsey very nat- 
urally deferred telling this girl’s fortune until the 
last, on account of her being younger than the 
others ; and the older ones had hastened uway to 
compare notes upon what she had told them, 
leaving little Alice and the gipsey entirely by 
themselves. ‘Pheir conversation was carried on 
ina low tone. After a few, brief words, the 
woman said ; 

“Now do not start or show any agitation at 
whatI say. You love your mistress,do you not ?”’ 

Spite of her warning, the gipsey saw that Alice 
trembled all over and was about to speak. 

“Hush! you will injure her if you do not 
obey me. Do you wish to release her from her 
confinement ?” 

It was well that the face of Alice was turned 
away from the open door that separated the 
apartment from that in which the servants were 
now at work. She eagerly expressed her assent, 
and the gipse w nt on, 

“Are you .«(miiced to her room ?” 
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“T dare not tell.” 
“No harm shall come to you. I, too, wish 
your mistress to be free. She was kind to me’ 
once, and I owe her jailer a grudge.” 

“ Her jailer ?” 

“Yes; Montani. He is her jailer, not her 
poor old grandfather. You see, Alice, that I 
know all. Now tell me, how you will manage to 
get to her ?” 

“Tam almost afraid ; but I am dying to see 
her, and as you seem so friendly, perhaps I may 
trust you.” 

“ You may indeed.” 

“ Well, then, I have concealed the duplicate 
key of the tower. It was dropped by the count 
this morning, and I—O, what have I been say- 
ing 

“ Hush, my child. TI, too, will confide in you. 
Meet me in the wood at noon, and I will tell 
you wholTam. Not another word!” 

“Alice!” shricked the old housekeeper. 
“Alice, come! It has taken twice as long to 
tell your fortune as it did the rest. Come away 
to your work !” 

And Alice was ohliged to go, and the gipsey 
soon disappeared, leaving the servants in amaze 
that she did not contrive to steal even a chicken, 
as those of hertribe usually did when they came 
to the castle. 

Punctually, the little maid kept her appoint- 
ment ; but, to her surprise, no gipsey was there. 
But one met her there whom she was equally 
glad to see—the Signor Adimari; and to him 
she related her sorrows, her hopes and her fears, 
that the gipsey had deceived her. 

- “Nay, Alice, the gipsey is true. I will pledge 
life and honor that she is so. Have you got the 
key 

“ Yes, signor, here it is.” 

“ Give it me then, my good girl, and have no 
fears. Now go, for you may be suspected.” 

Alice gathered the herbs which she had prom- 
ised the housekeeper, and departed. How long 
were the hours of that weary afternoon to the 
faithful little maid! But night came at last, and 
she was summoned to await on Montani, for he 
had assumed lo:dly state. She had been his 
attendant, though a reluctant one, since Armida’s 

confinement. She had told this to Julio, and he 
had taken advantage of the circumstance, to give 
her a powder for Montani’s wine, which he as- 
sured her would do him no farther harm than 
to make him sleep profoundly antil morning. 
At ten, the house was still. Alice stole out of it, 
as Julio had directed her, and waited at a dis- 
tance. Then, as the echoes from the old tower 


“No, but jp vaso God, I shall see her to-night.” 
“How?” 


had died away, Armida, who was holding her 
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| 
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nightly watch by the little window, saw Julio’s 
boat drawn up close to the castle wall beneath 
* her window, and long before she could plan what 
to do or how to communicate with him, the key 
was noiselessly turned in the lock and he stood 
before her. Not a whisper passed between them, 
as the moon faintly lighted their passage down 
the winding stairs, and along the narrow strip of 
pathway to the river. The boat was soon rock- 
ing on the water, and then Armida threw off the 
gipsey hood, in which he had envelopéd her head 
and, for the first time, saw that Alice too was 
beside her. 


Montani slept soundly until his strange non- 
appearance set the household wondering. When 
he awoke, it was broad noon, and his first thought 
was of Armida. He went instantly to the towér, 
and his rage at not finding her may ‘hot be 
described. 

The old count secretly rejoiced that she had 
escaped. He believed her safe, because Alice, 
too, was missing, and he felt assured that the 
little maiden had possessed herself of his key to 
free her mistress. He inwardly exulted that 
Montani could no longer touch him through the 
sufferings of his grandchild. 

Now he resolved to do what,he ought long 
before to have done—to confess his long-ago 
crime at the feet of royalty, and rid himself of 
the incubus that had weighed upon him so long 
in the tyranny of Montani. 

Committed so far back in the past, he readily 
to revive the memory of the crime, or to require 
his life or liberty to appease vengeance; and 
royalty not only accorded a full and free pardon 
to the aged count, but also banished his tor- 
mentor to a distant shore. 

These tidings reached Julio and Armida in 
their hiding-place, and brought them back to 
the home where Carafi’s heart was yearning for 
his lost child. Enough was left of his pos- 
sessions to make them all happy, although Mon- 
tani had done his best to rob and despoil. No 
sey fortune-teller was other than she seemed. 
Even the old count always believed that Alice 
planned the escape of her mistress. 

The Count Luani solaced himself with a more 
willing bride—one far more suitable to his age, 
and who brought him untold wealth to com- 


pensate for her want of beauty and intelligence. 


The pleasantest things in the world are pleas- 
ant thoughts, and the greatest art in life is to 
have as many of them as possible. . 
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FAIRY STORIES. 


All a child wants at first is a “story ;” about 
good or bad people matters not—whether with 
or without a moral. Every impression must be 
conveyed in the broadest coloring and simplest 
outline. The young mind instinctively re 
to lex itself with nice distinctions of right 

wrong. Brave little Jack attacking the cruel 
giants, Cinderella’s unkind sisters punished b 
seeing her, exaltation, and, in fact, the 
tenor of old-fashioned fairy lore, where all the 
bad people die miserably, and all the good people 
marry kings and queens, and live very happy to 
the end of their days, furnish as much moral 
teaching as can be well taken in at the of 
six or seven. And the intellectual, like the 
physical appetite is not a bad gauge of its own 
capacity of digestion. Therefore, we cannot 
help suggesting that there may be some little 
mistake in the flood of moral and religious litera- 
ture with which our hapless infants are now 
overwhelmed ; here every incident is “ usefull 
applied,” and the virtuous and the wicked w: 

ut carefully labelled “This is the good,” 
“ This is the bad ;” 80 that no child can possibly 
mistake one for the other. And, without wish- 
ing to blame a very*well meaning class of educa- 
tors, it may fairly be questioned how far it is 
wholesome to paint children going about con- 
verting their fathers and mothers, and youthful 
saints of three-and-a-half prating confident) 
about things which we are told, “the an 
themselves desire to look into,” yet cannot or 
very much prefer “Jack the Giant Killer?”—T'he 
very mu iant Killer.” — 
‘Age of Gold. 


HABITS. 

Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon 
the earth, the seemingly oe events of 
life succeed one another. As snow gathers 

so are our habits formed. No si 
e that is added to the pile produces a sensi 
change. No single action creates, however it 
exhibit, a man’s character; but as the tempest 
hurls the avalanche down the mountain, and over- 
whelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so pas- 
sion, acting Se of mischief which 
icious habits brought together by impercepti- 
accumulation, ae overthrow The edifies of 
truth and virtue.—Herder. 


PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 
Hasty people drink -the wine of life scalding 
hot.—Death is the only master who takes his ser- 
ts without a character.—Content is the mother 
f good digestion.—When pride and poverty 
marry ther, their children are want and 
crime.— Where hard work kills ten, idleness kills 
a hundred men.—Folly and pride walk side by 
side.—He that himself with his 
ighbor’ .—H too good for good 
Friends and photographs never flatter.—TZhe 

Modern Esop. 


SYMPATHY 
From of human wrongs, 


The process of root-grafting roses may now be perform- 
ed, and it is the best method of increasing’ the hybrid 
perpetuals, though it may be safely prectised with all 
roses. The roots generally used are those of the manetti, 
and splice or plain grafting the mode most practised. 
Prepare clean pieces of root about one inch, or an inch 
and a half long ; pare off a thin slice smoothly at one end, 
to which the graft, prepared in a similar manner, must be 
adjusted. Apply the two surfaces, taking care to have 
the edges, or at least one edge, coincide; held firmly with 
the thumb and finger until strongly tied with cotton twist ; 
then smear with grafting composition, or common graft- 
ing paper coated with a mixture of tallow, beeswax and 
resin, such as is employed in fruit-tree root-grafting ; in- 
sert the grafts in pans of sandy loam, and place in a 
gentle bottom heat. 


The Chrysanthemum. 

The chrysanthemum is the pride of the amateur’s gar- 
den; it is a flower easy of culture, and within the means 
of all. It grows by the cottager’s porch and in the rich 
man’s conservatory. It is used to form the bridal wreath, 
as well as the villager’s nosegay. Gold is not its prevail- 
ing color now as of old. We have delicate white, soft yel- 
low, pleasing lilac, bright red, dusky brown, and all 
shades of these. 


Soil for Flower-Beds. 

The soil for flower-beds should be neither too light nor 
too heavy. If too sandy, though the plants will come 
forward rapidly, yet in our hot dry summer weather they 
will require too frequent watering. If too heavy, it will 
be troublesome to work, and will be apt to cake and hard- 
en after rain. For manure, leaf mould, rotted sods and 
charcoal dust are excellent. 


Verbenas. 

The seeds of verbenas are a long time germinating— 
sometimes a month, but they are pretty sure to come up. 
Sow in pots in the house, covering the seeds with a very 
Kittle earth, early in the spring. They can be transplant- 
ed into the garden as early as any verbenas grown in hot- 
houses. If they do well, they will blossom in July. 


Edging for Flower-Borders. 

The very neatest edging for flower-borders in a small 
garden is box. Great pains should be taken in keeping 
it evenly clipped, as severe formality is absolute necessary 
in box edgings. No old-fashioned garden was ever thought 
eomplete without its neat boundary rows of box. 


The Dielytra 

This elegant flower is fast becoming a universal favori 
It was introduced from Japan via England, about ten 
years ago. As it forms a fleshy or tuberous root-stock, it 
is very easily propagated by division o> cuttings. 


Birds’ Eye. 
This little plant, the botanical name f which is primul 


Arranging a Garden. 

It is frequently found that in small gardens, and par- 
ticularly those walled in, one part of it gets very little 
sun; perhaps one of the walls gets none; scarcely any- 
thing does well near that wall. It is a good plan to make 
the principal path near that wall. In this case a little 
border, not more than a foot wide, should be made for 
the purpose of planting ivy or climbing roses, or anything 
to cover the wall, and next that the path; the edging to 
the path should be London pride, thrift, or white Arabis. 
The other part of the garden which the sun reaches 
should be flower-beds for things which cannot thrive 
without it. 


Influénee of Flowers. 

Why does not every one have a geranium, a rose, a 
fuschia, or some other flower, in the window? It is very 
cheap, next to nothing, if you raise it from seed or slip, 
and it isa beauty and a companion. As charming Leigh 
Hunt says, “It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links 
you with nature and innocence, and is something to love. 
If it cagiot love you in return, it cannot hate you; it 
cannot utter a hateful thing even for neglecting it, for 
though it is all beauty, it has no vanity; and living, as it 
does, purely to do you good, and afford you pleasure, how 
can you neglect it?’’ 


Timely Hints. 

Never work with bad tools. The difference between 
the work done in a month would buy a set of new ones. 
Have a place for every tool and never leave one out of its 
place. Never fill a pot so full of soil but that it may hold 
water enough to go through it; every pot should have an 
inch of space above the compost. Never grow a bad 
variety of anything if you can help it. It takes the 
same room and wants the same attention as a good one. 
Cover all seeds with at least their own thickness of soil, 
but as some gets washed off, you must allow for it. 


Bee Larkspurs. 


delphinium ; of this one of the best is delphinium formo- 
sum. The seed of this sown when asters and stocks are 
sown, and similarly treated, will bloom the first year. 
The flowers are large and bloom in spikes, the color in- 


all perennials for the open border; the roots part for in- 


crease, but if left in the ground, it spreads and throws 
up more spikes. 


German Asters. 
German asters should be raised in » hotbed in February 
or March, pricked out when the plants have two or three 
leaves, and transplanted into the open garden in May, 
where they will make a very fine appearance in September 


in loam and thoroughly rotterm dung. 


Whitlavia Grandifiora. 

This flower is appreciated wherever it is cultivated. It 
has a profusion of rich blue bell-shaped flowers, and 
blooms perpetually, beginning when the plants are but 
four or five inches high and continuing all the summer 
and autumn. 

Lily of the Valley. 

This delicate and fragrant ‘le flower requires rather 
a moist soil, which should be tclerably light. The plant 


farinosa, is very pretty, and should b- cultivated in soil 
which has arge proportion of peat, and kept moist. 


is i d by dividing the row:s, which are very numer- 
ous ; and though it is generallye apposed to like the shade, 


yet it will not flower well unless ¢ has plenty of light. 


The bee larkspur has become a very large family, called | 


tense blue, the height about afoot. It is the richest of - 


and October. They should be grown in light rich soil. or — 


| 
The Florist | 
— 
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Carions Matters. 
Preserves. 

It is not generally known that at Coppet, on the Lake 
of Geneva, the residence of the late Madame de Stael, and 
her father and mother, the celebrated Monsieur and Mad- 
ame Necker, the latter are not there buried, but preserved 
in a huge vat of spirits of wine. The curious, and they 
are not few, rush there to see this most painful as well as 
most disagreeable of sights. “It was so much the desire of 
Monsieur Necker that he and his wife should be pickled 
in ‘this strange manner, that, fearing his own family 
might not carry out his wishes, he left a certain sum to 
be paid yearly to the town for the support of a certain 
quantity of spirits of wine for that purpose The vat is 
placed in the grounds close, to the house, and partially 
hid by trees, which his grandson, Monsieur le Baron de 
Stael, had planted round it. 

Anecdotes of Beards. 

Among the curious anecdotes of beards, the@idest is 
that told of the eminent John Mayo, a painter, at the 
court of Charies V., whose beard was so long that he 
could stand upon it. This cataract of hair he kept tied 
up with ribbons to his button-holes, sometimes unfasten- 
ing at the emperor’s wish, opening the doors and windows 
that it might blow into the faces of angry courtiers. An- 
other famous beard was that of a Bavarian merchant, 
who kept it enclosed in s velvet bag, to prevent it from 
dragging on the ground. An old writer, of more gravity. 
we fear, than veracity, asserts that the inhabitants of 
Hardeuburgh had formerly the singular custom of elect- 
ing the burgomaster who had the longest beard and 
biggest foot. 
Is it soP 

The John’s News says:—‘ A gentleman of intelli- 
gence and observation informs us, from all the informa- 
tion he can obtain from medical men now having many 
cases of small pox under treatment, that there is no 
house in the city where gas is burnt, of the ordinary con- 
sumption, in which the disease has yet found lodgment. 
The gas, it is supposed, is a powerful disinfectant, and 
hence there is no contagion within the circle of its influ- 
ence. He says that a person burning gas may contract 
the disease abroad and take it home with him ; but it will 
not be communicated to any other member of his family.” 


Mode of getting Practice. 


Dr. Richard Mead, of England, was the first to intro- |. 


duce the custom of having himself ‘‘ called out of church ;” 
but he practised this ruse under more favorable advan- 
tages than most could. His father was a clergyman, with 
a large congregation, and when the doctor was summoned 
out, would say, “‘ Dear brethren, let us offer a prayer for 
the poor sufferer to whose relief my son Richard has been 
calied.”” In this way the son gained notoriety. 


Curious Formation. 

Some months ago, Mr. John Johnson of Lockhaven, 
Pa., had the middle finger of his right hand amputated 
close to the lower joint joining the hand. The wound 
soon healed over, and almost immediately a new finger 
commenced growing from the stump of the old one; and 
six months from the time the finger was amputated, Mr. 
Johnson had a new and full grown one in its place, with the 
exception of the nail, which is just commensing to grow. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Remarkable Discoyery of Specie. 
A Hanover correspondent of the Abington Standard 
says: ‘Remarkable discoveries have been made in the 
dwelling of Mrs. Hannah Robbins, since her decease. A 
tin pail filled with silver was found under her bed, and a 
kettle full of specie was slso discovered. Some of it was 
mouldy and dusty with age, evidently having been undis- 
turbed for years. The amount of specie thus discovered 
is $1600. In addition to this, a thorouzh examination of 
the premises has brought to light a quantity of the old 
continental money, laid down in tobacco leaves. As this 
is of no value, it was not counted. All her property goes 
toa. grandchild—the only survivor of a once numerous 
family.” 

Singular Phenomenon. 

A geological singularity occurred lately in Savoy, which 
will attract the notice of the geologists. At Orcier, in the 
mountain chain above Thonon, a part of the ground sank, 
and in its place a lake formed. The high chestnut trees 
disappeared entirely, with the piece of ground on which 
they stood, and in their stead rose trunks of trees to the 
surface, which had evidently long been under water, and 
which must have belonged to a species of tree not known 
about the country. At the same time a little brook has 
formed, that carries away the superfluous water of the 
lake. 

Singular Effects of Camomile. 

A decoction of the leaves of common camomile will de- 
stroy all species of inseets, and nothing contributes so 
much to the health of a garden as a number of camomile 
plants dispersed throughit. No green-house or hot-house 
should ever be without it, in a green or dried state; either 
the stalks or the flowers will answer. It is a singular fact 
that, if a plant is drooping and apparently dying, in nine 
cases out of ten it will recover if you plant camomile 
near it. 

Growth of Hair. 

“A young lady friend of mine,” says a correspondent 
of the London Field, ‘‘ was recommended by a coiffeur to 
use sage water. She was obliged to discontinue its daily 
use as it made her hair too thick. Pour boiling water on 
the sage leaves, and let them remain some time in the 
oven or near a stove; strain and apply to the roots of the 
hair daily. If any pemade is needed, an equal mixture 
of cocoanut and olive oils, with a little perfume, is very 


| efficacious.” 


That “ That.” 

In thirty-one words, how many thats can be grammati- 
cally inserted? Answer, fourteen. He said that that that 
that man said was not that that that one should say; but 
that that, that that man said, was that that that man 
should not say. That reminds us of the following says 
and saids: Mr. B., did you say, or did you not say, what 
I said you said’? because C. said you said you never did 
say what I said you said. Now, if you did say that you 
did not say what I said you said, then what did you say? 


King Bladud and his Pigs. 

The city of Bath has a curious and somewhat comic 
tradition that the old British king, Bladud, being reduced 
by leprosy to the condition of a swineherd, di ed the 
medicinal virtues of the hot springs of Bath while noticing 
_ that the pigs which bathed therein were cured of sundry 
diseases prevailing among them. 


A remarkable Book. Curious Suicide. AS 
Perhaps the most singular bibliographic curiosity is The Akron Beacon gives the following particulars of the 
that which belonged to the family of the Prince de Ligne, | suicide by drowning of Mrs. Ann Dumford, an Irish wo- 
and in France. It is entitled, ‘‘ Liber Passionis Nastri | man, in Tallmadge. The ¢ircumstances are very singu- 
Jesu Christicum characteribus nulla materia compositis.”’ | lar:—‘‘ She had recently given birth to an infant that did 
This book is neither written nor printed! The whole let- | not survive its birth, and the anguish she experienced as 
ters of the text are cut out of each folio upon the finest | to the destiny of this unbaptized offspring drove her to 
vellum; and being interleaved with blue paper, it is read | insanity. She left her bed at an early hour in the morn- 
as easily as the best print. The labor and patience be- | ing, and walked more than a mile barefoot over snow, 
stowed on its completion must have been excessive, espe- | frozen ground and ice, to the canal, got a rail from a 
cially when the precision and minuteness of the letters | fence, broke a hole through the ice, and plunged in. She 
are considered. The general execution, in every respect, | was tracked from the dwélling to the spot, and the shawl 
is indeed admirable, and the vellum is of the most delicate | floating in the hole indicated where the body was to be 
and costly kind. Rodolphus II., of Germany, offered for | found. She was about thirty-five years old.” 
it, in 1640, 11,000 ducats, which was probably equal to , 
connec! rary treasure is, that it bears the oreign Eyelid. 
royal arms of England, but it cannot be traced to have | _ The Sllowing simple process for removing foreign bodies 
beim from beneath the eyelid is recommended by M. Renard: 
‘Take hold of the upper eyelid near its angles, with the 
. a ee index finger and thumb of each hand, draw it gently for- 
Measuring the Waves. ward, and as low down as possible, over the lower eyelid, 
The height of waves has been often exaggerated, some | and it in this position for about a minute, taking 
stating that they are often higher than the masts of the | care t0 prevent the tears flowing out. When, at the end 
tallest ships, and others speaking of them as ‘mountains | of this time, you allow the eyelid to resume its place, a 
high.” The late Dr. Scoresby has left us some data of | flood of tears washes out the foreign body, which will be 
the height and velocity of waves, which may be relied | found adhering to or near the lower eyelid.” 
upon as nearly accurate, and which will give a more cor- 
rect idea of the subject than the fantastic description of 
Bearded Women. 
t. Ina the waves a’ forty-one 
tat Michaelis states that, in 1782, there lived at Dresden a 
turbed by the tops of breaking waves, which rose much benrded vingin. Mer quew from cach ide of 
higher, the doctor placed the average at fifty feet. ‘The chin, was three inches long, and of snowy whiteness. She 
average rate of the kind of waves known as “rollers,” he cut it at first every month, then every fortnight, after- 
found to be nearly the same in the Southern Ocean as in wards twice in the week. On her upper lip was s mous- 
the Northern Atlantic—the former running at the rate of | “che of short black hair. She had « powerful voice, eat 
64.84 fect per second, or 33.9 geographical miles an hour, enormously, and was bold and courageous.—Elbe nar- 
while in the latter, from experiments made by the doctor | "*** that during the reign of Maria Theresa, a woman, 
in 1847, he found the rate to be 82.67 miles per hour. who served in the army for many years as a hussar, and 
rose to the rank of captain, had a strong moustache. 


ingular Detecti Curious Anecdote. 
g Cosne, | Towards the close of the Revolution the owners of the 
on the Loire River, in France, lies the village of La Celle. | North Church, in New Haven, sent to Boston for nails to 
Im this village, standing at some distance from any other | ™#Ke repairs with, when one of the Kegs sent {in retarn 
building, is the Giraffe Hotel, the proprietor of which ac- | fF the order was found to contain Spanish silver dollars. 
quired wealth very rapidly, and, to the villagers, most | that there was 
unaccountably. Recently « railread was projected, to an ‘error in shipping the goods ;”’ but he answered that 
run through La Celle, and “mine host” of the Giraffe the nails were sold as he bought them of a privateersman, 
over a tract of land in his vicinity made at his own ex- ed up and made into a service of plate for the church, 
pense. This disinterested offer was not accepted, but la- | Where it is in use at the present day. 
borers at once placed upon the spot, who, in the excava- nei 
tions necessary to make the proper grade, exhumed no | 42 ingenious Missionary. 
less than twenty-five human bodies, some of which were The Rev. Mr. Huributt, of Canada, a missionary among 
recognized as merchants and travellers who had mysteri- the Indians in British America, lately delivered a lecture 
ously disappeared after remaining for a night at the in Detroit, giving an account of his labors among that 
“* Giraffe.” people. Among other things, he exhibited a portion ef 

—s the Bible printed in the language of the Cree nation, one 

Deformed Skulls. “ of the tribes in the Hudson Bay region. This language 

Considerable discussion took place, lately, at a meeting | he reduced to writing, inventing characters for the pur- 
of the Ethnological Society, in London, in regard to some | pose. He then cut type from wood with a common kuife, 
deformed skulls found at Wroxter, near the Severn, but | made a press himself, and then printed the book. 
on an elevation of from thirty to forty feet above the level | 
of the river, and about two feet below the ground. Many | The first American Carriage. 
took the ground, that continued pressure since death had The first carriage said to be built in Ameriea, was built 
produced the singular shape of the skulls; but others | in Dorchester, Mass., by a man named White, for s pri- 
seemed to think they belonged to a distinct race of beings. | vate gentleman in Boston. It was copied from an Eng- 
The meeting adjourned without coming to any decided | lish chariot, though much lighter, and was a credit to its 
expression of opinion on the subject. maker. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
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Three pounds of stoned. raisins, three pounds of brown 
sugar, three pounds of currants, three pounds of grated 
bread, three pounds of suet shred very fine, three pounds 
of eggs, one pound of citron, three tablespoonsful of 
flour, quarter of a pint of wine, quarter of a pint of bran- 


equal parts ; 
in water already 
are to be 


tie each part in a separate cloth; put them 
boiling, and boil four hours. If they 


‘Two of fine white sugar, two and a half cups of 
sifted flour, half a cup of butter, three-quarters of a cup 
of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the 
milk, the whites of eight eggs, and a teaspoonful of cream 
of: tartar; flavor with peach, vanilla or rose- stir 
the*sugar and butter to a cream, then add the whites of 
thie eggs beaten toa stiff froth, add the flour, then the 
mitk and soda; stir the whole together several minutes, 
ghen add the cream of tartar and spice. 

Gold Cake. 

Take the yolks of the eggs, after using the whites for 
the silver cake, beat them toa stiff froth, and mix them 
with a cup of sugar and three-quarters of a cup of butter 
previously stirred to a cream; add two cups of sifted 
flour, half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a eup of 
sweet milk; when well mixed, stir in a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar; flavor with peach, simond or lemon. 
Bake both it and the silver cake in pans. 


To make Brilla Soup. 

Take a shin of beef, cut off all the meat in square 
pieces, then boil the bone three hours; strain it and take 
off the fet, then put the broth te boil with the pieces of 
meat, a few carrots and turnips cut small, anda good 
sprig of thyme, some opions chopped, and a stick of cel- 
ery cut im. pieces; stir them ali till the mest is tender. If 
not cooking brown, you must color it. 


A Spring Dish. 
Upon a toasted bread place a layer of well boiled spinach 
about an inch thick; upon this place at equal distances 
poached eggs. This forms a pretty, light and nourishing 
dish; but be careful that the yellOw of the ogg is not 
broken, or te the eggs not 
worth eating, 
Bread Cake. 

To one pint of stale bread, crumbed fine, add five eges, 
two teacups of flour, half a cup of butter, and one quart 
of milk. Scakd the Dread with the milk. Make ina bat- 
ter, and bake as buckwheat cakes. 


For Stomach Ache and Dysentery. 
If not of too long continuance, 8 wime-glass of super- 


carbonate soda every half hour, net to exceed six times, 
will cure. 


Ink-Spots from 
Touch with oil of vitriol, Soro memant or co, gana, 
then wash off with warm water. 
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Pigeon Pie. 

Border a large dish with fine pufl-paste, and cover 
the bottom with a veal cutlet, or tender steak, free from 
fat and bone, and seasoned with salt, cayenne, and nut- 
meg; prepare with great nicety as many fresh-killed 

as the dish will contain in one layer; put inte 
each a slice of butter, seasoned with a little cayenne; lay 
them into the dish with the breasts downwards, and be- 
tween and over them put the yolks of half a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs; stick plenty of butter on them, season the 
whole well with salt and spice, pour in some cold water 
for the gravy, roll out the cover three-quarters of an inch 
thick, secure it well round the edge, ornament it highly, 
and bake it for an hour or more in a well-heated oven. 


Rice Bread, 

Take one pound and a half of rice, and boil it gently 
over a slow fire in three quarts of water about five hours, 
stirring it, and afterwards beating it up into a smooth 
paste. Mix this while warm into two gallons, or four 
pounds of flour, adding at the same time the usual quan- 
tity of yeast. Allow the dough to work a certain time 
near the fire, after which divide it into loaves, and it will 
be found, when baked, to produce twenty-eight or thirty 
pounds of excellent*white bread. 


Black Ink. 

Take of Aleppo galls bruised, one pound and a half; 
green vitriol, twelve ounces; powdered gum arabic, eight 
ounces; rasped logwood, eight ounces; soft water, two 
gallons and « half. Boil the galls and logwood in the 
water till it be reduced to two gallons, then add the re- 
maining » and put the whole intoa convenient 
vessel, stirring it several times during the day, for four- 
teen or fifteen days, at the end of which time it will be fit 
for use. 


Furniture Paste. 
then 
add as much spirits of turpentine as will moisten it 
through ; at the same time powder an eighth part of an 
ounce of resin, and add to it, when dissolved to the con- 
sistence of paste, as much Indian red as will bring it to a 
deep mahogany color; stir it up, and it will be fit for use. 


Arrowroot Drops, or Biscuits. 

Half a pound of butter beaten up to a cream, seven 
eggs well whisked, adding seven ounces of flour, six 
ounces of arrowroot, and half a pound of loaf sugar; 
mix all well together, and drop on a clean tin, size of a 
shilling; bake in a slow oven. 


Egg Butter. 

One quart of good molasses well boiled with half of a 
lemon rind, eight eggs well beaten and stirred in slowly; 
boil fifteen minutes, add the spices preferred, and put 
away for use. 

Fried 

One pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, sev- 
en eggs, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in sour milk, and 
as much flour as will mike a soft dough. Make them in 
rings, and bake in lard. 


| Spots on Cloth, 
To take spots by acids from cloth, calico, or 
any other fabrie. with yolatile sal ammonia or 


spirits of hartshorn, and they will disappear. 


Perpetual Plum Pudding. 


Borax. 

The washerwomen of Holland and Belgium, who get up 
their linen so beautifully white, use refined borax asa 
washing-powder instead of soda, in the proportions of a 
large handful of borax powder to about ten gallons of 
boiling water; they save in soap nearly half. All the 
large washing establishments adopt the same mode. For 
lace, cambrics, ete , an extra quantity of the powder is 
used; and for crinolines (required to be made very stiff), 
a strong solution is necessary. Borax, being a semi-neu- 
tral salt, does not injure the texture of the finest linen. 


Muffin Pudding. 


Rub the tin mould with butter, Stick. im the butter | 


sultana or stoned raisins so thickly that no part of the 
mould be visible, unless you wish it to appear white in 
parts. Lay in the mould six or more sponge biscuits; 


and mix together two teacupsful of cream, four yolks of — 


eggs, one glass of brandy, and sugar. Pour this into the 
mould and boil it. Serve with sweet sauce. Itcan be 
eaten cold as trifle. 


Lemon Gingerbread. 

Grate the rinds of two or three lemons, and add the 
juice to a glass of brandy; then mix the grated lemon in 
one pound of flour, make a hole in the flour, pour in half 


& pdund of treacle, half a pound of butter melted, the | 


lemon-juice and brandy, and mix all up together with half 
an ounce of ground ginger and quarter of an ounce of 
Cayenne pepper. 


To cap Bottles. 

To cap bottles or jars with bladder, so as to be perfectly 
tight, always put the bladder, after wetting, with the in- 
side to the bottle, and no escape can be made. The rea- 
son is, all fluids enter the bladder from the vessels of the 
exterior. It has no other manner of entrance. Fluid 
must enter only this way, and it has oly one to escape. 


Stewed Beefsteak. 
Fry a tender steak in the usual way, Dut lightly, with 
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To keep Suet. 
and most free from skin or veins, remove all trace 
of ea. et Oe in a saucepan at some distance 
trom the fire, snd it melt gradually; when melted, 
pour it into a pan of cold spring water; when hard, wipe 
it dry, fold it in white paper, put it into a linen bag, and 
keep it in a dry, cool place ; whest used, it must be scraped, 
and will make an excellent crust, either with or without 
butter. 


Lemon Cake. 

Beat 
solid froth; add to the yolks the grated rind of a fine 
lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted ; beat this 
quarter of an hour; shake in with the left hand six 
ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of the eggs and 
the juice of the lemon ; when these are well beater in, put 
it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour in a 
moderately hot oven. 


Imperial Gingerbread. 

Rub six ounces of butter into three-quarters of a pound 
of flour; then mix six ounces of treacle with a.pint of 
cream carefully, lest it should turn the cream; mix in a 
quarter of a pound of double-refined sugar, half an ounce 
of powdered ginger, and one ounce of carraway seeds ; stir 
the whole well together into a paste, cut it into shapes, 
and stick cut candied orange or lemon-peel on the top. 


To sweeten Pie-Dishes. 

When these have long been used for baking, they are 
apt to impart au unpleasant taste, in consequence of the 
portion of oily matter they imbibe from the butteror lard. 
To purify them, place them in a boiler or large kettle of 
for an hour. 


Dysentery. 
Take Indian corn roasted and ground in the manner of 


. 


the onions, turnips and carrots; then stew, and it will be 
better flavored than when in a large mass. It may be 
done with or without the carrots and turnips; if without 
them, the gravy must be flavored with anchovy sauce, 
and thickened with a little flour or arrowroot. 


To cure Chilblains. 


To effectually and speedily cure chilblains, even of ing, in soft linen or cotton, figmly, and let it remain. In 


most aggravated character, if not cracked, take sassafras — 
bark, and make a weak immersion. Add a little to a de- 
coction of ‘ tancapitolis,” or ‘“ asphea rhamadolis,” and | 
bathe slightly night and morning, and the cure is posi- 
tive, never failing. 

To remove Glass Stoppers. 

Te remove a glass stopper, if fixed in any bottle so as 
not to be removed, pour a few drops of sweet oil around 
the same ; cot in the sian, ond will soun work’ down and 
release the stopper. 

To cure Burns or Scalds. 

Cover them at once liberally with wheat flour, sweet 
and nice, and let them remain. They will heal rapidly, 
and all heat be drawn out. 


To restore the Color of Piano Keys. 
By applying fine sand-paper to the yellow keys of the 
piano, the color may be restored. 


| quantity of water to produce a strong liquid like coffee, 


coffee, 6r roast meal browned, and boil in a sufficient 


and drink a teacupful, warm, two or times a day. 
One day’s practice, it is said, will ordinarily effect a cure. 
Soft Corns between the Toes. 

Wrap the toe on which the corn is, and one next adjoin- 


a week the cure will be effected. 


¥ 
To grease Boots, Leather or Harness, 
First let the leather be well dampened or pliably wet. 
Then the leather after greasing or oiling will be pliant; 
otherwise not. 


“To Cure Ruptured Navels in Infants. 

Take a piece of adhesive plaster the size of a silver dol- 
lar, and apply over the navel until a permanent cure is 
effected. 


To cure the Poison of Ivy. 
Chew freely and swallow limitedly the leaves or green 
twigs of the white pine. 


Bting of a Bee or Wasp. 
Apply at once strong potash water, if obtainable; elre 
saleratus water. 


“Editor's 


Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


PRACTICAL JOKING. 

We have time and again denounced, in no un- 
measured terms, the practice of practical joking, 
more especially those kinds which consist of ex- 
periments on the ‘nerves of unhappy victims. 
Many and many a timid person has been ruined 
for life by the sudden shock of an alarm given 
by some thoughtless buffoon, There is now in 
a female lunatic asylum at Hammersmith, says 
the London Court Circular, a lady of exquisite 
beauty, who was driven mad by being suddenly 
‘startled by her maid. The lady’s name is 
H——,, and she resided with her husband, Mr. 
H-——, a wealthy sharebroker, at a splendid 
mansion in Cavendish Square. One evening, 
a few months ago, she-strolled in the dusk into 
her husband’s library, to procure a book. The 
lady’s maid saw her enter the apartment, and in 
a mere frolic concealed herself behind the cur- 
tains belonging to the window, until her mistress 
had placed her hand upon the work she came in 
search of, when she suddenly sprung upon her 
with a loud shout. The lady was so astounded 
by the shock, that she was struck almost sense- 
less. Delirium ensued ; confirmed madness fol- 
lowed, which has ever since continued without 
abatement, to a degree dangerous to all who ap- 
proach her, and it is more than probable that she 
will never recover her reason. 


A Crry or tHe Deap.—Greenwood Cem- 
éetery, Long Island, N. Y., was first opened in 
June 1840, since which time the mortal remains 
of 60,650 persons have been buried in the 
enclosure. 


A suarp Bor.—A shopkeeper in Bond Street, 
Liverpool, advertised lately for a sharp boy. 


One applicant grounded his qualifications of ‘ 


sharpness on the fact of his having cut from four 
places. 


Hies Price.—Horsefiesh must have been 
dear in England in the time of Richard IIL, for 
he offered his “kingdom for a horse” and there 
were no takers. 


Ewcounaome.—As you rise in life so does 
the envy of the world increase—the man who 
makes a reputation, makes enemies. 


Eprror anp Proprietor. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

The origin of Woodworth’s popular song is 
given in a late number of the “Home Journal,” 
on the authority of a private letter to one of the 
editors, as follows: “ It was written in the spring 
or summer of 1817. The family were living at 
the time in Duane Street. The poet came home 
to dinner one very warm day, having walked 
from his office, somewhere near the foot of Wall 
Street. Being much heated with the exercise, 
he poured himself out a glass of water—New 
York pump water—and drank it at a draught, 
exclaiming, as he replaced the tumbler ons the 
table: ‘ That is very refreshing, but how much 
more refreshing would it be to take a good long 
draught, this warm day, from the old oaken 
bucket I left hanging in my father’s well, at 
home!’ Hearing this, the poet’s wife, who was 
always a suggestive body, said: ‘Selim, why 
wouldn’t that be a pretty subject for a poem ?’” 
The poet took the hint, and; under the inspira- 
tion of the moment, sat down and poured out 
from his very soul those beautiful lines which 
have immortalized the name of Woodworth.” 


Waar 1s Fame ?—Dick Turpin has been 
made the hero of an English opera, so that his 
works live after him. He travels along the road 
of fame as rapidly as he went over that from 
London to York. It is a caustic practical com- 
ment»on the nature of fame when Mr. Turpin is 
as immortal as Mr. Howard, or the Duke of 
Wellington, or Lord Byron, or Gibbon, or Sir 
H. Davy, or Scott, or William Pitt, or Lord Nel- 
son, or Luther, or Washington. 


Awrut 1F Trve.—The Philadelphia Ledger, 
speaking of glove-makers, says “they generally 
prepare their own skins for making gloves.” 
Glove-makers must be a short-lived race if they 
have to flay themselves alive tosupply customers. 


Wauat man three years ago in- 
vested $30,000 in real estate in. St. Paul. He 
lately sold it for just $1800. 


A coop Owe.—Why is the world like a piano? 
Because it is full of sharps and flats. 


EDITOR'S TSBLE. 


THE POETRY OF COMMERCE. 

It is acommon error to suppose that all poetry 
is contained in books ; that everything outside of 
books must necessarily be prosaic. But there is 
a poetry of life, as well as a poetry of literature ; 
a poetry of action, as well as a poetry of repose. 
There are living poets who have never written a 
line, and lives of action that are unpublished 
epics. In fact we live, move and have our being 
in an atmosphere of poetry, though we may be 
unconscious of it all our lives, just as Moliere’s 
comedy hero had been speaking prose all his life 
without knowing it. Let us take, for example, a 
commercial life. Most people are apt to consider 
commerce and poetry to be “ wide as the poles 
asunder ;” but a more critical examination will 
convince them of their error. 

Follow the history of commerce, from the 
most distant epochs. In the infancy of the world, 
its caravan slowly penetrated the arid deserts of 
Asia and Africa, and linked together the scat- 
tered members of the human family in those vast 
regions, as they do to-day. Commercial colonies 
spread the Greek civilization on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and drew the bold adventurers of 
Tyre and Carthage to the north of Europe and 
the south of Africa. The medisyal cities, pro- 
tected by their ramparts, defended the elegant 
arts against the iron yoke of feudal power. For 
many centuries the Hanseatic cities were the 
bulwark of liberty and property in the north and 
west of Europe. 

The representative system germinated in the 
municipal franchises of the communes. At the 
revival of letters, the “merchant princes” of 
Florence welcomed to their palaces the banished 
arts of Greece. In the 15th century, the enter- 
prising spirit of commerce developed that move- 
ment which drew Columbus to America, and in- 
spired Vasco de Gama to double the Cape of 
Good Hope, till that time called the Cape of 
Storms, and invested with appalling horrors. 
Since then, the modern system of international 
laws is solidly based on the interests and rights 
of commerce, and the necessity of securing them. 
Commerce spreads the treasures of the new 
world among the nations of the West ; it gives a 
new strength to civil and religious liberty; by 
degrees it extends the colonial system to the 
extremities of the earth, carrying with it the ele- 
ments of future independent and civilized 
republics. 

But why should we dwell upon past centuries ? 
What is it that renders the civilization of to-day 
so powerful and vital? Is it not the universal de- 
velopment of commercial relations, thanks to 


which all the products of sea and. land, of mines, 


ozges and looms, all those which Nature fur- 
nishes us in her exfaustless bounty, all those 
which art and tireless industry create, reach the 
general market where supply and demand meet * 
In whatever region the liberal hand of Provi- 
dence has placed a desirable product within the 
reach of man, in whatever region human skill is 
exercised, whether it covers with its perfumed 
foliage the mountains of China, whether it 
shines in the auriferous sands of California, 
whether buried in the deep abysses of Arctic 
seas, or ripens in the fertile plains of southern 
lands, berieath the ardent rays of the sun, 
whether it issues from the workshops of the 
English or American Manchester, commerce, the 
ruling power of the globe, attracts everything to 
itself for the purpose of applying it to the use 
and benefit of nations. 

The white-winged messengers of commerce 
are also the whife-winged messengers of gospel 
truth and peace. It is more than gold or silver, 
more than implements wrought by human hands, 
that commerce sends to distant islands and to 
strange and distant peoples. The light of reli- 
gious truth and civilization is seattered broadcast 
in the desert places by the merchants of the 
world. Well may the men who embark in this 
mission, who give to it their fortunes, their intel- 
lects, their hearts—well may they be called 
“ merchant princes,” and we are fully justified in 


speaking of the “poetry” of commerce. 


> 


Waces 1x France —Wages in France, es- 
pecially in the Southern departments, are said to 
be higher than at any period since the first revolu- 
tion. In consequence, considerable difficulty is 
found in obtaining substitutes for the army, and 
some discontent is felt in Paris respecting this. 


Aw Army or Scuorars.—The enrolled Sun- 
day-school scholars under the pastoral care of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are 800,000, a num- 
ber equal to the population of the city of New 
York. 


Youne America.—A man once asked a com- 
pany of little boys what they were good for? 
one little fellow promptly answered: “We are 
good to make men of.” f 

A Lucky Avrnor.—It is said that Mr. 
Charles Dickens has made $350,000: in the last 


ten years. 


honest heart, says Prentice, makes 
a gentleman; but an honest modesty makes a 
gentle manner. 


MECHANICAL CURIOSITIES. 

It is only on reviewing the history of mechan- 
ism, that we can realize how much mental toil 
and valuable time and labor men of genius have 
wasted on toys for grown children. The con- 
struction of automata has ever been a favorite 
occupation of men of a mechanical turn. The 
earliest automaton on record, is the pigeon made 
by Archytas of Tarentum, 408 years B. C. Plato 
tells us that this artificial bird flew a consider- 
able distance and alighted at the point from 
which he was launched. In 1260 Albertus 
Magnus, Archbishop of Ratisbon, and a Domi- 
nican, made a machine in the human form which 
saluted visitors ina few articulate words. He 
was rewarded for his labors by being accused of 
sorcery after his death. De Kempelen, one of 
_ the cabinet ministers of the emperor of Austria, 
exhibited a similar automaton to the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences in 1703, which articulated 
several long phrases. In the same year the Abbé 
Mical exhibited his talking heads, which were 
endowed with yet more wonderful educational 
powers. The learned Kircher and the philosophic 
Gassendi assure us that John Muller of Konigs- 
berg, surnamed Regiomontanus, made an eagle 
which circled round the emperor Frederick in a 
circumference of five hundred paces, and ended 
by alighting on the spot from which he had start- 
ed. Muller also constructed, says the same 
authority, an iron fly which flew about the room 
and alighted on the hand from which it had 
taken its start. 

According to some chroniclers of the 16th 
century, when Henry III. made his solemn entry 
into Cracow in 1573, after his election to the 
throne of Poland, a mechanical prodigy no less 
remarkable was seen, and which did not less 
astonish the crowd. Wherever the king went, 
he was followed by a white eagle, constructed 
with such art, that he did not cease to float over 
Henry’s head, beating his wings, during the 
whole ceremony. Cornelius Drebbel, a Dutch 
mathematician, made, in imitation of the famous 
statue of Memnon, a musical machine which 
wound itself up at sunrise, and played a contin- 
uous symphony so long as the rays of the sun 
fell upon it. 

Vaucanson, acting on this idea a little later, 
produced his flute-player, whose renown, as the 
journals of the day attest, was not less than that 
of theduck. The artificial duck, it is well known, 
plumed itself, quacked, waddled, devoured and 
even digested food by means of a chemical solu- 
tion by which the interior of the machine was 
charged. Every one has heard of Maelzel’s au- 
tomaton chess-player. This, however, has ceased 


to bea mechanical marvel; it was only an in- 
genious deception. 

Maelzel’s automaton trumpeter was first ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1808. It was exhibited, in 
this city, together with his chess-player, mechan- 
ical rope-dancers, and speaking puppets, about 
thirty years ago. ‘The trumpet-playing was very 
good. Every one has heard of Pascal’s arith- 
metical machine, which performed a number of 
calculations, but which has been surpassed by the 
calculating machines of modern times. 

‘The Jesuit Maimburg makes mention of a 
golden tree in the possession of the emperor 
Theophilus, laden with little artificial birds, 
which produced a concert similar to the song of 
nightingales, and thereby astounded all Constan- 
tinople. The Journal des Savans for 1840 speaks 
of two automata no less wonderful. The first 
was an artificial horse which could go over 
smooth ground seven or eight leagues a day; 
the second was a statue of iron, constracted by a 
prisoner, which, having issued from the prison, 
went and presented a petition to the emperor of 
Morocco in his palace and then returned again. 
John Walk, in his Latin discourses, speaks of a 
brazen spider made by a German clock-maker, 
which moved and imitated life so naturally that 
it was difficult to believe that it was not an ac- 
tual spider. But Vaucanson seems to have sur- 
passed all his rivals in this line. Besides his 
flute-player and the famous duck, he made, for 
Marmontel’s tragedy of “ Cleopatra,” an asp, 
which crawled upon the bosom of the actress 
who played the heroine, and hissed; which in- 
duced a wag, who was asked what he thought of 
this wretched play, to answer: “Faith! I’m of 
the same opinion as the asp.” 


An Error or THE Press.—In one of the 
Scottish editions of Buchan’s ‘‘ Domestic Medi- 
cine,” there is an astonishing misprint, in which 
a prescription, containing one hundred ounces of 
laudanum, instead of that number of drops, is 
recommended ! 


A Brure’s Tuovent asour Women.—It 
matters very little how ugly she may be, a wo- 
man never sees a pretty one excepting in the 
looking-glass. 


 QuEER.—It is somewhat singular that women 
are rarely if ever inebriated when it is known 
they are so fond of their glasses. . 


Sco_p1ne.—The very worst use a woman can 
make of her tongue is to scold. 


MINDING ONE’S OWN BUSINESS. 
Whatever faults John Bull may have, he has 
many noble qualities and traits; and among the 
latter—we speak of J. B. socially, not politi- 
cally—that of minding his own business. Bay- 
ard Taylor says when he first visited London, 
he was compelled by his circumstances to pnt 
up at a humble chop-house which was the resort 
of actors, hackmen, sailors and pawnbrokers’ 
clerks. Yet the people “respected his silence 
and reserve” and asked him no impertinent 
questions. He intimates pertinently that he 
should have fared differently in the United 
States ; and he is right. Here a crying nuisance 
to which native and foreigner both are subjected 
is a constant cross-questioning and prying into 
his affairs. “ What may I call your name?” 
“What may you foller for a living?” “Come 
here to settle?” etc., etc. Such are some of the 
rude questions put to a stranger which, if he 
does not choose to answer, his self-constituted in- 
quisitors set him down either as an ill-brod per- 
son or a suspicious character, totally unconscious 
of the fact that they themselves are guilty of the 
grossest ill-breeding. No man of any refinement 
or delicacy can look at one of thege eager-eyed, 
voluble Paul Prys without a shuddering disgust. 
It is useless to palliate such a breach of minor 
social morality by calling it “intelligence,” 
“smartness,” a “thirst for information,” ete. 
It is nothing but the insolent curiosity of gossips 
in breeches, and the sooner such a low habit is 
abandoned, the better for the good name of our 
people. Every man’s own business is quite 
enough for him to attend to. 


Fate or an Enouisn Paurer.—A pauper 
in a Liverpool workhouse, kept for many hours 
without food; tried to swallow his dinner whole 
and choked to death in the attempt. His hunger 
was so sharp he could not wait for the nurse to cut 
up his food, and was too infirm to do it himself. 


Wnaters anp Critics.—The whalers, says 
Turner, have @ superstition that when they are 
going to harpoon a whale it is their duty to put 
their best jackets on. A good hint for the critic 
when he is going to strike a heavy fish. 


Coxsueat Diaroeus.— Don’t you think, 
wife, that tobacco-smoke would kill the mosqui- 


tosin our room?” “It might; but it would kill 
me first.” 


A warp Tasx.—It is not half so difficult to 
tempt a man into crime as to co@x him out of 
it. 


It is about as difficult « job to buy good flour 
as to buy a good horse. Let us tell our house- 


keepers how to go to work with it. First, look 
at color ; if it is whité, with a slightly yellowish 
or straw colored tint, buy it. If it is very white, 
with a bluish cast, or with black specks in it, 
refuse it. Second, examine the adhesiveness ; 
wet and knead a little of it between your fingers ; 
if it works soft and is sticky, it is poor. Flour 
from spring wheat is likely to be sticky. Third, 
throw a lump of dry flour against a dry, smooth, 
perpendicular surface ; if it falls like powder, it 
is bad. Fourth, squeeze some of the flour in 
your hand ; if it retains the shape given by the 
pressure, that too is a good sign. Flour that 
will stand all these tests is safe to buy. These 
modes are given by old flour dealers, and wo 
make no apology for printing them, as they per- 
tain to a matter that concerns everybody, namely, 
the quality of the staff of life. 


Tue Oxycenatep Birrers.—lIn this long 
established and real specific, the dyspeptic has a 
ready relief from all the evils incident upon in- 
digestion. This remarkable preparation is also a 
sure cure for liver complaint, general debility, and 
all the various diseases which arise from weak- 
ness of the stomach aud digestive organs, Es- 
pecially in the spring of the year the Bitters form 
a pleasant and never-failing tonic, and as there is 
no spirituous compound in their preparation, 


4 there is no reaction to their bracing and strength- 


ening effect. We have known of remarkable 
cures effected by the Bitters in cases of sick- 
headache, jaundice, flatulency and the like. 

AN OLD Saw—A person asked a Grecian 
philosopher what he thought was the proper time 
to dine. “ Sir,” said the ancient, “the proper 
time of dinner with the opulent is when they 
choose ; with the poor man, when he can.” 


A oracerut Joxe.—At'a public dinner three 
gentlemen having stood up at the same moment 
to say grace, Sidney Smith, who was present, 
called them “ the ‘Three Graces.” 


Wits 1x Company.—Men of genius are often 
dull and inert in society, as the blazing meteor 
when it descends tp earth is only a stone. 


Invayt Mortatity.—Out of every five in- 


fants born in London two die before they are five 


i 


years old. 
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THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

There is nothing surer than that there is no 
absolute peace in this sublunary life of ours. 
There are armistices and truces, halts on the 
march, periods of repose at bivouacs, moments 
of rest and jollity, but these are only episodes in 
the history of a stern campaign. On this side 
of the grave, we can only sleep on: our arms. 
At any moment, the bugle-call and drum-beat 
may summon us to action. The sons of men 
are the grand army perpetually marching on, 
perpetually fighting. In their pathway, obsta- 
cles rise at almost every step; there are batteries 
to be taken, heights to be stormed, victories to 
be achieved. But there is a stern joy in this in- 
cessant strife; without it, our energies would 
sink, our strength waste away, our very virtues 
become merely negative qualities. 

It requires years to realize this truth. Poets, 
and all the young are poets at heart, figure in a 
very different scene. To them life is an Arca- 
dia; with eternal summer shining on its flowery 
meads and fragrant groves, peopled with the 
gentlest beings, filled to repletion with paradisai- 
cal loves and joys. No tempests ruffle the calm 
waters of the fancied Eden; no storms silence 
the music of its happy voices. Vainly do the 
pioneers on the march send back chilling reports 
of the desolate character of the tract they have 
travelled ; only personal experience can teach a 
man the delusion of his dreams. 

But how criminal it is in those who have 
charge of the young recruits who are destined to 
take part in this great strife, to conceal the dan- 
gers and duties which lie before them; to lull 
them into security and inaction ; to lap them in 
luxurious ease, and sap the foundation of their 
moral strength. Even if we cannot convince the 
young that there is a hard fight before them, we 
can prepare them for the combat. We can teach 
them energy, self-denial, self-control self- 
- development. We can strengthen their minds 
and indurate their muscles; we can train them 
to take a pleasure in struggling with and over- 
coming obstacles. If the fortune of war favors 
them, then they are all the better prepared to en- 
joy it; if, on the contrary, they form no excep- 
tion to the common rule, they are able to fight 
their way gallantly through the world. They 
ought always to be in “condition.” _ 

The English system of education for boys is a 
sensible one. At a suitable age, mama’s petted 
darling, whom the winds 6f Mgaven are not per- 
mitted to visit too rouglily, ‘i@@ent from home 
and thrown into the vortex of a great school, no 
bad image of the world itself. It is, in fact, a 
world in miniature, made up by the ‘youthful 


representatives of various classes, rich and poor, 


noble, gentle and common. And here begins the 


strife which pre-figures the contest in the great 
theatre of the world; a sham-fight, as it were, 
preceding the great battle. Here a boy must 
stand up for himself, or go to the wall. He learns 
to be self-reliant, and to help himselt. He makes 
friends and enemies just in proportion to his 
qualities. All boys are born democrats, and in 
the play-grounds the son of a peer is no. more 
than the equal of the son of a commoner. If he 
puts on the airs of a domineering bully, his self- 
conceit is thrashed out of him. In this little 
world, genius, courage, manliness and honor are 
sure to meet with ultimate recognition ; sloth, 
cowardice, effeminacy and baseness, to be branded 
as they deserve. Right, to be sure, does not tri- 
umph over might without hard fighting ; and is it 
not so in the great world? The fight between 
Tom Brown and the “ Slogger,” so graphically 
described in “Tom Brown at Rugby,” is but 
typical of the great battles that history records— 
of such a strife, for instance, as that between 
Italy and Austria. The literary emulation of 
the schools is a preparation for the emulation de- 
veloped in the’grand careers of the profession, of 
politics and diplomacy. There are evils, and 
great ones, in the system; but we believe the 
good counterbalances the evil. The character of 
the English people, liberally construed, justifies 
their general plan of education. 

In France, a different system of education and 
preparation for life prevails. There boys are 
subjected to a constant surveillance, night and 
day, in school and out of school. Teachers dog 
their footsteps and accompany them in every act 
of duty or relaxation. They are never left to 
themselves, and consequently acquire no habits 
of self-control and self-reliance. Hence, when 
emancipated from school, they require, as cit- 
izens, a very strong government, and a govern- 
ment which shall take a paternal care of them ; 
which shall mark out and define the limits of 
their actions, which shall dog, by its spies, their 
footsteps by night and day. In those things with 
which government does not interfere, as in the 
pursuit of their private pleasures, Frenchmen 
exhibit a lamentable lack of self-control We are 
confident that we are correct in attributing many 
of the defects of French character, as contrasted 
with the good qualities of their neighbors across 
the channel, to the peculiarities of their system 
of education. And let us remark, in this con- 
nection, that we recognize many excellent qual- 
ities in the French, and many unamiable qualities 
in the English ; but so far as aptitude for the bat- 
tle of life is ¢oncerned, the bold Britons must 
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take the lead. Female education, in France, is 
established on an equally false basis. Until 
their marriage, French women are subjected to a 
rigid police discipline. They are brought up in 
ignorance of what life really is, and ignorance is 
the most vulnerable armor in the world. Many 
of the most inestimable privileges of youth are 
denied them, and every ove knows into what 
wild license too many French women rush, when 
the pressure of their educational ligatures is 
removed. 

In this country, the young are left more to 
themselves ; and consequently young men emerge 
into the arena of life far better fitted to cope 
with its requirements and vicissitudes. They 
have fought with buttoned foils and with gloves ; 
‘when they handle the cold steel, and clench the 
naked hand, they know what todo. The great 
evil of this system is the precocious development ¢ 
of individuals—the growth of “old heads on 
young shoulders.” But this isan incidental and 
partial evil. Look at the great mass of the 
American people, with their strength, self-reli- 
ance, independence and energy, and say whether 
they have a superior on the face of the globe. 
Compare them with any people you may se- 
lect—compare their achievements with those of 
any other nation, and, though you may theorize, 
you will find it impossible to substitute any living 
example of higher strife. In the great Battle of 
Life, there are no more energetic combatants. 


Heattn anp Haprriness.—A man is the 
healthiest and happiest when he thinks the least 
either of health or happiness. To forget an ill, 
is half the battle ; it leaves easy work for the 
doctors. 


Scenz at Parxer’s.—Waiter—(speaking 
to the cook)—“ One roast lamb andone potato.” 
Old gentleman—“ No, no! not so much lamb 
and more potatoes !”” 


A Bap Sicn.—It is a bad sign to see a man 
with his hat off at midnight, explaining the 
theory and principles of his political party to a 
lamp-post. 


+ » 


A Youre Lapy’s Coxunprum.— Mary 
asked Charles—“ What animal dropped from 
the clouds?” “The rain, dear,” was the whis- 
pered reply. 


Cu1tpren.—Apropos of children, it was a 
beautiful saying of Richter’s, that “the small- 
est are nearest God.” 


Ratner rast.—The public debt of Dubuque, 


Towa, is over one million of dollars. 


BAPTISM OF A DYING GIRL. 

The Albany Express says: “On Sunday 
morning several young folks were baptized at 
Rey. Dr. Magoon’s church. The first person 
who was bapttred was a young girl, perhaps six- 
teen years old, in the last stages of consumption. 
She was literally arrayed in her grave clothes, 
it being understood that the white robe ia which 
she was baptized was to be worn by her when she 
was placed in her coffin. She obtained her 
mother’s permission to be baptized and then ac- 
quainted her pastor with her desire. She was 
brought to the pool in the arms of her uncle, at- 
tended by her mother, and lifted in the arms of 
the pastor, who gently immersed her head, after 
repeating the usual words. The scone was very 
affecting, causing some of the spectators to sob 
with emotion. She was so far gone that it was 
feared she might expire during the ceremony, 
yet after it was performed she expressed a wish 
to be brought to the church in the afternoon, to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, which was granted.’ 
After the supper, when in another room, she sang 
the doxology, ‘Praise God,’ and when in her 
carriage Dr. Magoon asked her how she felt, she 
whispered, ‘I have fought a good fight.’” 


“Sreme Warren.”—A very good story 
touching this capital comedian is to be credited 
to the Saturday Evening Gazette: “Mr. Veri- 
green came down from the country, and went to 
see Warren at his benefit, Warren sustaining five 
characters. ‘How did you like the perform- 
ance?’ I asked. ‘Purty well,’ said he; ‘but 
that Warren’s nonsense kind 0’ bothered me, so’t 
I couldn’t hardly make out the story. I should 
think he’d see that folks laugh at him.’ ” 


men 
who have not a thought beyond the little sphere 
of their own vision, recall the Hindoo saying: 
“ The snail sees nothing but its own shell, and 
thinks it the grandest in the universe.” 


A Ipza.—The life insurance compa- 
nies are about inserting a clause in their policies, 
prohibiting their risks from risking their necks by 
ballooning or tight-rope performances. 


Tue Precious Merars.—Some of the ail- 
ver ore of the Washoe mines, California, pays 
$5000 aton. Letters from Oregon confirm the 
account of the d@covery of rich gold fields. 


Stxcutar.—Thgre are two hundred oil wells 
Pennsylvania, ‘Pray what is to become of the 
ing business ? 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


A London dramatist has | has succeeded in waking 
“A Accident” funny affair. 


are to wear uniform 


The Japanese are gradually becoming 
and more accustomed to the intercourse of for: for- 
ers, and are already giving up many of their 
customs, and becoming civilized. 
Lord Dufferin has been excavating on the 
‘banks of the Nile, where asmall tem le, with the 
number of 


the public debt of France has in- 
C000 000,008. and is 
is conside alarming 
tani on of Har 
leasure excursions” to Tetnan from 
Madid an other places are advertised in the 
Spanish capital by railway and steamboat com- 


panies. 

At the Paris Observatory, recently, a splendid 
lens, valued at 25,000 francs, was broken by the 
carelessness or awkwardness of workmen. 
A bronze statuette has been s from the 
Louvre. It is valued at 35,000 Porm 


A relic of the true cross is on exhibition at an 
English convent. As it is encased in jewels, it 
is worth tens of thousands of dollars, We 
should think the pope had had crosses enongh of 
late to supply all his followers with the artic 

The Belgian Chamber has adopted some severe 
enactments against duelling. Inthe event of the 
death of one of the parties, the surviver will be 
liable to im 4 eer of from one to five ‘years, 
and with a fine of from 2000f. to 10,000f. 

A letter from an officer of the African-squad- 

says the discovery of coal in Liberia, all the 
ranges abounding with it, will bring not 
only wealth but civilization to Africa. The only 


drawback is the want of harbors for ves- 
sels along the coast. — 


Sir Moses Montefiore, the’ mem- 
ber of the Jewish faith in England, addressed 
to a Jewish citizen of Washin; a letter, hand- 

sense of the 


acknowledging his 
ty of our House of Representatives, in in- 
po a minister of the ancient faith to offer 
prayers at the opening of the House. 

The English enews have purchased a 
splendid range of bui at Fleetwood, for the 
sum of £20,000, shone bas been decided to 
establisl a school of musketry. The building 
will be converted into barracks for the accom- 
modation of troops who rn | be sent thither for 
instruction and practice #2 musketry. 


Itis stated by Prof. Leone Levi, in a paper 


published by the Statistical “~ » that the 

was thirty-six millions of pou 1859, the 

ms, but the cons 

creased between five and six 

one hundred and ninety-eig' 


iy, the cause of 


FOREIGN. MISCELLANY. 


aad and vo be serach as the 


are now made in Paris. 
Tt has a te chiselled, and 
takes the vantage. 


ordered a steam 
a States for use at St. 
urg 


attend church in Pfussia. In 
Berlin is but one church to 15,000 inhab- 
fants, and on occasions these are 
empty. 


In consequence of the completion of the tele- 


fom between Alexandria and India, news 
Inge wal sew & as 


ed an e t at 8 
ee ee successful that has attended 
their provincial experiences. 

This year there is an increase in the British 
army estimates of nearly two million sterli 
(sa¥ $10,000,000), the chief items of which 
go for warlike stores by sea and land. 

The total value of im into the Sandwich 
Islands for 1859 was $1,155,559; the custom 
house duties on which amounted to $132,129. 
The total value of exports and supplies was 


$628,575. 
Sir Cursetjee Ji J has given 
orders to a firm at Bom Dh enor Mgnt 


court robe of crimson velvet interlaced with gold, 
which he intends to present to her majesty, the 
Queen of England. 


The rame,of the emperor of China ap: 
the first time in the Almanach de Gotha 
Sian Fien is the seventh emperor of the dyna 


of the Tsins, who succeeded the dynasty of 
1644. 


A dinner service has been manufactured in 
London for the Bishop of Mauricastro. It is of 
solid silver, and capable of accommodating thirty 
guests. The cost was £12,000, or fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The National Portrait Gallery has acquired a 
Sir William Herschel. one of 
roductions of Abbot, who is chiefly known 
as -- painter of Lord Nelson. ‘The picture was 
found at Bath. 


The London Times says :—“ It seems that the 
worl is destined to be disappointed in all its 
hopes of Austria, and that we have in her a pow- 
er which experience can neither teach nor 
ity tame.” 

Mr. Norton to furnish, in one volume, 
all the matter Murray's Eu Guide 
Books. It will be issued in seagon for the sum- 
mer travel, and will meet a great want of tourists 
who dread the incumbrance of accumulated 


with officer had a des- 
near the docks, dur- 
rem ai thief slipped overboard and ‘sunk 
immediately. His body was not recovered for 
some time, when thirteen sheets of stolen copper 
were. found wrapped ubout it, which was, un- 


| 
inscriptions, have rewarded the search. | 
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Record of the Times. 

The first American vessel which sailed on tem- 
perance principles Wad the brig Amazon of Salem. 

The estate of the Mount Vernon Association 
has very properly been exempted from taxation. 

The present year, we are informed, is the.cen- 

enary anniversary of Methodism in this country. 

The State of Arkansas is the only State in the 
Union, without a telegraph, and she has not a 
foot of line within her border. 

A man in Indiana recently committed suicide 
through fear of becoming a drunkard, as he félt 
the appetite for liquor growing upon him. 

It is rumored that Paul Morphy is to remove 
to Paris, with his mother, with the intention of 
making the French capital their home. 

There are 998 booksellers in the eight Western 
States, Illinois standing first with 263, and Min- 
nesota last with 18. : 

Some scoundrel removed a rail on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad near Oakdale, recently, 
causing the smash up of a freight train, and left 
a note informing the company that this was ofily 
the beginning of difficulties. 

In exhuming some bodies at a family grave- 
yard, near Crawfordsville, 8. C., the body of a 
‘woman, buried some twelve or more years, was 
~~ ~ a petritaction, with each article of dress 

‘ect. 

Negro Sam, believed to have been upwards of 
140 years old, lately died. on the plantation of his 
master, A. J. eo , of Jones County, Ga. 
When captured in ica he was 45 years old, 
according to his statement, 

The greatest raise ever attempted in Chicago 
was commenced a few days ago. An immense 
block on Lake Street, extending from La Salle 
to Clark Street, was to be raised, and 600 men 
and 6000 screws were employed in the,operation. 

A man named George Worcester hung him- 
self in Elkhart county, Indiana, recently. He 
tied the rope to a limb of a tree, climbed up in 
the limb and jumped off, giving himself as heavy 
a fall as if he had been on the drop of a scaffold. 
Domestic difficulties were supposed to have been 
the cause 6f ‘it. 

Captain Dapiel Searles, doorkeeper of the 

*Louidiana House of Delegates, lately committed 
suicide at Baton Rouge. For years he had kept 
his coffin and winding-sheet m his house, and 
already had his tombstone in the cemetery with 


his name inscribed. 


the, property of that 
county should be equally divided among its voters, 
there would be something more than’$13,000 to 
each man. 
Mr. Ensi idge, ot 
determination to end life by . starvation, and 
for the Last rent Cove has istently refused 
ail sustenance. is insane. Several 
years since a female relative of Mr, Eldrid 
came to her degth by the same means, at the 
end of twentyour days? 


Ghant 


There are 2562 students in the various medical 
colleges of the United States. . 

The common schools of Ohio contain about 
600,304 scholars. ‘ 

The North Carolina fisheries promise to be 


better this season than for years, ' 
Vertigo diness in sheep is occasioned 
y 


te, known as. 
a hydatid—the cenaris ‘ 

There is a lady residing in Elmira, N. Y., who 
is one hundred years old, and yet never saw bat 
twenty-five birth days. . 

The swiftest horse ever known was “ Flying 
Childers ;”’ he performed 4 miles 380 yards in 
seven minutes and a half, which is at the rate of 
over 33 miles per hour. 

There are two things which the Americaps 
with all their ingenuity, have never been able to 
make equal to a Frenchman ; one is a boot, and 
the other 18 a loaf of bread. 

Ten pounds of walrus flesh and blubber Dr. 
Hayes saw an ~~ <= eat at a single meal, 
Well might the say ss he beheld this, 
In-fat-u-ate 

Native iron been 

of the world. Specimens have been found 
n Aasttia; and in Canaan, Conn., there exists 
a seam of native iron, two inches in thickness, 
from which horse-nails have been forged. 


A 600 ton wooden ship, after being three years 
afloat, will absorb, by soakage, from forty to 
sixty tons of water, increasing the draft from 
six to nine inches, thereby increasing the pos- 
itive resistance and reducing the cama 

The artificial breeding of fish has recently been 
successfully attempted in Canada. The legi 
ture of Canada passed a fishery act two 
ago, and appointed two superintendents of 
fisheries. 


In a recent case of insolvency before the pro- 
bate Judge of Franklin county, Oo, the credi- 
tor claimed by the defendant, 
The judge. very y the claim, on 
the ground that the spectacles were essential to 
the personal comfort of the debtor. " 

A Mr. Amunn, lately from India, has arrived » 
in London with a parcel of diamonds, for one of 
which he asks $1,500,000. ‘The Hartford Times. 
learns that a customer is waiting for him to get 
three more jast like it, when he proposes to pur- 
chase the lot for a set of sleeve buttons, 


A careful and mathematician has made — 
a calculation, from which it appears that giving a 
steam engine a constant supply of water, and 
working it on a long stretch of twenty-four hours 
continuously, it will throw ag much water as ten 
thousand men ftom hand engines during the 
same tine. 

In Crockett, Texas, Mr. T. P. Collins, a mer- 
that place, polished a scandalous 
piece of poetry about a Miss Whitwell, a school 
mistress. She sued him for $6000 damages, and 
gained the case. lw jary returned the verdict 
at midnight, So g Was public semiment in _ 
favor of plaintiff, that the verdict was re-. 
ceived with shouts of the people, the firing of | 
i of gladness. 


ep 
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It is probable that Brazoria county, Texas, is 
the richest in thé Union in proportion to the num- 
ber of its population. According to the last ; 
} 
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aking 
A person who can afford livery, ought to live 
very well. 
The poor birds are not a very bold race, and 
yet a great many of them die game. 
Some folks hate mustaches. They would al- 
most as soon be hare-lipped as hatr-lipped. 
When a lover dotes on his darling, a refusal 


acts ‘as an anti-dote. 
When is aman out of date? Ans.—When 


he’s a weak back ! 

In some cases authorship is but another name 
for pen-ury. 

A man who often gets “ high” through drink; 


soon gets low in purse as well as in person. 


Why are ladies’ eyes like friends separated 


but never meet. 
Who is that 
a. “O, that is a spark which she 


has stru 

come to steel,” as the rat 
“And I spring to embrace you,” as the steel 
replied to the rat. 

An old toper in an nt with a tem 
ance lecturer, said—*“ I admit thet 
for‘many things, but it’s so thin.” 

A young lady in this city is so refined in her 
language that she never uses the word “ black- 
guard, but African Sentinel.’’ 


There is a lawyer so excessively honest that he 
puts all his flower pots out over night, so deter- 
= is he that everything shall have its dew. 

young lady who had lost or mislaid her 
bea, as advised to hang up her fiddle. She 
said the advice did great to her heart- 
strings. 


“I wish, Mr. Speaker, to present a liquor bill,” 
“ You never present any other kind,” said a po- 
litical opponent. 

breathe. “Don’t try, 
soul.” replied the candid physician ; 
wants you to do it.” 

Cuffy said he’d rather die in a railroad smash 
than a steamboat burst up, for this reason. 
you gits off and smashed up, dar you is ; but 

yea owed up whar is you ?” 


A medical gentleman wrote a letter in 1832 to 
Sir Henry H on cholera, in which he took 
upon himself the credit of being “ the first to dis- 
cover the disease, and communicate it to the 

“Jack is a good fellow, but I will not lie for 
any man. J love my friend, but I love the truth 

ill more.’ N dear,” said a by-stander, 
ger to an old acquaintance?” 

A Wisconsin paper, after describi 
which the advertiser wants to sell, » “ The 
surrounding country is the most ‘beautiful the 
God of nature ever made. The scenery is celes- 
; also two wagons to sell a yoke 


MERRY MAKING. 


Why is an infant like @ diamond? Because 
it is a “dear little Jung.” 
The gentleman whose li —s a lady’s 
ors ” did not catch cold 
Somebody—Prentice, perhaps, he says so man 
things—says the life of a newspaper, like human 
existence—is dependent.apon “the circulation.” 


The Gospel Banner gives a for pre 
ing cream from risi milk. Weis to! bay the 
article of the milkman 

Mrs. Partington has taken a decided stand on 
theSavoy question. She insists upon it that the 
Savoys are twice as good as the drumheads. 

The Hartford Times says that ‘ next to ‘ twen- 
ty-four grains,’ there is nothing | like a mean man’s 
pocket to make a penny wait.” 

If a lady wanted a boa and tippet why ought 
she to buy it at a baker’s? Because there she’d 
geta 

A cobweb marriage is thus noticed by one of 
our’contemporaries: Married, last week, John 
Colgto Miss Kate Webb.” 

Why is a chrysalis like buckwheat cakes? 
Because it is a kind of grub that makes the but- 
= Albany Solons tablishi 

he y establishing a 
Tenant House Bureau. Wh not include wash- 
stands and wardrobes ? 

A sentiment for a Dramatic Fund Dinner— 
England has but a single. Tree, while we have a 
whole Forrest. 

If a woman could talk out of the two corners 
of her mouth at the same time, there would be a 
good deal said on both sides. 

Motto for the entrances to stages and cars, in- 
tended by Dante for the ladies— Abandon hoops 
all ye who enter here. * 

Wanted to know, whether it is a sure sign, 
a the mud, that he 
a drop too mu 

“Ma, if you will give me an apple, I will be 
ane “No, my child—you must not be 

pay—you ought to be good for nothing.” 

If a rich old gentleman has a thonglit of mar- 
rying, let him consider well beforehand what it 
is that he stands in need of—a wife, an heiress, 
or a nurse. 


A BRILLIANT PAPER! 


. POR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


The most charming miscellaneous weekly LB grocers yet 
Offered to the public. Original in design and contents, 


OF THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
it contains the amount of a whole volume of delightful 


reading matter, and each pum com in itself— 
containing tales, news, wit, 
humor and poetic gems. 

Guest are sent for$250ayear, 
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